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4 REMINDER AND A WARNING 


‘Could anybody suggest after our experience in this War, after reading 
German histories and German theories of politics, that Germany would 
be prevented from taking such a step by the mere fact that it was a breach 
of international treaties to which she was a party? She would never 
hesitate.’—Mr. Batrour, in an interview with Mz. Epwarp MamrsHAtt, 
the well-known American journalist.—The Times, May 18. 


Tuis short extract from Mr. Balfour’s recent statement deserves 
to be pondered and considered the more earnestly in view of the 
daily nearer approach of the moment when the nations now at 
war will bethink themselves of committing to the faith of mutual 
undertakings their own future and the peace of generations yet 
to come. 

In the lives of nations, as in the lives of individuals, agree- 
ments can be serviceable and valid only if the parties thereto be 
equally honourable and sincere. If one of the contracting parties 
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is a rogue, the agreement will be without effect unless might as 
well as right be on the other side. While Great Britain has only 
during the course of the present War learned to esteem at their 
true worth Prussia and the Hohenzollerns, history shows that 
from time immemorial the chief strength of their policy has lain 
in the most cynical disregard of treaty engagements and of their 
plighted word. Nothing has equalled this disregard of pledges 
given unless it be the supreme bad faith in which every Hohen- 
zollern has signed a treaty, resolved as he was from the outset 
not to honour his signature, if circumstances seemed to render 
this expedient. 

Nothing in this connexion is so instructive as a brief review 
of the treaties signed with Poland by the Teutonic Knights, the 
pioneers of modern Prussia, and by the Hohenzollerns. 

In 1226 a treaty was concluded between Conrad, Duke of 
Masovia, and the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, whereby 
the Knights received the Chelmno domains in monastic fee, and 
pledged themselves in return : 

Loyally and vigorously to combat the pagans, and ultimately to restore 
their allotments; to do no hurt nor violence to any Pole; neither to 
entertain nor to assist any enemy of Poland; to respond to every appeal 
by Poland against the pagans; if they failed to keep troth, they were 
to be condemned under the laws punishing ingratitude, and were to lose 
their privileges. 

But the Teutonic Knights had not the slightest intention of 
fulfilling their pledges, for which they had accepted payment in 
advance. They contemplated breaking the treaty even before 
they had signed it. The Grand Master had already secretly 
approached the Emperor Frederick the Second, and had obtained 
from him the right to hold as an Imperial fief the lands which 
Conrad proposed to allot to the Order, as well as all such lands 
as the Knights should conquer by the sword. A few years later, 
in 1234, in order to make doubly sure and in gross contempt of 
the Emperor, the Teutonic Knights falsified the principal deed 
of gift, and secured from Pope Gregory the Ninth recognition of 
the lands assigned to them by Poland as a Papal fief for which 
the Grand Masters were to be responsible to the Holy See alone. 

A commission appointed by the Pope convicted the Knights 
of forgery and condemned them to make restitution to Poland 
both in lands and in money. The Order continued nevertheless 
to occupy their Polish lands, and in 1308 they took the field with 
King Ladislas against the Markgrave of Brandenburg, who had 
invaded Polish Pomerania. But when the Brandenburgers were 
driven out the Knights distinguished themselves by massacring 
the Polish population of Dantzig and Tczew, and by ravaging the 
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whole countryside. The spoil they shared with the Markgrave, 
against whom but a few months earlier they had been fighting. 
With him, too, and with the Czechs, the Knights concluded an 
alliance against Poland. 

Thenceforward, while continuing to dwell in Polish lands, 
these ancestors of Prussia did not cease to foster intrigues against 
Poland, and strove to find new means of increasing their power 
and of satisfying their rapacity with every artifice of treachery 
and perjured faith. ; 

King Ladislas Jagellon crushed the Order at the famous battle 
of Griinwald (Tannenberg) in 1410; but he contented himself 
with his military success and did not follow it up by evicting the 
Knights, who continued to ally themselves with the enemies of 
Poland and to annex Polish territories. The Poles, yielding to 
Papal or Imperial intervention, invariably treated these trans- 
gressions with forbearance. 

In 1525 King Sigismund the First, of the House of Jagellon, 
was constrained by cumulative acts of treachery to occupy the 
whole of Prussia, and marched up to the walls of Kénigsberg 
(Kréleviec), which had been the capital of the Grand Masters 
since 1466. The Order was dissolved, but the King authorised 
Albert of Hohenzollern, after the latter had resigned his functions 
as Grand Master, to hold Prussia as Prince-Vassal of the Crown 
of Poland. 

King Sigismund’s generous trust in the word of a Hohenzol- 
lern was ill rewarded. Past experience, indeed, did not suggest 
. that the Hohenzollerns, installed as secular princes, would thereby 
be converted from their treasonable habits to the cult of honour, 
and to a respect for law and treaty. This grave miscalculation 
was destined to be the spring of all the woes of Poland. 

Rapine, superficially legalised by forgery and by effluxion of 
time, became the household rule of the Hohenzollerns. During 
the second half of the seventeenth century their ideas of right 
and law were exemplified anew in all their brazen insolence. 
Frederick William, the Great Elector, secured from John Casimir, 
King of Poland, the privilege for himself and for his descendants 
of not having to take the oath of allegiance in person and on his 
knees, and of receiving investiture as Duke in Prussia by proxy 
through his envoy. Shortly afterwards, while Poland was at war 
with the Muscovites, the Swedes, the Tartars, and the Walla- 
chians, her Prussian vassal and ally signed treaties with Sweden 
for the partition of conquered Polish. territory. But when the 
Poles gained a series of notable successes, Frederick William broke 
faith with Sweden and offered his alliance to Poland. Under 
the stress of circumstances, John Casimir released Frederick 
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William from his vassalage in exchange for his help against 
Sweden. Modern Prussia was born into the world. 

Frederick the Second, so called ‘the Great,’ made political 
fraudulence his creed. For him, as for his predecessors and 
for every Hohenzollern after him, a treaty which was incapable 
of being turned or twisted to the advantage of Prussia became 
a ‘scrap of paper.’ This became the time-honoured principle 
of Hohenzollerndom and has remained it to this day. The 
symbol and climax of this monstrous policy are to be found in the 
machinations of Frederick the Second and of his successor 
Frederick William the Second to compass the partition of Poland. 
With this end in view, they concluded with Poland offensive and 
defensive alliances against Russia, while at the same time 
treating with the latter for the partition of Poland. 

A few documentary extracts will illuminate these proceedings. 
On the 11th of March 1764 a secret treaty was signed between 
Frederick the Second and Russia, with the object of preventing 
Poland from freeing herself from the liberum veto and from 
instituting a hereditary monarchy. This agreement was designed 
to arrest the progress of reform in Poland, since disorder 
promoted the interests of the schemers. But while this treaty 
was being negotiated between Berlin and Petersburg, Frederick 
the Second, to whom his envoy in Warsaw, Benoit, had reported 
the anxiety that had been excited there by rumours of these 
negotiations, ordered the following declaration to be made to 
the estates of Poland : 

Warsaw, January 24, 1764. 

The false rumours that are current and that the enemies of peace do 
not cease to spread abroad—(to the effect that the Courts of Prussia and 
Russia desire to profit by the present situation in order to dismember 
either Poland or Lithuania, and that the joint action of these two Courts 
is designed solely to facilitate acquisitions at the expense of the Republic) 
—these rumours, which are devoid equally of verisimilitude and of truth 
itself, have prompted the undersigned to deny them, not only verbally 
but also by a preliminary Note to be handed to the Prince Primate; and 
the undersigned having made immediate report to the King, his master, 
his Majesty, justly indignant at these rumours that are so contrary to 
his intentions, has not only approved the tenor of the aforesaid Note, 
but has also charged the undersigned to renew these assurances in his 
name. 

In accordance with the express instructions of the King of Prussia, 
the undersigned by these presents once more declares that the intimate 
friendship and good harmony so happily existing between the Courts of 
Prussia and Russia are founded upon principles too just and too equitable 
to admit even the presumption that such questions could ever be raised 
between them; that, on the contrary, far from thinking of aggrandise- 
ment, his Majesty the King of Prussia is labouring and will consistently 
labour for the integral maintenance of the States of the Republic. 
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As her Majesty the Empress of Russia has the same objects in view,.* 
it could only be in this sense that the King has conferred with her. 
(Signed) Benofr. 


This extract (which is taken from Count Augeberg’s Collec- 
tion of Treaties, Conventions, and Diplomatic Documents relating 
to Poland, 1762-1862) may be supplemented by the following 
declaration dealing with the recognition by Poland of the title 
of ‘ King of Prussia.’ 

Warsaw and Berlin, May and June 1764. 

Frederick, by the Grace of God King of Prussia, Markgrave of 
Brandenburg, Lord High Chamberlain of the Holy Roman Empire, 
Prince-Elector, Grand Duke of Silesia, etc., to all those whom it may 
concern, be it known what follows. 

The illustrious Republic of Poland having agreed to recognise our 
title as King of Prussia, our Ministers Resident in Warsaw, to the end 
that this recognition may not prejudice the aforesaid Republic, have 
made the following Declaration: 


We, Charles Prince Carolath, Count of the Holy Roman Empire, 
etc., and Gideon de Benoit, Councillor of the King’s Embassy, etc., and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of Prussia, 


Since the illustrious Republic of Poland, following the example of 
all the other Powers, has agreed to recognise the title of King of Prussia, 
and to the end that this recognition may cause neither hurt nor pre- 
judice to the rights and possessions of the aforesaid Republic, po, as the 
King’s Ministers, pectarz, in his Majesty’s name, that the King of 
Prussia has no intention or desire to attaint, by the adoption of this 
title, any of the treaties or conventions existing between him and the 
illustrious Republic; that, on the contrary, the King pledges himself 
to offer his power as a guarantee for the maintenance of the rights and 
liberties of the Republic. We likewise undertake to secure for the present 
Declaration ratification and confirmation by the King’s signature. 

As witness thereof we have signed and sealed with our arms the 


present act. 
Warsaw, May 27, 1764. 


lia. 
Fs 


(os) G. ve Benotr. 


We, having seen this Declaration and having maturely considered it, 
do assent to it and ratify it, approving and confirming it with our Royal 
word, in our name, and in the name of our successors. We protest that 
we shall religiously respect it, and that we shall allow no one whomsoever, 
for any reason whatever, to attaint it. 

In witness whereof, we have signed this act of ratification with our 
own hand and have caused it to be sealed with our Royal seal. 

Given at our Palace of Berlin, the 12th day of June, in the year of 
Grace 1764, in the twenty-fifth year of our reign. 


—s Freperick R., 


FInKENSTEIN E. F. pe Herrzperc. 
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Having thus lulled to rest Polish suspicions and anxieties, 
Frederick pushed forward his negotiations in Petersburg and 
in Vienna for the dismemberment of this same Poland, whose 
integrity he had sworn by declarations and by solemn treaties 
to respect. A few years later he signed with his ‘ Royal hand ’ 
the first partition of Poland. In a letter that will remain for 
all time a monument cof shameless cynicism, he wrote to his 
brother Henry on the 9th of April 1772 : 


The partition of Poland will unite three religions, the Catholic, the 
Orthodox, and the Protestant; Poland will thus be for us a sort of 
Holy Communion of which we shall all partake. If this act does not 
bring salvation to our souls, it will at any rate contribute considerably 
to the prosperity of our realm. 


Frederick’s successors have never acted otherwise, as the fol- 
lowing documentary extracts testify. On the 12th of October 
1788 the King of Prussia’s envoy at Warsaw, Bucholz, declared 
to the Polish Government that : 


Poland might be convinced that his Majesty the King of Prussia will 
assist by every means in his power in maintaining her independence, her 
liberty and her security. 


On the 19th of November in the same year the same envoy 
made the following further communication to the Polish Govern- 
ment : 

The King of Prussia is irrevocably determined to fulfil all his obliga- 
tions as the Ally of the Illustrious Republic, insists particularly that 
the independence of Poland should be guaranteed, and gives the assurance 
that he will in no way interfere in her domestic affairs and that he will 
leave her completely free to take all expedient measures. 


On the 29th of March 1790 Frederick William the Second 
signed a treaty with Poland. Article III. of this treaty stipu- 
lated that ‘in the event of war the allies shall be bound to afford 
each other military support.’ Special stress was laid on the 
importance of this eventual ‘ armed co-operation.’ In Article IV. 
of the same treaty : ‘The King of Prussia solemnly pledges him- 
self to succour Poland by force of arms in the event of attack 
or domestic interference by a third Power.’ 

At the very moment when the King of Prussia was signing 
these treaties with his ‘Royal hand’ and was pledging his ‘ Royal 
word,’ he was negotiating in Petersburg and in Vienna the 
second partition of Poland. 

At the beginning of 1791 reports were current in Warsaw to 
the effect that Prussia was again about to betray her Polish ally. 
Frederick William, full of solicitude, wrote to von der Goltz, his 
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envoy at Warsaw, the following letter dated the 23rd of March 


1791 : 


I desire you forthwith to deny these reports, which you will describe 
as false and altogether devoid of foundation; do not weary of repeating 
this. ‘You will declare in the most solemn manner that these reports 
are malicious inventions, the object of which is to create dissension 
between me and the Polish Diet and to foment a spirit of mistrust among 
the Polish people. Nobody will be able to prove to me that there has 
passed between me and the Court of Vienna anything that might warrant 
such suppositions. His Majesty the King of Poland and the Republic 
may feel assured that I have never in the least designed to demand 


sacrifices of them. 


The King concludes by describing the reports in question as 
a ‘ personal insult.’ 

While these letters, these declarations, and solemn treaties 
were being exchanged with Poland, Frederick William the Second 
succeeded in reaching a final understanding with Russia with 
regard to the second partition of Poland. 

On the 25th of May 1792, in reply to a Note from Poland 
recalling the Prusso-Polish Treaty of 1790, the Prussian envoy at 
the Court of Warsaw, Lucchesini, wrote : 


The following Declaration, in conformity with all the declarations 
that I have made since my return to Warsaw and since the Revolution 
of the 3rd of May 1791 [i.e. the Polish Constitution of that date], affords 
fresh proof of the tried loyalty of my Sovereign. 


On the 8th of June, only a few days later, Frederick William, 
in a letter to King Stanislas Augustus, stated that, ‘in view of 
the Constitution of the 3rd of May,’ he could no longer keep his 
engagements under the Treaty of 1790, and that, in concert with 
Russia, he was proceeding to the second partition of Poland. 

But the depths of infamy had not yet been plumbed. The 
shameless game of declarations and treaties continued. In the 
Grodno Treaty of the 25th of September 1793 Frederick William 
once more declared that he ‘relinquished, on his own behalf 
and on behalf of his descendants, all claims to Polish territory’ ; 
and he pledged himself, with habitual Hohenzollern solemnity, to 
guarantee the independence of the provinces still retained by 
Poland. To the Poles who had been newly annexed he gave his 
Royal word that they should retain intact their national privileges, 
their religion, and their language. A few months later he ordered 
the tribunals to be reorganised in the Polish provinces, and pre 
hibited the employment of the Polish language in all public offices. 
Finally, two years after the Treaty of Grodno, which guaranteed 
‘the integrity and the independence’ of what remained of the 
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Kingdom of Poland, the King of Prussia proceeded to the third 
partition and occupied Warsaw. 

The history of the Hohenzollerns repeats itself, but never 
changes. In our own time the Emperor William the First con- 
cluded an alliance with Austria, and at the same time signed a 
secret treaty of re-insurance with Russia. How Belgium fared 
we know. And we can guess what sinister proposals have during 
the course of the War been made in Rome and in Bukarest at the 
expense of Austria. Prussia’s dealings with Poland and more 
recently with Austria suggest that when peace comes to be signed 
it will be well to require from Germany a surer and more honour- 
able pledge than can be afforded by the ‘Royal hand’ of a 
Hohenzollern. 

M. G. DE Rosco-BoGDANOWICZ. 


— a 


2 
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THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR AND PEACE 


Dorine the last few months the world has been the witness of 
a new phenomenon—the German Chancellor as the emissary and 
apostle of peace. If we are to believe his words there is nothing 
which he and the German Government, of which he is if not the 
guide and leader at least the figure head and mouthpiece, have 
so much at heart as the peace of Europe and the freedom of the 
smaller nations. He would persuade the world that if the war 
continues it is not the fault of Germany but of England, that 
his own country, now as always the model of reason and justice, 
does not stand in the way of a speedy and permanent peace. 

Those who have followed his previous attempts to show that 
it was not Germany but England that was responsible for the 
outbreak of the War will not expect that he will have much 
greater success in dealing with the conclusion of it. His task 
is indeed a difficult one in the one case as in the other, for there 
can be little doubt: that in both he is the advocate of a policy 
and actions of which he disapproves, and has to defend before 
the public that which he opposed in the Council chamber; and 
one often feels that the very violence and noisiness of his pro- 
testations are evidence of the conscious weakness of his cause. 
His attempts to throw the guilt’ on England need not trouble us. 
England has broad shoulders, and the experience of many cen- 
turies of history, an experience which Germany has not enjoyed, 
has made the nation indifferent to the misrepresentations and 
calumpies which are the inevitable accompaniment of a prolonged 
and bitter war. The mind of the nation has long been made 
up, we know that the present is the time not for words but for 
deeds, and that it is by deeds not by words that peace alone can 
be achieved. England will go on her way and continue the 
work that she has undertaken, not from any love of it but because 
no other course is possible. 

But none the less it is worth while to inquire what amount 
of truth underlies the campaign of assurances and protestations 
that the Chancellor has undertaken, for, if not here, there are 
some in other countries who are inclined to be impressed, and the 
constant reiteration of statements however remote from the truth 
never fails to have some effect on opinion. 

9 
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What are the claims that he makes? We will give them in 
his own words. 

Twice within the last few months Germany has announced before the 
world her readiness to make peace on a basis safeguarding her vital 
interests, thus indicating that it is not Germany’s fault if peace is still 
withheld from the nations of Europe. 


These words are taken from Herr von Jagow’s despatch to 
the German ambassador in America. They are corroborated 
by an interview of the Chancellor with the Chicago journalists 
on the 28rd of May. 

Twice, publicly, I stated openly that Germany was ready to negotiate 
on a basis which would protect her against future attacks by a coalition 
and secure the peace of Europe. 


The two occasions referred to are, of course, the Chancellor’s 
speeches in the Reichstag in December and April last. We 
had all read these speeches and considered their bearing on the 
question of peace. It was not easy to know how much import- 
ance we should attach to them. We were not disposed to 
criticise them very minutely; we remembered the difficulties 
with which he was confronted. He was addressing an assembly 
of his own people, and on these occasions it seemed probable that 
it was the immediate rather than the remoter audience which 
he had in mind. His own countrymen might well be to him of 
greater importance than the outer world. His first duty must 
be to preserve unity at home. It was not an easy one. 

He was confronted by two great masses of opinion supremely 
antipathetic to one another and each very suspicious of him and 
the Government. He could not risk offending either, and if 
possible he must aim at maintaining the temporary but uncertain 
truce which existed. On the one side was the bloc of the 
biirgerliche parties insistent that the War in which Germany had, 
as it seemed to them, won such great successes should not be 
allowed to conclude without a striking addition to German 
strength and territory,’ on the other side the Socialists who 
insisted that the War should not be continued a moment longer 
than was necessary, and whose formula was that no humilia- 
tion of other nations was permissible. If he offended the first 
his own position would be compromised. We can well believe 
that Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, who has already sacrificed so 
much on the altar of patriotism, would willingly leave the office 
he holds were he to think that this would be for the benefit of his 
country, but he could not but know that, were he to fall, his place 

1 For a discussion of their aims I may refer to my article on ‘The Real 


Aims of the “ Peaceful” German Nation’ which appeared in the May number 
of the Nineteenth Century and After. 
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would in all probability be taken by one who would be a mere 
instrument in the hands of the Chauvinists, and he realises 
well how essential it is to keep up at least the appearance of 
moderation. Did he alienate the Socialists then the unity 
of the nation would be destreyed and the Government 
would no longer be assured of the moral support of the nation 
which alone would enable it to contend against the hardships 
which he could see approaching. Were he to commit the Govern- 
ment to a policy of annexation, a great agitation would be started 
with the cry that the blood of the German soldiers was being shed 
not for the protection of the Fatherland, but for aggression. 

We were, therefore, more inclined to regard these speeches 
as evidence of the position of parties and opinions in Germany 
than as a serious contribution to the question of peace. We 
seemed justified in this view because the terms held out were of 
such a kind that he must himself have known that they could 
not for a moment have been considered by the States with which 
Germany is at war, as they were terms which completely con- 
ceded to Germany every matter of controversy. Now, however, 
the situation is changed. The German Government officially 
refers to them as proof that it is not Germany which is prolonging 
the War. They are used to throw the onus for this upon the 
Allies, and especially upon England. We must, therefore, 
examine them more carefully than we need otherwise have done. 


II 


The Chancellor alludes to two speeches, but we have in reality 
four, for on four occasions the Chancellor has spoken of the end 
of the War, and the two later to which he specifically refers can- 
not be understood unless read in connexion with the two earlier. 

The first was delivered on the 28th of May 1915. It is chiefly 
occupied with the change in the situation caused by the entrance 
of Italy into the War. At the end he considers the general 


position, and sums it up in the following words : 

Gentlemen, if the Governments of the countries hostile to us believe 
that they can put off the day of awakening by deceiving the people and 
can conceal the responsibility for the crime of this War, they are stirring 
up blind hatred. We, supported on our good confidence, on our just 
cause, and on our victorious sword, will not allow ourselves to be moved 
a hair’s-breadth from the course which we have recognised as the right 
one. In the midst of this confusion of spirit and feelings, the German 
people goes its own way, quiet and in confidence. It is not with hatred 
that we wage this War, but with anger, holy anger. The greater is the 
danger which, surrounded by enemies on every side, we have to endure, 
the more the love for our home stirs our heart, the more we care for 
our children and grand-children, so much the more must we endure till 
we have gained and created every possible real guarantee and security, 
so that none of our enemies—not alone, not united—will again venture on 
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a trial of strength with us. (Enthusiastic applause, shouts of ‘ Bravo,’ 
and clapping of hands in the House and among the spectators.) The 
wilder is the storm that rages round us, the firmer must we build up our 
own house for ourselves. 


Here, then, we have the pose assumed by the German nation 
—injured innocence, a just cause, and a victorious sword. A 
glorious spectacle : a nation disturbed in the peaceful work of 
culture, but willingly she accepts the challenge and goes her way 
surrounded by enemies—a modern Galahad without hate, but in 
holy anger. Of course, we might point out that the holy anger 
of the German nation is lightly kindled, that they do not know 
the difference themselves between hate and anger. Else why 
this collection of one hundred poems of hate, of which Lissauer’s 
is merely the best known; else why these enthusiastic apprecia- 
tions of the young art and literature which is to be built up 
on the basis of hate; else why Professor Sombart and Professor 
Lasson, who tell us that the hatred of England is shared by the 
whole nation down to the cabdrivers of Berlin ? 

Not hate, but holy anger. The sentiment seems strangely 
familiar. ‘I feel no hatred,’ observed Mr. Pecksniff. ‘I am 
hurt, I am wounded, but I have no malevolence. If there is 
anger in my bosom it is, I hope, a sacred and, shall I say, a holy 
emotion ; but I do not hate you, my good sir, I do not hate you.’ 

That which concerns us, however, are the last words, for they 
show what is the end to be achieved—‘a real guarantee, a 
security,’ so that ‘no one of our enemies, not even united, will 
ever again venture to take up arms against us.’ 

It is a thought which constantly recurs; it is the key of his 
speeches, just as the freedom of the small nations and the 
destruction of Prussian militarism is that of Mr. Asquith’s; it is 
his one contribution to the peace controversy. 


III 


In his next speech it is explained and expanded. This was 
delivered on the 18th of August. He could then speak with 
greater decision and certainty; Germany had won great and 
perhaps unexpected successes. Warsaw had fallen, and nearly 
the whole of Congress Poland was occupied by German and 
Austrian troops. The English offensive at Neuve Chapelle had 
failed ; there seemed every prospect that Germany would at the 
worst be able to hold all she had won in the West, while she 
could look forward to fresh conquests in the East. 

And so with even greater confidence he foreshadows the per- 
manent ‘ freedom ’ of Poland from Russia, and in his peroration 
opens out the prospect of a new Europe firmly established on 
the victories of Germany. 
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The War, the longer it lasts, will leave England bleeding from a 
thousand wounds. The world that will arise then shall and will not 
look as our enemies dream. They strive for the restitution of the old 
Europe with a powerless Germany as the tributary of a gigantic Russian 
Empire. No, this gigantic world war will not bring back the old situa- 
tion. A new must arise. If Europe is to come to peace it can only be 
by the inviolable and strong position of Germany. The English balance 


of power must disappear, because it is, as the English poet Shaw recently 
said, ‘a hatching of other wars.’ 


We cannot read the last words without calling to mind former 
speeches made on the same spot by the greatest of his prede- 
cessors. Strange indeed it is to hear the successor of Bismarck 
appealing on the questions of international principle and policy 
to the amateur diplomacy of an English playwright, and one 
is sure that no one will have more readily recognised the full 
humour of the position than the entertaining author whom he 
quotes. It was not on such authorities that Bismarck depended 
when he dealt with questions of peace and war. But then he 
had spent a lifetime in studying the rules and principles of inter- 
national relationships; the creation and dissolution of coalitions 
was to him the normal instrument of policy. To him the attitude 
of his successor would have been the incapacity of the clumsy 
workman who will in a fit of irritation throw away and destroy 
the machine which he is incapable of using. 

And observe the subtle dishonesty of this comparison. He 
speaks of the contrast of two Europes—that before 1870 and 
a Europe of the future; a Europe with a divided and helpless 
Germany and a Europe in which Germany is the sole predomi- 
nant Power. But there was another Europe which he does not 
mention—a Europe in which Germany took its place as one 
among the other kindred States—strong, united, self-governing, 
with full and complete opportunities for internal development, 
and able to share in the division and rule of other continents; 
but a Germany willing to keep its place as one of many equal 
- Powers. There was such a Germany, the Germany -of the 
’eighties, the Germany which declined the very idea of further 
accessions of territory, the Germany which was a satiated State ; 
it was a Germany which just for this reason enjoyed the con- 
fidence of other countries, and was exposed to no attack. And 
this Germany, when it naturally looked for colonial possessions, 
recognised that all extension of influence and territory must be 
the result of agreement and bargaining with the other Powers. 
And this Germany, based on the inviolable security at home, 
provided for its people a free scope for the unparalleled develop- 
ment of their institutions, both by growth at home and by free 
development abroad. 

But much has changed since then. 
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At least we cannot complain that the programme is obscure : 
the War is to be continued as he concludes his speech ‘till the road 
becomes free for the new liberated Europe, free of French 
intrigue, Muscovite desire of conquest, and English guardian- 
ship.’ So a new Europe will arise that is dependent entirely on 
Germany, a new Europe in which Germany will be so strong as 
to be unassailable, a new Europe which will be freed from the 
influence of England and France and Russia, and in which all 
nations will depend for their freedom on Germany, for ‘we are 
and will remain the shield of peace and freedom of large and small 
nations.’ This will indeed be a new Europe. There was an old 
Europe which we all knew, a free and equal federation of States 
and nations, joint inheritors of a common civilisation and common 
religion, in which each played its part and contributed its own 
share to the common life. Each is the guardian of its own tradi- 
tions, and all profit by the contributions of the others. In this 
Europe no State can take its share unless it is assured of full and 
complete independence and political self-determination, for, as 
none know so well and tell us so often as the Germans, political 
sovereignty is the necessary condition for the development of 
internal culture. In the old Europe this independence and 
sovereignty were maintained by a highly artificial equilibrium 
which secures that no State can be deprived of its independence, 
for each can appeal to the protection of the common conscience. 
It is the justice which, as we learn from Plato, is the union of 
the weak against the strong, and is the only protection against 
the tyrant or the tyrant State. It was a Europe in which, side by 
side with Germany and Austria, England, France, Italy and 
Russia each played its part, and in which the ruling and con- 
trolling force was to be found not in the arbitrary power of a 
single State but in the result of the discussions, negotiations and 
compromises between them all. 

This Europe the Chancellor would destroy, and the announce- 
ment of his purpose he calls suggestions for peace. By the refusal 
to consider any such terms ‘ our enemies,’ he says, ‘ will incur 
a terrible blood-guiltiness.’ 

We can picture to ourselves this new Europe which he will 
create in its place, this Europe freed from the English doctrine 
of the balance of power. We know it well: it was the Europe 
that Napoleon created. A Europe in which there is a single 
Emperor throned in his imperial city, surrounded by an obsequious 
band of subject and obedient princes, who attend and decorate 
his court, and who at the call of war will lead out their armies 
to take their place by his side. A Europe in which the mineral 
wealth and manufacturing skill of the Poles and Flemings would 
be at the service of the German system as surely as if they were 
incorporated in one of the German states. If this were won, 
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then indeed the War would not have been fought in vain by 
Germany, and this is the aim which the Chancellor constantly 
puts before his people, disguised under the specious phrase 
‘security.’ For why is this change from the old Europe to the 
new to be made? For the security of Germany. It is a high 
price we are asked to pay. Germany wishes to pursue her peace- 
ful work of culture free from the menace of foreign invasion. It 
is @ natural desire. It is what every State wishes and that to 
which the policy of every State has been directed. It is an idea 
that should be attained by all. To a large extent it has, as a 
matter of fact, been won for England alone, and it is just for 
this reason that no other country can so well sympathise as 
can England with the desire of other States. We have often 
heard in the past of this security. It was for this that the Allies 
fought and won in 1814. It was then established by mutual agree- 
ment between the Powers, and by the system under which no one 
Power was so great that it could with impunity assail any other, 
and by so arranging the map of Europe that if any one State 
threatened the common security of the others, a coalition would 
quickly be formed by which this would be prevented. The settle- 
ment of 1815 gave security not to one but to all the nations, not 
only to the victors but to the defeated, to Prussia, to Austria, to 
Germany, and in an equal extent to France. The system was a 
complicated one: it seemed mechanical; but, in fact, as far as 
anything can be secured in a fabric so imperfect and changing as 
political affairs it answered its purpose. In bringing this about 
England took a chief part and it has always been the object of 
English policy to help in maintaining the security not of one 
but of all nations. 

But is this the German idea as put forward by the Chan- 
cellor? It is exactly the reverse. The English idea is security 
for all, the German solution is security for Germany and for 
Germany alone, and a security won by making Germany so strong 
that she can stand out against the whole of Europe. A Germany 
that could feel herself able to withstand the united public opinion 
of Europe is, however, a Germany which is able also to impose 
her will on each individual State. Germany is to be secure, but 
what about France? What about Russia? What about Italy? 
What about Holland? On what has this security of Holland in 
the past depended? On nothing but the knowledge that an attack 
upon Holland would involve war with England and with France, 
and Germany was not strong enough to encounter this danger. 
The terms of peace suggested by the Chancellor are definitely 
and categorically that Germany should be so strong that she would 
be able to look with indifference on an alliance not only of France 
and England but of France and England supported by Russia 


and Italy. 
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IV 


In this speech he still confines himself to generalities; he 
states the general objects to be attained, but does not specify 
the particular methods by which they will be won. 

The next speech was delivered in December 1915, and in it 
he moves a step forward, though always with great caution. This 
is the one in which he himself tells us that we are to find his 
peace proposals. The debate during the course of which they 
were made had been carefully heralded in the Press. Great 
expectations had been aroused. New and great successes had 
been won. Serbia had gone the way of Poland and Belgium. 
The road to Constantinople had been cleared, and, except where 
the Allies clung to the narrow strip of land about Salonika, 
Germany and Austria were supreme in the Western Balkans. 
It was a great success, diplomatic as well as military, and it 
might well be the beginning of greater successes in the future ; 
for, now that the connexion with Turkey had been established, 
what might not be done in the East? Egypt and Persia were 
open, and at last might it not be that a fatal blow might be 
struck at that which the Germans have come to think is the 
nerve-centre of the British Empire? 

The Chancellor made two speeches. The first need not detain 
us. We need not grudge him the paean over the victories that 
had been won, for in truth they had been great, greater probably 
than had been anticipated; nor his pleasure at the diplomatic 
victories in the Balkans : haec olim meminisse juvabit. Nor need 
we demur to his description of the strength of Germany as shown 
by the works of peace carried out behind the line of battle. It 
is no consolation to the Allies, nor will it help in an accommoda- 
tion, that even during the time of war Germany’s Civil Govern- 
ment is being firmly established over Belgium, and that the 
organisation of the Belgian schools has been made subservient 
to the cause of Teutonism. 

In truth the natural delight expressed by the Chancellor in 
the achievements of the German people has a double edge. For, 
after all, the very strength of their armies and the degree of 
success which they have attained is the best justification of the 
cause of the Allies. Had it appeared that the German nation was 
not really prepared for a great offensive war then the apprehen- 
sions caused by German ambition would not have been justified. 
Had the raid on Belgium shown itself to be a hasty improvisation 
undertaken in a not unnatural panic, then it might have been 
contended that the Triple Entente was an unnecessary, and 
therefore wanton, threat to German security. What we see was, 
in fact, a strength far greater than anyone suspected, a degree 
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of preparation which could only be explained on the 
hypothesis of a long-matured plan for conquest, worked out in 
all its details during peace and carried out on an arranged pro- 
gramme. The Chancellor complains that the Allies refused to 
accept the verdict of the War and give way to the successes of 
the German Army; but does not he see it is the very success 
of Germany that makes peace impossible, unless the success is 
carried to that point that all possibility of resistance is broken 
down? 

This speech was the preliminary. At an adjourned sitting 
it was followed by the real debate. This was opened by Herr 
Scheidemann, who spoke on behalf of the Socialist majority. If 
report is true, and we may well believe it, his interpellation had 
been arranged beforehand between his party and the Govern 
ment. His speech was very remarkable and deserves to be 
remembered. He began by pointing out that a war of this 
kind differed from the normal war between small States; in the 
latter it might be possible for one party to declare itself defeated 
and therefore to beg for peace, but, he added, ‘in a war which 
involves nearly the whole of Europe it is impossible for one party 
to be forced down upon his knees,’ and he draws the conclusion 
that in such a war the first proposals of peace must come not 
from the defeated but the victorious nation. Germany so far 
has been victorious ; it is therefore Germany which must speak 
the first word. He definitely rejected the common conception 
that to be the first to speak of peace was a sign of weakness. 

On what terms, then, could Germany offer peace? While 
repudiating any weakness as regards the voices in enemy countries 
which demanded the crushing and destruction of Germany, he 
equally dissociated himself from those Germans who ask for 
annexation : 

We will not conceal from ourselves the fact that in this country, too, 
claims of conquest have been put together which no sensible man in the 
Empire would think of realising. My party has always strongly opposed 
this. Abroad these claims were looked upon as sufficient reason for 
continuing the War. Annexation would weaken the sovereign rights of 
nations and, for Germany in particular, the strength and unity of the 
German national state. Our foreign political relations would thereby be 
seriously impaired. It would produce an increased danger of war and 
an addition to the burden of our armaments. We are, therefore, decidedly 
opposed to all who wish to convert this War into one of conquest. 


In the following passage he is equally emphatic in his rejec- 
tion of all claims against the German Empire and its security : 


It has been said abroad that there can be no question of peace until 
German militarism has been destroyed and Alsace-Lorraine given back to 
France. Our opponents’ ideas of militarism differ from our own. By 
militarism we do not mean the Army in which our sons and brothers 
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serve. What we combat as militarism is a matter to be decided only 
within the bounds of our own country, just as French militarism and 
English navalism must be decided beyond the Vosges and the Channel. 
Of course, we will hear nothing of a separation from Alsace-Lorraine. 


He concludes by pointing out that the danger to German 
integrity and independence is over : 


East Prussia has shown what was the extent of the Russian danger. 
There are now no longer any immediate dangers threatening our frontiers. 
It is, therefore, our duty to ask the Imperial Chancellor on what terms 
he is willing to negotiate for peace. The German nation will not wage 
war a day longer than is absolutely necessary to attain its ends. For the 
independence of our land our people will do their utmost, but for the 
special interests of capitalists it will not risk the lifeyf a single soldier. 
When our comrades hastened to the standard, they did not do so to 
subject the world to the will of Germany, but to prevent our position 
as a country from being shattered by a tremendous hostile coalition. A 
peaceful people like the Germans can be unmanned by rage, but does not 
revel in thoughts of vengeance and destruction. 

We may publicly declare that we want peace because the Germans are 
strong and determined enough to go on defending hearth and home if our 
adversaries will not have peace. The whole world is waiting in breathless 
expectation for the Imperial Chancellor’s reply. I hope he will find the 
word of salvation and express his readiness to make peace. Then to-day’s 
parliamentary sitting will be an important one in history. We wish the 
first decisive step towards the conclusion of this fearful War to be taken 


by Germany. 


These were notable words. They afforded an opening on 
which it would, in truth, have been possible for the Chancellor 
to have done what he professes to have done, to have opened the 
way for some kind of negotiation. How were they met? We 
have a definite and categorical refusal both in form and in sub- 
stance. Herr Scheidemann had made two points: first, that 
Germany just because she had been victorious could open the way 
for discussion ; the second, that any terms which Germany might 
suggest should not include claims of conquest which would 
naturally strengthen the resolution of her enemies. Both sugges- 
tions were rejected. The Chancellor made a long and involved 
speech of which a large part was devoted to a violent attack upon 
England, but when at the end he comes to the real issue he has 
nothing to say. As to the first point he would not accept Scheide- 
mann’s suggestion. Germany could not offer terms: that was 
the function of the defeated. It was from the enemy that the 


first step must be looked for : 


So long as the tangle of guilt and ignorance continues amongst those 
in power among our enemies, and their intellectual attitude governs the 
hostile peoples, any offer of peace on our side would be folly, which would 
not shorten but would prolong the War. This we must take into account. 
With peace suggestions on our side we shall not advance, and above all 
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we shall not come to any result. Peace proposals of our enemies, which 
correspond to the dignity and security of the German Empire—I constantly 
repeat it—we are always ready to discuss. 


The self-deception is that the enemy did not believe that they 
were defeated, that they did not recognise that the War was 
decided. No proposals, therefore, would be made by Germany 
in the capacity of victor. The Chancellor tells us that he will not 
refuse to consider offers that are made to him, so far his con- 
descension will go. Like another Napoleon, he will not refuse to 
listen to those who come to him as suppliants for peace, and then 
he proceeds to tell us what the terms will be. The words are 
familiar, but we must quote them in full. 


It shall not be said that we have prolonged the War for a single day 
because we wished to conquer this or that additional pledge. In my 
earlier speeches I have explained the general aims of the War. I cannot 
go into details to-day. I cannot say what guarantees the Imperial Govern- 
ment will require—e.g. in the Belgian question, what foundation of power 
it will consider necessary for these guarantees. But one thing our enemies 
must see themselves, the longer and the more bitterly they wage war 


against us, the more will grow the guarantees that we shall have to 
demand. 


So far we have then the old conception of guarantees for the 
future greatness and security of Germany—guarantees which are 
to be based on an undefined increase of power. Then he 
proceeds : 


If our enemies will for all future time erect a barrier between Germany 
and the rest of the world, they cannot wonder if we also arrange our 
future on similar lines. Neither in the East nor in the West must our 
enemies of to-day dispose of gates through which they can fall upon us 
and threaten us more sharply than they have done in the past. It is 
known that France gave her loans to Russia only on the express condition 
that Russia should build her Polish fortresses and railways against 
us, and it is just as well known that England and France looked on 
Belgium as a starting-point for an attack on us. Against that we must 
protect ourselves politically, commercially, and militarily. What ‘is 
necessary for this must be attained. I think that there is no one in the 
German fatherland who does not desire these ends. What means are 
necessary for this end—on that we keep the decision in our own hands. 


Now the Chancellor himself refers to this speech as the authentic 
expression of German peace terms. It is the only one that we 
have yet had. There is nothing in his later speech to alter them. 
In it he says nothing about Austria, the East and the other fields 
of war ; he confines himself to that which immediately and solely 
affects Germany, and his terms are categorically that Poland and 
Belgium are to be brought under the commercial, military and 
political control of Germany. How this is to be done he does not 
say; he does not commit himself to or against annexation; the 
future relations of Poland to Austria are for obvious reasons left 
o2 
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untouched ; but these are matters which do not concern the 
enemies of Germany; they are matters on which Germany will 
at her own good time give her decision; what does concern the 
Allies, and what especially concerns England, is that Poland and 
Belgium are in some form or another to be brought into the 
German system, so that Germany will have guarantees that for 
the future she shall have control over them. 

In the circumstances in which it was made this speech was 
well devised. It gave a formula which enabled the Government 
to avoid committing itself to the party of the annexationists or 
of opposing them. It was admirably suited to keep up the unity 
of the German nation, and at least for a time it answered that 
purpose ; but what are we to think of the statesmanship of the 
man who months later refers to it as evidence of his willingness 
to make peace, who supposes that this formula may be the 
beginning of negotiations? 

One can indeed imagine circumstances in which these terms 
would be a fitting basis for negotiations. If the German armies 
had occupied not Lille and Warsaw but Paris and Moscow, if the 
English army had been defeated and was no longer able to resist 
the advance of the Germans, if a final decision had been given 
on the battlefield, if we were in_ presence of a victory such as that 
of 1866 or 1870, then indeed the Allies would have to consider 
the abandonment of all for the sake of which the War was 
accepted by them, the liberties of Europe, the security of France, 
and the integrity and independence of Belgium. 

If we are to understand the full insolence of the Chancellor’s 
language we must recollect that the one great question from which 
the War originated was the refusal of Germany to allow the other 
Powers to be consulted in a matter which had always been held to 
be a common European concern; if the Allies were not strong 
enough to enforce the claim of Europe to be heard, then 
for all time it would be determined that there was to be 
only one voice heard in Europe. His conditions were therefore 
such as could naturally be suggested only after a complete defeat 
of the armies which left the enemy at the mercy of Germany. 
But these terms were propounded when no such defeat had taken 
place. He confounded a temporary strategical gain with a deci- 
sive victory, and when the struggle was at its height presumed 
to use the language of a conqueror. What a prospect does this 
hold out of the fate of Europe were there to be a real and decisive 
success for Germany ! 

Germany is to have real guarantees. What is meant by a 
‘real guarantee’? Real guarantees—military, financial, and 
political. It is not to be supposed that the Chancellor would be 
content with the security merely of a treaty, neither a simple 
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treaty nor a general treaty, nor the decision of a Conference 
ratified by all the Powers and enforced by formal guarantees. 
These are the securities on which other States in the past have 
from time to time depended : the security of Germany is too 
precious to be allowed to rest on so frail and uncertain a basis. 
The currency of treaty obligations and of paper guarantees has 
been depreciated. After all it might be that the time would come 
when some other nation might find itself in a state of necessity, 
it might be remembered that treaties have only a conditional 
application, that they disappear with changed circumstances, and 
so Germany must have her real guarantee. 

What does he mean by this? The words can have no mean- 
ing, and, in fact, obviously are intended to have no meaning 
except that Belgium and Poland are to be brought under the 
political system of Germany, to be associated with the German 
commercial system and controlled by the German army. The 
formula as to Belgium deserves attention; it is one of those 
unsurpassable suggestions in which the German Chancellor is 
supreme. They cannot allow that Belgium shall be a place from 
which France and England can begin their march against them. 
Belgium must no longer be a sally-port threatening the German 
Empire. Well, one would have thought that experience showed 
that Belgian territory was the base of operations not against 
Germany but against France. Who else in the world could, at 
less than a week’s notice, have thrown a million soldiers into 
Belgium under the plea of necessity, used Belgian territory as 
the base of operations for marching straight upon Paris, and then, 
with smug self-satisfaction, come before the public assembly of 
his own countrymen and speaking, not only to them but to the 
whole of Europe, have seriously laid down the proposition that 
in future Belgium must not be used by France as the base for 
operations against Germany ? 

Germany is to have full security, a security to be attained 
by a strategic frontier. But what about France? Has not Metz 
for forty years been held by Germany in conscious and deliberate 
violation of every principle of nationality for no other reason than 
that it should be used as a sally-port, giving Germany the control 
of the passage of the Vosges, a military position held on the very 
soil of France itself, a pistol directed against Paris? Germany 
is to have her strategic frontier, but is not Italy entitled also to 
ask for the same thing? In the final settlement of Europe is 
Austria to continue to hold the passage into Italy and from the 
summit of the Alps dominate the plains of Lombardy and 
Venetia? 

The Chancellor cannot tell us in what these guarantees are 
to consist. We are really not curious. The details do not 
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matter. It does not matter in the least whether Belgium is 
annexed to the Empire or to Prussia or left in the enjoyment of 
its own dynasty and nominal and legal autonomy. It did not 
. Inatter whether Saxony was annexed in 1866, as was Hanover, or 
allowed to remain a separate kingdom. It matters nothing 
whether a future King of Belgium enjoys the privileges of the 
Duke of Mecklenburg, or whether the Kingdom of Poland is to 
take its place among the seventeen territories over which the 
House of Hapsburg rule, or to be partitioned between Hapsburg 
and Hohenzollern. That which does matter is that these nations 
shall not come into the German system in such a way that their 
industry goes to swell the resources of Berlin, their armies fight 
by the side of the Prussians, and the development of their 
institutions is assimilated to those of Germany. 

It is then on this, and on this alone, that the claim made that 
he is working for peace is based. For to this his later speech 
which was made in April adds nothing, and from it takes away 
nothing. It is perhaps less explicit, it is perhaps more apologetic 
and less positive in tone, but on all that concerns the positive 
suggestions for ending the War there is nothing. As to Belgium, 
which is for Englishmen always the essential thing, we have 
indeed the additional suggestion that in any settlement Germany 
will have to guard the Flemings in the use of their own language 
from the oppression of the Walloons. But how can this be 
done if the independence and integrity of Belgium is to be 
restored? And he knows that there is no possibility of any dis- 
cussion except on the basis that the full restoration of Belgium is 
the first point. 

His last formula used in his speech of last month is the 
* geographical situation of the war map.’ Schemes of peace could 
only attain their object if carried on by statesmen of the belli- 
gerent countries on the basis of the military situation as shown by 
the war map. Well, the war map is a very serious thing, but it 
is not the same as the military situation, and peaceful though his 
career has been, little part though he may have taken in military 
affairs, he cannot be so ignorant of the writings of the soldiers 
of his own country as not to know the difference. That which 
tells in war is not the extent of territory occupied at any moment, 
but the number and efficiency of the armies which can be brought 
into the field on either side. So long as the forces of the enemy 
are able to keep the field intact, so long any territory occupied 
is only a precarious possession. And of the enemies of Germany 
there is not one except Serbia which is not in the field with an 
army, relatively, as regards the German forces, as strong as or 
stronger than when the War began. 

The armies are still in the field, but he will make a peace as 
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though they had disappeared, for that is what it comes to. Peace 
on the war map is another way of saying what he has said so 
often before. Peace on the assumption that Belgium and Poland 
and Serbia are not only occupied but conquered. 

When will peace come? It will come when Germany is 
ready for it, and the time is approaching. It will come when 
Germany has learnt the lesson of the War, when it has found, as 
every other nation has had to learn, that the voice of Europe can- 
not be defied with impunity. It will come when Germany is ready 
to repudiate the persons and the principles that made the War 
inevitable, when the militarists and the chauvinists have become 
a despised and repudiated remnant, when the nation says ‘ To you 
we listened, and you we have obeyed, to you we have sacrificed 
all that holds us to life, the lives of our sons and our husbands 
and our fathers, the ideals and beliefs of our ancestors, and our 
own better nature. You have offered us wealth and power and 
the kingdoms of this world, and we accepted your offer and your 
promise, and what have we? For them we have bartered our all, 
and there is nothing in return but hunger and cold and naked- 
ness, disease and death, ruin and destitution. Never in the 
history of the world has there been such unanimity in sacrifice, 
before our deeds the armies of Napoleon may bow the head, and 
what have we won by it? Two years ago the world was at our 
feet, to our cities men came from every land, and in every land 
our merchants were the most prosperous, our products were the 
most used, and it was our thoughts that men thought. And now 
travel round the globe, and we are the despised and hated of 
mankind, we have the curse of Cain on our brow, men shun us 
in the streets, and our language is ostracised. To you we owe 
it that the achievements of a century of national effort have 
been lost.’ 

Germany asks for security, she shall have it—precisely the 
same security that France and Russia and Italy and Holland 
enjoys; a security based partly on her own strength, but even 
more on the recognition of the laws and principles of Europe. 
Germany asks for guarantees, she shall have them—precisely the 
same guarantees with which every other State has to be content ; 
the guarantee that the tyrannical overgrowth of any one State or 
confederation of States will inevitably arouse in the rest of 
Europe a coalition before which every nation, even the strongest, 
must bow. ‘These laws of European life have been learnt in the 
course of centuries by all nations and accepted, and they have 
always been learnt in the same way, in the bitter school of ex- 
perience and war. Germany is now learning the lesson, and the 
War will continue till the lesson has been completed ; then it will 
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stop. It will stop when it has been burnt into the heart of the 
whole nation so that it will never be forgotten. Men talk of the 
terms of peace. They matter little. With a Germany victorious 
no terms could secure the future of Europe, with a Germany 
defeated no artificial securities will be wanted, for there will be 
a stronger security in the consciousness of defeat. 

J. W. HEADLAM. 


PostscripT.—Since the above was written the Chancellor has 
taken the important step of publicly dissociating himself from 
the annexation schemes described in my former article. Hitherto 
he had confined himself to tacitly ignoring them. Herr Scheide- 
mann in a recent speech declared that the Imperial Chancellor’s 
war policy did not include the conquest of Belgium and the occu- 
pation of French territory, and added : 

I know that he does not consider such plans. A year ago, when six 
pan-German unions submitted their plans of conquest to the Chancellor, 
I, and some of my party friends, called upon the Chancellor in order 
to protest against such plans. The Chancellor told us that he refused 
to have anything to do with these plans, and that he greatly disapproved 
of them. Since then the Chancellor has said nothing that could justify 
the supposition that he had abandoned that point of view. 

The Chancellor himself has now authorised a declaration in 
the North German Gazette to the effect that he endorses the 
statement.* 

This is a valuable confirmation of the belief that Herr Scheide- 
mann’s speech in December was the result of conversations and 
an agreement with the Chancellor. 

This action of his, which must necessarily bring about a com- 
plete breach with the German Extreme Nationalists, increases 
the danger that those, and they are many, who hope for a speedy 
peace may believe that this would be possible on a basis of the 
terms suggested by the Chancellor. As compared with the 
Nationalists he is indeed a champion of moderation. We have 
evidence that Pacificists, both in England and in neutral countries, 
seriously hold the opinion that a solution may be found in the 
formula, ‘ not annexation, but guarantees.’ Mr. Snowden has 
in fact said that there is no real difference between Mr. Asquith 
and Herr Bethmann-Hollweg. Under these circumstances it is, 
I venture to suggest, of extreme importance that everyone should 
realise what in fact these guarantees mean, and should under- 
stand that any movement for accepting them as a basis for peace 
negotiations would, in fact, be an acceptance of the principle of 
German hegemony in Europe on a foundation infinitely more 
dangerous, just because it is more moderate and statesmanlike, 
than these crude and foolish annexation proposals. J. W. H. 

1 The references are taken from the Westminster Gazette of Saturday, 
June 24th. 
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THE late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in a phrase which has retained 
its hold on the public mind, invited his countrymen some few 
years ago to ‘think Imperially.’ His advice has been followed. 
Many of the deepest political thinkers and the most experienced 
practical politicians are now devoting their attention to the ques- 
tion of how the foundations of the vast Imperial fabric which 
constitutes the British Empire can best be strengthened. Simul- 
taneously with this movement, another but not necessarily anta- 
gonistic phase of thought has sprung into prominence. Awed by 
the appalling results which have ensued from international dis- 
cord, and convinced of the necessity of applying some anodyne to 
national animosities, we are now being constantly exhorted by 
politicians of very diverse proclivities to ‘ think internationally.’ 
Although some of those who proffer this advice are tainted with 
a suspicion that they are the friends of every country but their 
own, it would be a grievous error to confound the present inter- 
national vein of thought with that vapid and flabby cosmo- 
politanism which, when carried to excess, is often destructive of 
all true patriotism. It is quite possible to be a reasonable inter- 
nationalist and at the same time a sturdy patriot. The idea that 
the whole human race can achieve a solidarity such as that which 
is evinced by a single family or a single tribe may, indeed, be 
dismissed as Utopian, more especially at a time when passions 
have been excited, the embers of which, it may confidently be 
predicted, will continue to glow for more than one generation. 
But without indulging in ultra-idealist dreams it is perhaps not 
too much to hope that, as a result of the present War, the egotism 
of extreme nationalism will be assuaged, that nations will grasp 
more clearly than heretofore the idea that the peace of the world 
cannot be secured without some degree of common action and 
mutual help, that international law, whose ordinances, always 
somewhat nebulous, have now been shattered to fragments by the 
mailed fist of the Kaiser, should be reinstated in its place, and 
that, in Mr. Asquith’s words, some ‘ partnership based upon the 
recognition of equal rights’ should be created in order to obviate 
a recurrence of the cataclysm of which the whole world is now a 
horrified spectator. 
25 
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There is nothing very novel in the apparent paradox that, as 
the result of a successful war, a hope should be engendered that 
all wars may be made to cease. The same idea was current 
when, after the battle of Waterloo, Europe shook off the incubus 
of Napoleon. His fall appeared to herald the inauguration of a 
reign of universal peace. As a matter of fact, a long period of 
comparative peace was secured. For more than half a century 
it was only seriously broken by the Italian Wars of Liberation 
and by the Crimean War, the latter being, as a French historian 
has wittily and truthfully remarked, a war of the eighteenth 
century which accidentally strayed into the nineteenth. Peace 
might have endured for longer had not the deadly shadow 
of Prussianism been cast over Europe, with the result 
that the growing tendencies towards pacificism and towards 
the assimilation of public and private morality were withered 
by its blighting touch. But even this temporary success 
was not due to the existence of any definite arrangements 
amongst the Powers to obviate wars. The abortive attempt 
made to secure a permanent peace by the half-crazy 
Czar, under the influence of his mystic Egeria, Madame 
Krudener, ended in complete failure. It was fortunate that 
it did so. Success would have stereotyped despotic forms of 
government. It would have condemned Greece and the Balkan 
States to remain under the heel of Turkish misrule. It would 
have been fatal to the legitimate national aspirations of Italy, 
and had it not been prevented by the enunciation of the Monroe 
doctrine from crossing the Atlantic, it would have kept the South 
American Republics under the uncongenial sway of Spain. The 
sturdy common-sense of the Duke of Wellington and the states- 
manship of Castlereagh, which has now received tardy and post- 
humous recognition from his countrymen, at once pierced through 
the fallacious reasoning on which the Holy Alliance was based. 
Great Britain very wisely decided to take no part in the Confer- 
ence held at Troppau. The Emperor of Russia, alarmed by the 
revolutionary tendencies of the age and, as it is generally thought, 
startled by the assassination of the German Kotzebue, became 
reactionary. The Alliance received its final coup de grdce in 
‘1822 at the Congress of Verona. It is as well to remember these 
facts, for although it is certain that none of the existing demo- 
cracies of the world will for a moment favour the idea of reviving 
the principles of the Holy Alliance, nevertheless, as I shall pre- 
sently show, some of the proposals now put forward run perilously, 
though unwittingly, near to advocacy of international arrange- 
ments replete with defects not altogether dissimilar from those 
which doomed that Alliance to failure. 

The question of concluding some international arrangement 
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which will mitigate the risk of war now presents itself under very .- 
different auspices from those which obtained a century ago. 
During the interval democracy has advanced with giant strides. 
Whatever other charges can be brought against democratic 
rule, it certainly cannot be said that it discourages idealism. 
Mr. Urquhart, in an essay on ‘The Causes of Modern Wars,’ 
says with great truth that although political leaders may still be 
moved by ambition or influenced by motives of expediency, ‘it is 
among the rank and file that the whole-hearted, uncompromising 
idealist is to be found.’* There is no serious risk, at all events 
in this country, that the popular imagination will fail to grasp 
the nobility of the ideal involved in the establishment of a reign 
of universal peace. The danger rather lies in an opposite 
direction. It may well be that an exaggerated idealism will not 
take sufficient account of hard facts, and will thus lull the nation 
into a sense of false security. However this may be, the feeling 
is universal, both amongst theorists and practical men, that at 
the close of this War an earnest endeavour should be made to 
ensure a durable and permanent peace. Mr. Urquhart thinks 
that Europe should be provided with a Court of Arbitration and 
an European Directorate. Professor Grant, in a most instructive 
essay entitled ‘ War and Peace since 1815,’ * bids us not to be dis- 
couraged by the failures of the past and to persevere in our endea- 
vours to secure peace and unity. Mr. Lowes Dickinson lays down 


the principles which should, in his opinion, dominate the inter- 
national relations of the future : 


First, the nations must submit to law and to right in the settlement 
of their disputes. 

Secondly, they must reserve force for the coercion of the law-breaker, 
and that implies that they should construct rules to determine who the 
law-breaker is. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson adds, with an optimism which I cannot 
but think is somewhat excessive, ‘In constructing machinery of 
this kind there is no intellectual difficulty greater than that which 
has confronted every attempt everywhere to substitute order for 
force.” The intellectual difficulty may not be very great, but 
the subsequent remarks made by Mr. Lowes Dickinson to the 
effect that ‘the difficulty is moral, and lies in the habits, passions, 
and wills of men’ suffices to show that the problem to be solved 
is not mainly intellectual. These are but instances which indicate 
the views now current amongst political thinkers on this all- 
important question. It would be easy to multiply them. 

In dealing with the practical issues involved in the solution of 
this problem, it must not be forgotten that, simultaneously with 


1 An Introduction to the Study of International Relations, p. 61. 
2 Ibid, p. 3. * The European Anarchy, p. 152. 
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an approach to the international treatment of political questions, 
a strong sympathy for the enforcement of the principle of Nation- 
ality has been evoked in all democratic countries. The question 
at once arises whether the two principles are antagonistic or the 
reverse. The answer depends largely on the circumstances con- 
nected with each specific case. It is clear that in some cases 
they may be made to harmonise, neither would it appear that in 
any case they are necessarily and irretrievably antagonistic. It is 
true, as has often been pointed out, that nationalities may be 
as ambitious and as despotic as dynastic rulers. The present 
relations between the German people and their rulers testify to 
the truth of this statement. Both, so far as can be judged, are 
equally aggressive and bellicose. At the same time, inasmuch 
as many of the wars of the past have been caused by the asser- 
tion of the nationalistic principle, it would appear probable that 
the general recognition and acceptance of that principle would 
make for peace. The difficulty lies in the application. When John 
Stuart Mill laid down that ‘ It is in general a necessary condition 
of free institutions that the boundaries of Governments should 
coincide in the main with those of nationality,’* he was obviously 
far from covering the whole ground. Professor Grant is justified 
in saying that ‘ Nationalist movements cut right across State 
boundaries. ..... There must be States which do not 
correspond with the boundaries of any one nationality.’ 
Mr. Urquhart adds that the National Principle ‘cannot pro- 
vide a final solution of international problems.’ Mr. Urquhart’s 
view will probably be found to hold good even if the National 
Principle is diluted by Federalism, which is the remedy now 
generally proposed, and which, if I rightly understand what 
appears to me the somewhat involved and obscure reasoning of 
Lord Acton,’ also found favour with that high authority on 
historical and political questions. 

Various suggestions have recently been put forward with a 
view to securing the maintenance of that peace for which the 
whole world, with the possible exception of the Prussian Junkers, 
is yearning. That the whole subject will have to be seriously 
discussed at the close of the present War is certain. Not only 
every moralist and avowed pacificist, but every reasonable man 
who can scarcely be comprised in either of these two categories, 
calls loudly on the combined statesmanship of Europe and America 
to consider whether some plan cannot be devised to guarantee 
the world against the recurrence of any such catastrophe as that 
of which we are now spectators. As a preliminary to the dis- 
cussion which must eventually ensue, it will be profitable to 


* Considerations on Representative Government, p. 298. 
5 Essay on Nationalism. 
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consider briefly the merits and demerits of the various remedies to” 
which public attention has been drawn. If, in the following 
remarks, I appear to criticise rather than to propose any alterna- 
tive plan, I beg that it will not be assumed that I am lukewarm 
in the cause of peace, or that I do not recognise the validity of 
many of the general principles which have been advocated. 
But the mere assertion of general principles will not carry us 
far. It is essential to consider the possibility of their applica- 
tion. It is only by allowing full weight to the obstacles which 
militate against success, that some real progress towards the 
desired end may possibly be made. 

In the first place, attention may be drawn to a proposal 
advanced in a very able article which appeared in the June number 
of the Round Table. It is to the following effect : 

The essential thing is not the creation of a World-Parliament or a 
World-Government, but obedience to clearly defined principles of justice 
which should govern the conduct of States to one another, and the esta- 
blishment of such principles can be begun by co-operative means. If all 
the civilised nations were willing to define the elementary rights of 
nations, to embody them in a series of treaties, to meet from time to 
time to amend them to suit changing conditions, and to bind themselves 
not only to respect the law as established by treaties themselves, but to 
use their whole strength against any people which forcibly infringed it 
without submitting its case to the review of the International Conference 


itself, the root of Armageddon would have been destroyed and the founda- 
tions of a new world would have been laid. 


The first part of this proposal—-namely, the suggestion that 
the civilised nations should meet together and define the elemen- 
tary rights of nations, is manifestly reasonable and, in spite of 
the enormous difficulties which the solution of this question 
presents, possibly practical. It is an essential preliminary which 
must precede the adoption of any further measures. Some 
advantage would, indeed, be gained if nothing more than this 
were done. If the civilised Powers of the world could agree 
with something approaching to precision as to what elementary 
rights nations possess, a first step would be taken to reconstitute 
the now almost lifeless body of International Law, and some 
standard would be erected by which it would be possible to judge 
whether that law had been violated, and who was responsible for 
its violation. A further step would have been taken if it were 
found possible to embody these elementary rights in a series of 
treaties. But the real difficulty of dealing with the matter arises 
when it is proposed that all the treaty Powers should use ‘ their 
whole strength ’ against the convicted violator or violators. It 
will be observed that the writer in the Round Table only proposes 
that coercion should be applied if an infringement of treaty rights 
takes place without the case having been previously ‘ submitted 
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to the review of the International Conference.’ He does not 
state what is to happen if, after the Conference has pronounced 
its judgment, one or other of the contending parties refuses to 
abide by its decision, and this contingency may not improbably 
occur. Moreover, an important variant of this proposal is 
advocated by others. It has been frequently suggested that the 
Conference or Court of Arbitration should have an International 
army and navy placed at its disposal in order to enforce respect 
for its decisions. This, in fact, is the logical outcome of any 
scheme having for its object the complete assertion of inter- 
national supremacy over national tendencies and aspirations. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the serious nature of the 
obstacles which will have to be encountered before practical effect 
can be given to this programme. In the first place, it involves 
the adoption of the wholly novel principle that, in dealing with 
international questions, the voice of the majority is to decide. 
I do not say that, in the interests of the peace of the world, this 
principle should not be accepted, but, before deciding on its 
acceptance, the public ought thoroughly to understand what it 
implies, and what results may possibly ensue from its adoption. 
We are all at present dealing with this subject under the pre- 
dominating influence of the political crime perpetrated by the 
Central Powers of Europe. We wish to place an effectual clféck 
on the aggressive vagaries of absolutist rulers, and especially 
on those of Prussian Junkerdom. It ought not, however, to be 
forgotten that the suggested international process may have to 
deal with other subjects of a totally different nature. How 
would the scheme have operated if it had been in force previous 
to the outbreak of the war in South Africa? However the case 
might have been presented to the International Court, the real 
issue at stake would have been whether British supremacy, with 
all its civilising proclivities, was to be maintained, or whether it 
should yield place to a foreign government of retrograde pro- 
pensities. Remembering the views then almost universally 
current amongst foreign nations on the merits and demerits of 
the whole case, it is, to say the least, highly probable that the 
decision of the International Court would have been adverse 
to Great Britain, and that. a death-blow would have been inflicted 
on British South African policy. Would the British nation have 
been prepared to acquiesce in any such decision? I should hesitate 
to answer this question with an assured affirmative. It is quite 
conceivable that other questions of a somewhat similar character, 
which will vitally affect the interests of the whole Empire, will 
arise in the future. 

Then, again, it has to be remembered that the creation of an 
International army and navy almost necessarily connotes the 
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whole or partial disappearance of purely national military and — 
naval forces. That something in the nature of a general dis- 
‘armament should take place after the War is not merely desirable ; 
it is absolutely necessary in order to permit of the financial re- 
cuperation of the world. But, in so far at all events as the British 
nation is concerned, it would be suicidal to agree to any measures 
which will involve a diminution of our relative naval strength as 
compared with that of other Powers. Waller, presumably during 
a Royalist phase of his chequered career, wrote : 


Where’er thy Navy spreads her canvas wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, she brings. 


Although the wings are no longer canvas, the statement holds 
as good now as it did more than two hundred years ago. For a 
long time the British Navy afforded the best guarantee 
for peace possessed by the civilised world, and it has now proved 
an instrument of rare potency both in securing the immunity of 
our shores from invasion and in rescuing civilisation from modern 
barbarism. The utmost caution and circumspection must, there- 
fore, be shown in dealing with this all-important question. It 
would be madness for the British nation to consent to disarm 
unless it not merely can receive adequate assurances, but also 
acquires the absolute certainty that it can do so without danger. 
It should never be forgotten that the British Navy constitutes, if 
not the sole, by far the most effective guardian of the British 
Empire, and that the vast extent and wealth of that Empire 
are eminently calculated to excite the jealousy and to stimulate 
the predatory instincts of other nations, whether their form of 
government be absolutist or democratic. 

It is obvious that, even assuming the general principle of 
International supremacy to be accepted by all or by most of the 
Powers—in itself a somewhat bold assumption—many very diffi- 
cult and important questions of detail would have to be settled. 
How is the permanent Court of Arbitration to be constituted? 
On what basis is the proportionate weight to be assigned to the 
voice of each nation to be regulated? Notably, if that basis is to 
be comparative population, is the British Empire, with its popu- 
lation of four hundred and thirty millions of people, to be con- 
sidered a single unit, or is representation to be limited to the 
United Kingdom to the exclusion of the self-governing Dominions 
and Dependencies? It is possible, however, that these and other 
cognate problems, in spite of their great intricacy, admit of solu- 
tion, but even when they have been solved, the general success 
of the plan will, in a great measure, depend upon the 
answers which can be given to two crucial questions. In the 
first place, can perfect confidence be entertained in the strict 
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impartiality of the Arbitrators? In the second place, can 
full reliance be placed on the loyalty and obedience of the 
International army and navy to its miscellaneous masters? As 
regards the first point, it has to be remembered that a very severe 
strain will be placed on the judicial spirit of some, at least, of the 
members of the Court. If they are to perform faithfully their 
International duty, they will have to lay aside absolutely all 
national prejudice and be prepared to pronounce against their 
own country and their own countrymen. As regards the second 
question, it should not be forgotten that the soldiers and sailors 
of the recalcitrant and condemned country or countries might 
possibly be called upon to bear arms against their own kith and 
kin, and that they might not improbably be encouraged in their 
disinclination to do so by the reflection that the injustice of the 
Arbitral decision was clearly shown by the fact that the repre- 
sentatives of their own country, being in a minority, had had to 
yield to the view taken by a prejudiced majority. The voice of 
their own governments and of their own people will be pulling 
them in one direction, that of their International masters in 
another. Which voice will they obey? It would be hazardous 
to suppose that the spirit of International allegiance will assuredly 
predominate over that of national sympathy and sentiment. 
Moreover, it is almost certain that the recalcitrant nation or 
nations will find some sympathisers amongst the other members 
of the International Areopagus. Will these latter consent to bear 
arms in order to defend a cause which they condemn? Will they 
not rather be disposed to aid the cause which commands their 
sympathies? However much statesmen and moralists may be 
inclined to ‘think internationally,’ it will be no easy matter to 
expel from the minds of the masses the whole of the old leaven 
which will bid them ‘think nationally.’ Yet unless this quasi- 
miracle can be achieved, Internationalism will evaporate in a 
cloud of words, and, when the moment of trial comes, the world 
will revert to all the evils of the present and avowedly vicious 
system. 

The suggestion that there should be established a Court of 
Arbitration, having an International force at its disposal, does 
not, however, stand alone. An alternative plan has been put 
forward by the International Defence League, whose views have 
been ably expounded by Mr. O. F. Maclagan in a work entitled 
Mutual Defence of Nations. Under this scheme a ‘Council of 
Nations’ is to be established whose functions would be: 


1. To prevent any nation attacking another nation upon any pretext 


whatsoever. 
2. To adjudicate in any dispute between nations when requested to do 


so by both or all the parties to such dispute. 
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The Council is not to dispose of any naval or military force of 
its own. Each nation would ‘retain its present armaments, 
or so much of them as may be mutually agreed or individually 
preferred.’ These armaments are, however, ‘to be used solely 
and exclusively for defensive purposes, such defensive purposes 
to include the attacking of any invading forces illegally occupying 
alien territory.’ If any nation invades the territory of any other 
nation, the treaty Powers are to blockade the trespasser and to 
join their forces in order ‘ to repel the invaders and to thrust them 
back to their own frontiers.’ 

This scheme seems at first sight both plausible and attractive. 
It gets rid of all the difficulties involved in the organisation and 
employment of an international force. It would, supposing all 
the treaty Powers were loyal to their engagements, meet such a 
case as the flagrant violation of law perpetrated by the Germans 
when they invaded Belgium. Nevertheless, it is open te many 
and very serious objections. 

In the first place, it presupposes that under no circumstances 
is war justifiable. No nation is to attack another nation ‘ upon 
any pretext whatsoever.’ In spite of my profound dislike for war, 
and my strong conviction that all possible means should be 
adopted to avoid its occurrence, I am unable to accept this extreme 
doctrine. Moreover, it is to be noted that the scheme advocated 
by the International Defence League does not deal with what is 
probably the most odious form of strife, namely, Civil War. It 
is quite true that in the past many, probably the majority of, wars 
have been unjustifiable and that, had the world been governed 
with greater wisdom, they might have been avoided. But there 
are exceptions. Some wars have been perfectly justifiable. Some 
also have almost certainly been unavoidable, inasmuch as the 
points at issue were quite incapable of being settled by arbitration. 
Some also, at the cost, indeed, of great temporary distress and 
suffering, have done much more good than harm. Take the case 
of the great American Civil War. In this case two vital prin- 
ciples were at stake. The first was the preservation of the Union. 
The second was the abolition of slavery. Both causes were worth 
fighting for. So eminent a pacificist as the late Mr. John Bright 
thought the action of the Northern States justifiable. His 
sympathetic biographer (Mr. G. M. Trevelyan) says ‘ Bright 
was a man of peace. But he was not for peace at the price of 
slavery.’* Even if it had been possible to determine with certainty 
who were the aggressors,’ it is inconceivable that any ‘ Council 
of Nations’ could have prevented this war. It could only have 

6 Life of John Bright, p. 318. 


7 The first shot was fired on April 12, 1861, by the Confederates at 
Charleston. They bombarded and eventually captured Fort Sumter. 
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been avoided if the Confederates had been prepared to abolish 
slavery and to renounce their allegiance to the principle of State 
rights, and they were certainly not prepared to adopt either of 
these courses. 

Take again the case of the Italian Wars.of Liberation. How 
would the proposed ‘ Council,of Nations ’ have dealt with the sub- 
ject of Italian unity? There was only one possible solution. It 
was that the Austrians should be expelled, ‘ bag and baggage,’ out 
of Italy, and that a similar fate should attend the Bourbons at 
Naples, where King Bomba, according to an historic phrase 
borrowed by Mr. Gladstone from an Italian source, had ‘ erected 
a system of government which was a negation of God.’ It is 
inconceivable that either of these two objects could have been 
accomplished without the employment of force. It is quite certain 
that neither the Austrians nor the Bourbons would have relaxed 
their hold on Italy at the mere bidding of a body of International 
Arbitrators. Even supposing, moreover, that the majority of the 
treaty Powers had rallied to the Italian cause, against whom 
would their forces have had to be employed? According to the 
scheme advocated by the International Defence League, they 
should have been sent against the aggressors, but who in this case 
were the aggressors? In 1859 the Austrians first invaded Italy. 
But the real aggressor was Cavour. He saw clearly enough that, 
without war, there was no possibility of freeing Italy. He there- 
fore goaded the Austrians to madness. They foolishly fell into 
the trap and thus placed themselves wrong in the eyes of the 
world by commencing hostilities. But this was only one episode 
in the general struggle. In 1860 Garibaldi and the Italians were 
not merely in reality but also technically the aggressors. They 
invaded the Two Sicilies. According to the scheme advocated by 
the International Defence League the treaty Powers should have 
prevented the invasion, and this they could easily have done. 
Napoleon the Third, indeed, wished to prevent it, but Lord John 
Russell, urged on by Sir James Lacaita, with the whole public 
opinion of free England at his back, refused to be a party to any 
such transaction.* Thus Italian unity was secured. Would the 
British nation have tolerated action in defence of Italy’s whilom 
oppressors? I trow not. In this case the scheme propounded by 
the International Defence League would have been wholly inade- 
quate to meet the requirements of the situation. 

In truth, as I have already indicated, the plan goes perilously 
near reproducing the defects of the Holy Alliance. It would tend 
to stereotype and maintain the existing order of things, and the 
existing order of things is by no means universally worthy of 


8 See the graphic account given of this episode in Trevelyan’s Garibaldi and 
the Making of Italy, pp. 99-109. 
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being maintained. It would deny to all oppressed peoples a resort 
to the ultima ratio of revolution, a right -which is held especially 
sacred by all democrats. Professor Hearnshaw has recently 
reminded us that ‘the English Puritans, including the early 
Quakers, considered that the political freedom and religious liberty 
were ideals that justified and, indeed, demanded armed resistance 
to tyranny.”* How also, under this plan, would such a case as 
that of Egypt have been treated? In 1882 Great Britain was the 
aggressor. British troops invaded Egypt. Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
is, of course, in error in supposing that British intervention was 
wholly or even mainly undertaken on behalf of the bondholding 
interest.*° Some armed intervention was absolutely necessary in 
order to save Egypt from anarchy. Under the scheme of the 
International Defence League, all the treaty Powers should have 
combined to prevent British intervention. Had they done so, 
they would have been traitors to civilisation. Again, would the 
plan have afforded any solution to the very intricate questions 
which have of recent years agitated the Balkan Peninsula? 
Without entering into the question at length, the answer must, 
I think, be in the negative. 

I do not say that some International arrangements may not 
eventually be made which will at all events greatly diminish the 
risk of future wars. I hope and believe that something in this 
direction may be successfully accomplished. But the very for- 
midable nature of the obstacles which will have to be encountered, 
allusion to only some of which has been made in this article, will 
have to be recognised and the difficulties fairly faced. 


CROMER. 


9 Freedom in Service, p. 65. 10 The European Anarchy, p. 139. 
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THE WAR INDUSTRIES OF FRANCE 


History offers no parallel to the War which for nearly two years 
has devastated the world. Its novelty lies not only in the enor- 
mous expenditure of money and men, nor in the weapons of which 
preceding generations had not so much as an idea—aeroplanes, 
dirigibles, submarines—but also in the fact that war has ceased 
to be exclusively an affair of armies, navies, and their necessary 
equipment. War, as it is waged to-day, directly concerns and 
takes possession of the whole nation. Formerly everyone, no 
doubt, was more or less conscious of its effects, but the usual 
routine of daily life continued none the less in customary guise 
both in town and country. To-day a nation like France, if it has 
no wish to perish, must subordinate all things else to the constant 
tension of its entire strength in the struggle : its entire strength 
must be directed to a single end. 

When war broke out, public opinion in France believed almost 
unanimously that the convulsion would be terrible but short. 
Gradually she understood that the War would be long, and even 
that_it was bound to be long, if one wished to get the better of 
an enemy whose numbers and powers were alike formidable. To 
issue victoriously from the struggle something very different was 
required from a sudden outburst of energy : what was needed was 
an adaptation of the whole nation to the War. The latter thus 
became a sort of established condition, at least for a time, and the 
War’s duration would be appreciably shorter in proportion as our 
fusion with it should grow more complete. To it must be attracted 
all the thought, all the forces of France, all of whose resources 
of every kind had to be arranged for the purpose of war. How- 
ever great those resources may be, they tend at a crisis of such 
violence to become quickly exhausted. If they are to outlast 
those of the enemy their employment must be regulated by 
thoughtful organisation and direction, so as to combine with the 
minimum of expense the maximum of effect. 

The need for this transformation, caused by a war which 
demands not only a nation in arms but the organisation of an 
entire people, is to-day patent to all eyes. But it could not be 
guessed beforehand. It was not even clearly seen that the army of 
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combatants must be supported by an army of workers, and that 
millions of men, struggling on the field of battle or in the trenches, 
are placed in a position of inferiority unless hundreds of thousands 
of men are at work for them at the same time in the factories. 

Had this truth, which to-day seems almost too evident, been 
present to our minds before this War, necessary precautions 
would have been taken. Industrial mobilisation would have been 
prepared as carefully as that of the army or the fleet. The 
moment war was declared, a system scrupulously arranged in 
every detail would have entered upon vigorous existence. From 
the first day every factory, large or small, would have known 
what it had to furnish, and would have ensured a supply of 
materials, tools, and indispensable labour. While the masses of 
men mobilised for the army rejoined their corps, the workmen 
attached to war factories, and those alone, would have been 
mobilised at once, like the staff of railways or of posts and 
telegraphs. 

The German Government, having devoted long premeditation 
to the War, had taken its measures on this point, as on every 
other. Nevertheless, those measures proved at fault. It is known 
that Germany too lacked munitions for some months after the 
battle of the Marne. But the power of her metallurgic depart- 
ment, and the care taken at the time of mobilisation to retain the 
necessary workmen in the war factories, enabled her to reconsti- 
tute the manufacture of material and munitions sufficient for her 
needs, before the Allies were in a position to achieve the same 
result. 

In France the mobilisation of the army and the fleet was 
accomplished without a hitch, in conformity with arrangements 
of long standing. But industrial mobilisation, the necessity for 
which had not been imposed upon us previously, had to be 
improvised. At first the process was only partial, but it was 
completed gradually by a series of successive measures, dictated 
by the pressure of events, which showed it to be of ever greater 
urgency. About the end of August 1914 the supply of munitions 
began to run short. We were on the point of finding ourselves 
reduced to the amount hitherto considered necessary for time of 
war, and supposed to be amply sufficient. 

In a moment such anticipations were cruelly falsified. It was 
a matter of supreme necessity and at the shortest notice to produce 
three times, six times, ten times as much as had been estimated. 
It was not only munitions that failed us. The Germans were 
largely provided with heavy artillery : of this we had very little. 
Trench material was completely lacking. Time pressed. The 
enemy, master of that part of our country which was richest in 
metallurgic industry, and strongly entrenched from Artois to the 
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Swiss frontier, was manufacturing at full speed. How were we 
to do the same at a rate to keep level with him? It is easy to 
imagine how agonised were the men on whom weighed the 
responsibility of this task. 

The first thing to be done, of course, was to make an inven- 
tory of the industrial resources of France and to set up a plan 
which would enable us to use them to the utmost advantage, 
while endeavouring by every means to ensure a rapid and constant 
increase of the initial output. It was necessary, therefore, on 
the one hand to manufacture a maximum in the establishments 
of the State, and on the other to organise manufacture by private 
firms. The obstacles, however, were numerous, and some were 
almost insurmountable. 

What, in fact, was the position during the months of August- 
September 1914 of the metallurgic industries of France? Mobi- 
lisation had deprived the factories of almost all their youngest 
and most vigorous workmen. Civilian transport had ceased. 
Material no longer reached the factories, which were unable to 
dispatch their products. The moratorium on bills paralysed 
credit ; no operations were conducted except for ready money ; 
the moratorium on bank deposits deprived manufacturers at the 
same time of floating capital. They no longer accepted new 
orders, and hesitated to carry out those in course of fulfilment 
for fear of not being paid. 

A moment of discouragement and prostration followed. More 
than half of the manufacturing concerns closed their doors ; those 
which remained open were carried on in the majority of cases 
with a reduced staff, while the number of working hours was also 
reduced. 

Even in November 1914 the Director of the St. Chamond 
factories, while passing through his half-deserted workshops in 
the company of a representative from the Ministry of War, 
exclaimed, as his arms dropped in a gesture of discouragement, 
* How are we to set all that going again? How can we reorganise 
the factory with a shortage of men, with deficiency of material, 
interruption of transport, et cetera?’ 

Still, if we wished to resist the invader and close to the enemy 
the roads to Calais, Paris, Verdun, and Belfort, the Ministry of 
War was bound to construct artillery and manufacture an unfore- 
seen and enormous quantity of shells, explosives, rifles, machine- 
guns, aeroplanes. And that at a time when the largest manufac- 
turing district in the country was lost to us, when the experienced 
captains of industry of the north and of the east were incapable 
of producing anything ! 

To escape from this tragic situation it was necessary to carry 
out a veritable ‘ rétablissement industriel,’ involving quite as much 
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energy, perseverance, and deserved good fortune as attended the 
famous strategical ‘ rétablissement ’ of the Marne. The guiding 
principle was, above all, to obtain the maximum of output in the 
shortest time possible. 

For France this was a question of life or death. The starting- 
point of the organisation was to divide up French territory 
between groups of manufacturers. On the 20th of September 
1914 there came into existence a certain number of groups, at 
the head of which were placed directors of large manufacturing 
and metallurgical establish.aents, of railway companies, etc. 
These Heads of Groups were nominated by the Minister of 
War. Hecharged them with the duty of taking a census of manu- 
facturing resources in the district assigned to each, with the 
object of utilising the small manufacturers, either separately or 
in combination, and for the purpose of obtaining the maximum 
output from the existing staffs and equipments in each district. 

At first the number of groups was nine; it has since been 
raised to fifteen. 

The majority of Heads of Groups took up in their entirety 
orders addressed to their group. In their turn they transmitted 
some of these orders to sub-contractors who possessed in the 
district factories of greater or less importance. 

In the Paris group a different plan was followed. No single 
bargain was concluded with the Head of the Group. Each of the 
large establishments devoted to the construction of machines or 
of motor-cars in the Paris district came to a direct agreement 
with the State. There were as many contracts as there were 
manufacturers (several hundreds, in fact) capable of guaranteeing 
the work. 

The groups were specialised. The same group was not con- 
cerned with all kinds of manufacture. In each district was one 
group solely occupied in making ‘75’ shells; to another would be 
assigned heavy shells, to another shells of cast-steel, to another 
shrapnel, to another metal, and to another washers for shells. 

This system had the advantage of saving the State at a 
moment of most urgent necessity the trouble of treating directly 
with each manufacturer on a large or small scale. Instead of 
concluding thousands of agreements, the Ministry of War was 
only obliged to conclude a few, and, except in the case of the 
Paris district, those only with the Heads of Groups. The latter 
took all responsibility and guaranteed their fulfilment. The 
State in confiding orders to them knew with whom it 
had to deal. Again, the State at that time lacked the 
necessary means for taking a rapid and complete census of the 
industrial resources of the country. It was imperative, how- 
ever, that such a census should be taken. This task fell naturally 
to the Heads of Groups, who made it their duty to search out in 
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every nook and corner of their district manufacturers capable of 
undertaking in their turn a larger or smaller portion of the orders, 
to encourage them, guide them, and enable them to combine, 
where necessary, their staffs and equipments. 

An effort collectively organised in this way was bound to be 
more fruitful than the efforts of isolated and unconnected indi- 
viduals, who would have competed with one another and thus 
increased the expense. On the other hand, this system had the 
disadvantage of making the State too dependent on the zeal and 
capacity of various Heads of Groups. It soon was replaced by 
an organisation which the State itself directed. Knowing better 
than anyone the complex and multitudinous needs which had to 
be provided for, the State had every advantage, whenever it was 
possible, in treating directly with the manufacturers. 

Besides, the organisation of groups was mainly adapted to the 
manufacture of shells. Many other urgent questions were aris- 
ing at the same time, of which the State itself was obliged to 
undertake the solution. It was necessary to make good the losses 
in field artillery, to construct the material for heavy artillery and 
artillery of exceptional power, to manufacture the material for 
trenches: all these new categories of manufacture had to be 
organised, installed, and completed. Similarly it became neces- 
sary to create and equip a chemical war-industry, to furnish in 
large quantities products which had never been manufactured in 
France, and to experiment with new ones, while increasing at 
the same time in huge proportions the production of powders and 
explosives that might be called ‘classical.’ How would it have 
been possible to face at the same time so many difficulties of 
equal urgency, unless the State had taken in hand the direction 
of war-industries and laid upon itself the duty of utilising the 
resources of the country to the fullest extent? 

With regard to raw material—especially with regard to coal 
and iron, and consequently steel—the situation was critical. By 
occupying a certain number of Departments in the North and in 
the East, the enemy demobilised a great many industrial under- 
takings. The same blow, by reason of the close interdependence 
of various manufacturing districts, paralysed or retarded many 
others. The President of the Association of German Iron Manu- 
facturers, M. E. Schrédter, of Diisseldorf, read on the 31st of 
January 1915 at a meeting of that Association a report on investi- 
gations made by him in that part of France which the German 
armies had occupied. He emphasised the extent of the damage 
inflicted : 


With regard to coal [he wrote], if the trenches had been drawn not 
on military principles, but in accordance with economically strategic con- 
siderations, we could, by advancing a few kilometres, have occupied the 
whole of the mining area. Even if one admits that the French have 
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succeeded in maintaining normal service in what was left to them of the 
mines in that district, and in those situated near the Loire, in Burgundy, 
in le Gard, l’Aveyron, etc., which produce, in time of peace, thirteen 
millions of tons, the actual amount extracted could only reach an annual 
maximum of between fifteen and eighteen million tons—in other words, 
some 35 per cent. of their normal production. Now France, in addition 
to her own production, imports in normal times twenty million tons. 
Suddenly they were deprived of the twenty-eight million tons furnished 
by the North and the Pas de Calais, as well as of the coke, which amounted 
to 78 per cent. of the total amount of coke produced. 


The position of iron-ore appeared to M. Schrédter still worse. 
According to him it may be assumed that, in consequence of the 
occupation of the basin of Briey and of the proximity of the 
enemy’s lites, the entire production of the Meurthe-and-Moselle 
district was brought to a standstill. That is to say, the French 
production of iron-ore was reduced by 90 per cent., or at least 
by 85 per cent., considering the greater richness of other French 
iron-ore deposits. The eighteen shafts in the occupied territory, 
some of which had yielded as much as two million tons a year, 
had been completely out of action since the outbreak of war. 
Indeed, the Italians, who formed the great majority of workmen 
engaged, at once disappeared. 

M. Schrédter ended : 

The German army, by its iron strangle-hold on France in the North 

and by taking root in the line of trenches, has inflicted on the French 
iron industry the same misfortunes as those intended by England to befall 
the basins of Lorraine, of the Rhine, and of Westphalia. 
No doubt the French iron industry, deprived of 70 per cent. of 
French coal and of 85 per cent. of French iron-ore, must have 
seemed in the eyes of the enemy to be suffering from a fatal 
blow. But the victim did not give herself up for lost. Aided 
by the energetic impulsion of the State, she continued to struggle 
and escaped with honour from an almost desperate situation. It 
may be noticed, in the first place, that the loss of the iron-ore of 
Lorraine, which no doubt dealt a heavy blow to our trade in com- 
mercial products—in girders, rails, etc.—was less serious for 
national defence than would have been the loss of the richer and 
purer ores in the West and South of France, which are indis- 
pensable for manufacturing artillery. Moreover, M. Schrédter 
omits to take account of the fact that the French iron-mines, as 
distinguished from those in Lorraine, lend themselves to inten- 
sive working, which yields a vast quantity of iron-ore. Finally, 
he forgets that for us the sea-routes have remained open. What 
we cannot in the circumstances produce we are at liberty to 
import. Iron-ore will come to us from Algeria or Spain. Coal 
will reach us from England. 

Raw material once obtained, had we the means of utilising 
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it? Had we, for instance, a sufficient number of Martin fur- 
naces? And, supposing that we procured the necessary quantity 
of steel, were the factories and machines at our disposal adequate ? 
To these questions the answers were unfortunately negative. 
State establishments no doubt possessed equipment, but they were 
forced to make a gigantic effort to enlarge their scope, to instal 
new works, to multiply their normal production, to extend and 
diversify it. 

As for private factories, they have in most cases been obliged 
to submit to considerable modification in order that they might 
be adapted to production of a kind to which they had not 
been accustomed. Previously they had been used for construct- 
ing motor-cars, railway-carriages, rails, bicycles, agricultural 
machines, etc. ; henceforward they would have to make shells, 
grenades, fuses, etc. To the honour of French manufacturers be 
it said that they never hesitated to follow the indications furnished 
by the State. No sooner was an appeal made to them than they 
at once gave up their usual work on which their income depended 
and placed factories and machines at the disposal of national 
defence without any assurance that it would be to their advantage. 

Hardly a case was to be found where a man’s desire to con- 
tinue to earn money by his ordinary business prevailed over his 
anxiety to join in the common effort to combat the enemy. Many 
manufacturers went even further. Not contented with devoting 
the factories which they possessed to the manufacture of war 
material, they built and installed others. In a few months one 
saw the peaceful countryside covered with huge workshops, in 
which throbbing engines pulsated day and night without cessa- 
tion. At the same time every lathe and every press which could 
be discovered was laid under contribution. Machine tools 
were deplorably insufficient; they were obtained from abroad, 
principally from America. 

The problem of labour was second to none in difficulty. 
Mobilisation had removed numbers of workmen from State 
establishments as well as from private factories. The labour to 
hand was far below what was required. A beginning was made 
by engaging all available civilians. But the total was still far 
from being complete. It was necessary to recall from the Colours 
to the factories a large number of hands and skilled workmen. 
This delicate operation was performed with care, so as to avoid as 
far as possible all suspicion of favour or injustice. Public opinion 
realised that the summons to the factory was equivalent to 
changing one’s regiment. The Minister of War considers that 
at this moment such men are of more use to the national defence 
as workmen than as soldiers. In the interest, therefore, of 
national defence he restores them to the workshops, where their 
presence is indispensable. 
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For months past great efforts have been made to substitute, 
wherever such a change was possible, civilian, and especially 
feminine, labour for military labour. It is hoped that very soon 
women will constitute one third of the labour employed in war 
industries. This result, however, is not to be achieved without 


some trouble. ‘A certain amount of resistance,’ reports one 
manager, ‘arises from that vis inertiae which some people 
describe as a ‘‘ matter of principle.’’’ In certain firms (let us 


call them B and T for example) we are told ‘ There have never 
been any women in our workshops; therefore we can’t employ 
them.’ But in the end these same firms fall into line with the 
rest, who had shown themselves less hostile to innovation; the 
more so as women in war factories have given entire satisfaction 
to employers. Their good-will, endurance, conscientiousness 
have proved in no way inferior to those qualities in men. They 
excel in those kinds of work which demand particularly attention 
and skill. Even where strength is required they succeed, except 
in tasks of very severe physical strain. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the problem of labour 
is solved henceforward. On the contrary, it continues, or rather 
it continually is renewed—in proportion as the war manufac- 
tures take wider scope, as the existing establishments are 
enlarged, and as new workshops are created. It has also been 
necessary to have recourse to foreign and colonial labour. 

Meanwhile all this immense body of work requires supervision. 
The State has a capital interest in assuring itself that the raw 
material is properly used, that the labour is well employed, and 
that the products manufactured are not defective. 

In peace-time the manufacture of artillery products was con- 
trolled by the Service des Forges, whose officers made regular 
inspections of the factories and took care that the orders were 
exactly executed. Since the outbreak of war this service has 
been considerably strengthened by officiers contréleurs, aide- 
contréleurs, etc. Besides this, the Minister has instructed several 
officers of higher rank, directly attached to his Department, to 
carry out special missions in various districts to ensure the pro- 
gress of operations, to assist the manufacturers with technical 
advice, and to smooth difficulties of every kind which might 
present themselves. 

Lastly, the Minister held frequent meetings, presided over 
by himself, of the Heads of Groups, the principal manufacturers 
entrusted with orders, the Heads of the Artillery Service, and the 
officers charged with special missions, so that he might have a 
complete account of the situation of the manufacturing process 
and of the difficulties encountered, and that these difficulties 
might be solved as quickly as possible by common agreement. 
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In this way it has become possible to follow, advise, and 
control the private industries working for the War Department. 

But it should be stated quite plainly that no organisation, 
however fortunate and however intelligent it might be, would have 
sufficed by itself to save France from the terrible danger which 
threatened it at the end of 1914. This organisation would have 
remained a dead letter, were it not for the spirit of devotion and 
sacrifice which then animated and sustained all classes of the 
nation. The method pursued appealed to the good-will of all 
and allowed free scope for its exertion. Manufacturers took heart 
again. They realised that they would not be ruined by war- 
work and that their initiative would be rewarded. Many of them 
have performed prodigies of work, ingenuity, and invention. 
They have known how to extract marvellous results from the 
means at their disposal, often incomplete and imperfect. 

The good-will of the workmen was as imperatively necessary 
as that of the manufacturers. Without the self-denial and self- 
sacrifice of the workmen the output could never have reached the 
level of our hopes. But the workmen realised that France was 
in mortal danger. It is an insult to them to declare that they 
were compelled by force to renounce for the moment their Trade- 
Union privileges and their normal conditions of work. On the 
contrary, if for periods of many months in many factories they 
have refused all rest and have prolonged their hours of work 
almost to the extreme limit of their strength, they have done so 
of their own free-will and because they knew that it was necessary 
to continue producing, producing at any price. 

This unanimous devotion, this prolonged and sustained effort 
of the whole nation has borne excellent fruit, as may be judged 
in a moment by the figures which we shall be able to quote. But 
the fact must not be hidden that, in proportion as difficulties are 
victoriously overcome, others arise from the very victory itself, 
just as in Natural Science the solution of one problem gives rise to 
several new ones. The more manufactures are amplified, the 
more numerous are the obstacles, which it is often far from easy 
to surmount. 

Take, for example, the manufacture of shells. Huge factories, 
entirely new, are now ready to produce ; their installation is com- 
plete ; it seems as though nothing remained but to set the machines 
in motion, when the daily total of production is sure to register 
several thousand more shells. Certainly, if certain conditions are 
realised. To manufacture those thousands of new shells one must 
have at disposal more coal and more steel: the quantity, there- 
fore, of coal and iron, extracted or imported, must be increased. 
This, too, must be transported : it becomes necessary , therefore, to 
have more railway trucks in use, more lines of rail, or at least 
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a larger number of trains per day, more rapid water-transport, 
which again means more material. If the raw material be im- 
ported by sea, many more vessels must be discharged more 
quickly. Hence increase of labour is required, not only for ser- 
vice in the new factories but also to cope with the growing traffic 
in the ports, on the railways, on the canals—especially on the 
latter, if the working of the locks is to be accelerated, light 
provided for transport by night, etc. 

Now let us suppose the shells finished: the next thing is to 
charge them. We must therefore produce a larger quantity of 
explosives, enlarge the factories concerned with chemical pro- 
ducts and even build fresh ones, in addition to procuring the 
necessary raw material. Hence more multiplication of transport, 
more congestion of lines of communication, more appeals for 
labour. Then the empty shells must be conveyed to the place 
where they will be charged, and afterwards to the depéts from 
which they will be despatched to the Front. If there is a sensible 
increase in the quantity of shells, the number of necessary 

waggons is increased in the same proportion and the indispensable 
labour must yet again be augmented. 

The same necessities are obviously incurred in relation to the 
other manufactures of war material. The more guns produced, 
the more rifles, maching-guns, trench material, motor-cars, aero- 
planes, the more urgent become the problems relating to raw 
material, transport, labour, etc. 

Successful effort involves constantly new efforts, without 
stoppage or delay. 

The following table will give an idea of the progress of 
French war-manufactures from the beginning of the War to the 
end of March, estimating by the conventional symbol of 100 the 
amount produced at the beginning of August 1914 : 


Comparative Production—Proportions. 

















Boginsing | weaot | Beginning) gna of 
of May 15, of 
| August | 1915 | | February a 
Manufacture of are 100: | 2300 | 6500 8800 9850 
Manufacture of rifles . 100 3100 | 17,900 | 21,600 | 23,700 | 
Explosives manufactured in 
France. . 100 700 1770 2239 2560 | 
Powders manufactured in 
France . 100 | 180 280 280 445 | 
Manufacture of empty ‘ 
shells . 100 | 1400 2900 3040 3570 | 
Manufacture of empty shells 
(all heavier than«75’) .{| 100 850 3500 4410 5460 
Manufacture of field-guns_ . 100 1100 1900 2310 2530 
Buffers (daily ee ‘ 100 600 1700 1030 1140 
Gun-carriages . . . 100 350 520 550 450 | 








1 In Deeember 1914. 
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Thus the French factories were manufacturing in round numbers 
98 times as many machine-guns at the end of March 1916 
as at the beginning of August 1914 and 237 times as many 
rifles. This extraordinary increase is partly due to the fact that 
in August 1914 the starting-point was very low, but this only 
makes the effort necessary to arrive at so large an output the more 
considerable. 

The State establishments are producing 44 times the amount 
of powders. It must be remembered that in peace-time the 
quantity furnished by them was already very large. 

The French factories are turning out 25 times more 
explosives than in August 1914. Not one of our shells is charged 
with imported explosives. 

They produce 35 times as many ‘75’ empty shells as at 
the beginning of the War, 54 times as many shells of more 
than ‘75’ calibre, and the proportion has greatly increased 
again since the end of March 1916. 

Ordnance factories furnish 25 times as many ‘75’ guns, 11 
times as many buffers, 44 times as many gun-carriages. 

As to heavy artillery, the progress cannot be measured by com- 
parison in figures, because the question is more complex : there 
have been both adaptation and transformation of existing material, 
and creation and manufacture of new matgrial ; but, on the whole, 
progress has been in a still greater proportion than in the case 
of field artillery. 

The figures speak volumes. They tell more clearly than any 
words could express both the effort which France has imposed on 
herself and the result which she has obtained. Her mechanical 
industries—at a time when she is deprived of three-quarters of 
her coal and of four-fifths of her iron—have never been nearly as 
powerful as to-day, and this power is increasing every day to meet 
the exigencies of war. This explains the fact that France not only 
supplies the greater part of her own requirements (except in the 
matter of raw material), but for months past has been furnishing 
our Continental Allies, so far as it was possible, with material, 
munitions, and explosives, not to speak of aeroplanes and motor- 
cars. 

She does so gladly, for she knows that all of them are colla- 
borating to the best of their power in the common work, and that 
they do not hesitate to sacrifice in case of need all that is most 
dear. She knows, too, that England was surprised in the midst of 
profound peace by the declaration of war, and thac her military 
preparations on land were in no way comparable with those of the 
Great Powers of the Continent. Pacific in tendency, by tradition, 
by habit, she was wholly set on works of peace. A maritime 
Power, the first in the world, she was preserved from invasion by 
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the sea and by a fleet without parallel, which she never ceased to 
increase. This incomparable fleet, by the bravery of its seamen 
and by the consummate skill of its leaders, has rendered to the 
cause of the Allies services which we cannot estimate too highly. 
It has assured the transport of powerful English and French 
armies with all their matériel; it has chased the German flag 
from every ocean; it has established a blockade which is ever 
growing more stringent, and the increasing pressure of which 
Germany can bear with difficulty. Its activity, though invisible, 
is incessant. Its superiority has been gloriously asserted in the 
battle of Jutland. But England never possessed more than a 
small professional army, for Colonial service. She has therefore 
been obliged to become transformed, if I may use the expression, 
in view of the war imposed on civilised Europe by Germany. So 
profound a transformation, at once moral and material, necessarily 
needs time. Men’s minds must be habituated to the constant 
thought of war ; their feelings must adapt themselves to it ; their 
trade must be organised and equipped for new productions. It 
is for this reason that France, under the spur of necessity, led the 
way for England. But England is now well on the road. Both 
will soon be marching at the same pace with their Allies towards 
a victory which only -depends on their inflexible resolution and 
unremitting effort. 


L. Litvy-BrvnL 
(French Ministry of Munitions). 
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NEUTRALITY IN NORTHERN EUROPE 


IMPRESSIONS DURING A RECENT VISIT TO NORWAY 
AND SWEDEN 


WE of the allied countries know only too well some of the diffi- 
culties which our respective Governments have had to encounter, 
quite apart altogether from the actual prosecution of the War. 
Never, probably, has statesmanship been beset with ‘so many 
and great dangers’ for belligerent nations, but possibly the 
neutral countries have found it just as difficult—perhaps more 
difficult--to feel that they were steering the national course 
aright during this appalling storm. 

From the early months of the War until now, for instance, 
I have felt the greatest. sympathy with the Government of 
Holland in its especially difficult position. None of the neutral 
countries have been more exposed to misconception, misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation, and yet each time I have visited 
Holland in the ordinary course of my episcopal work, or to visit 
our Naval Division interned at Groningen, I have felt with 
admiration that the Dutch were really conducting themselves as a 
model neutral people. They are bound by very close ties of sym- 
pathy to ourselves. They have been deeply moved by the suffer- 
ings of Belgium and are succouring 250,000 of its refugees. They 
have close commercial relations with our enemies, while many of 
the Dutch officers, who have taken their own military profession 
seriously, have felt a deep admiration for the efficiency of the 
great German war machine ; yet as a people they have remained 
correctly neutral throughout. 

When I was last with the Naval Division, the Dutch Com- 
mandant took the chair for me at an evening lecture and received 
just as warm a welcome from the men as our own Commodore 
had done the previous night. Evidently much pleased at this 
hearty reception, when he acknowledged it he said with much 
feeling ‘I see, gentlemen, that you feel I have tried to be fair 
and considerate in all my work of administration here.’ Quite 
a storm of applause showed how he had struck the right chord in 
recognising that all we Englishmen expect from Neutrals at the 
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present time is just what is fair and right both towards ourselves 
and others. Individual Dutch writers and artists have shown 
quite clearly, of course, where their sympathies have led them— 
notably Raemaekers—but, indeed, the attitude of the whole people 
seems to me to have been almost beyond praise, and I have never 
heard of any responsible expression of the contrary opinion from 
their more immediate neighbours. Nor, I am assured, is their 
neutrality a merely passive feeling. While injuries to their 
shipping and commerce will not carry the Government beyond 
protest and claims for reparation, an enemy would never be 
allowed to set foot in Holland without instant resistance. The 
Army remains mobilised, guarding the frontier watchfully night 
and day, and at any cost, I believe, the integrity of Holland will 
be maintained as long as its people are capable of its defence. 

I have not found it so easy, however, to form a satisfactory 
opinion of the real feeling in Norway and Sweden during my 
recent visits to those countries. It is, one supposes, generally 
considered that while Norway’s sympathies are with the Allies, 
the Swedes are with the enemy, or rather with German efficiency. 
The Norwegians are extremely prosperous just now, and many 
of them are rapidly accumulating very large fortunes. - Their 
carrying trade has been enormous for such a small country for 
many years, especially in the other hemisphere, and extremely 
profitable ; but even in this short time of war the profits, both of 
companies and private owners, in consequence of the largely 
increased prices for freight, have been quite colossal. It would 
seem incredible to English readers if I were to put down the 
extraordinary estimates I heard in Christiania as to the perfectly 
fabulous profits made in the course of a single year not only by 
shippers but by the firms of contractors who supply produce and 
canned meats, especially golasch—a kind of Irish stew—to the 
German Army. The only route to Russia open throughout the 
year for ourselves and other Europeans lies through Norway and 
Sweden by way of Newcastle. One crosses to Bergen, by rail 
to Christiania, up the eastern part of Sweden to Haparanda, and 
then, after crossing the river Torneo not far from the Arctic 
Circle, down through Finland to Petrograd. It is a delightful and 
interesting journey of about seven days, especially after leaving 
Bergen, when the train passes along the southern shores of the 
great Fiord to Christiania. This route has brought much profit 
to Norway as well as Sweden. Commercial prosperity is evident 
on every hand, and yet, notwithstanding the growing national 
wealth, both peoples are apprehensively and sincerely, like the 
rest of the world, ever longing for peace. The sympathies of 
Norway are, I believe, almost entirely with the Allies. They 
have suffered more severely than any other people next to our- 
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selves by the enemy’s destruction of their shipping, and are full 
of resentment. They say little about it but do not forget. With 
many it is a constant and sullen brooding upon losses which 
they feel they have done nothing to deserve and are powerless to 
redress, as they are determined like the Dutch to do everything 
which lies within their power to avoid being brought into the con- 
flict. Yet one hears on all sides that no doubts are entertained 
as to the final issue. To Norway the Battle of the Marne was 
decisive and represented the enemy’s failure to obtain alike their 
immediate object and their final purpose. ‘From that time we 
have felt,’ they say, ‘that you will increase in power and men, 
while they decrease, and the end, however long delayed, to us is 
perfectly clear.’ In the meantime, to their credit be it said, in 
Norway they do not neglect the duty which their commercial 
prosperity has laid upon them, and they—it is true of the Swedes 
also—contribute largely to funds for mitigating the hardships of 
French and Russian prisoners of war. No others need their help 
in the same way. There are large working parties for clothing 
amongst our own community as in other countries, and the usual 
supplies of bread and provisions are freely and liberally sent. If 
no war has called forth the same appalling suffering and hopeless 
misery and poverty, it is equally certain that no other has called 
out the same generous, eager, almost passionate, desire in both 
the belligerent and neutral countries to relieve them. 

The Queen of Norway has been especially active in the work 
of alleviation for the poor and has endeared herself more than 
ever to her people. No sovereigns could be more respected than 
King Haakon and Queen Maud, and no experiment in ‘ choosing 
for themselves a king’ could have been more successful. Their 
arrival in Norway at the first was extraordinarily auspicious. It 
sounded, as I heard it described soon afterwards, like some old 
Scandinavian saga : 

‘The people were waiting at the harbour, but the densest of 
Norwegian mists prevailed, and they could see nothing. The 
cold seemed to cling about and enfold one. Gradually the royal 
yacht appeared through the mist and approached the quay. Then 
the Royal salute was fired, and as the twenty-one guns sent their 
thundering vibrations through the heavy mist, as sometimes 
happens, they rent it apart in every direction, changing it into 
snow ; and as the flakes fell heavily and clothed the yacht itself, 
its masts and lines, in dazzling white, the sun shone out over all 
in a sky of blue,’ 

It was in such a romantic scene that Norway received its new 
King and Queen. Romance, however, since that day has played 
but little part in the administration which has followed. This 
has been of the most practical, thorough and efficient character and 
entirely free from mere display or sentiment. King Haakon seems 
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to have exactly met the aspirations of one of the most democratic 
peoples in the world, anxious in adopting monarchical rule to 
keep their national traditions on the one hand, and on the other 
to escape some of the perils which beset democracies, where the 
position of leaders is so often only assured as long as they are 
popular. 

The Norwegian King by the Constitution takes a leading part 
in the actual administration of national affairs, and little, if any- 
thing, of importance is done without him. He goes down to 
business every day as men go down to the City. He is always 
there by 10 a.M. when living just outside at his country house, 
and is so regular, they say, that people might set their clocks by 
him. Everyone in Norway respects and admires his manly 
character and simple and steady attention to his duties. There 
could hardly be a better example of the highest position in the 
State carrying with it the loftiest sense of duty. 

Queen Maud is also felt to be entirely like-minded with her 
husband, and although she won all hearts at once by her sym- 
pathy and wish to please and be of use, she has made them even 
more completely her own during the War by her womanly 
sympathy for those who have been brought to sorrow and priva- 
tion. It is well known that she has not hesitated to make very 
great personal sacrifices in order that she might contribute more 
largely than she could otherwise have done to the many funds and 
good works which her people have undertaken. 

I have ventured to give these little bits of information which 
have come to me during the last few weeks, because I feel that the 
personalities of the King and Queen count for so much in the 
neutrality and steadiness of the Norwegian people. 

We have an internment camp in Norway as well as in Holland 
at Jorstadmoen. It is a little more than 128 miles from Chris- 
tiania—Faaberg is the station—and the survivors of the India 
are there. The Chaplain from Christiania gives them services 
from time to time, and his faithfulness and thought for them are 
much appreciated. I am told they have not as yet felt the irk- 
someness of confinement as our fellow-countrymen at Groningen 
have done. They have had a hard and strenuous life in the past 
and are not as dissatisfied as we might suppose them to be with 
their enforced rest. Every consideration is shown them by the 
Norwegian Government just as it is in our own country, as far 
as we can possibly secure it, both with respect to our interned 
and prisoners of war. 

The situation in Sweden, even to its own people as well as 
to those long resident in the country, is far more complex than in 
any other neutral country, though it seems to have become simpler 
during the last few weeks. The Swedes are closely akin to their 
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Finnish neighbours and entirely in sympathy with them. They 
have, therefore, deeply resented the attempted Russification of 
Finland a few years ago with all its undeserved hardships and 
evils. It is, I believe, to be entirely abandoned, but, as the 
Psalmist says, the ‘iron has entered into the soul’ of the Finns 
while that Russifying process was steadily and somewhat ruth- 
lessly at work, and they will long be conscious of it. I have 
never heard a man regret his nationality except in Finland. After 
a charming evening some time ago at Helsingfors with a host who 
spoke English perfectly and had English surroundings, books, 
pictures, furniture, on every hand, as I shook hands with him at 
parting, I felt for a moment a doubt as to whether I had not 
been misinformed about him. He seemed so entirely English 
that I ventured to ask ‘ You are a Finn, are you not?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he replied mournfully, ‘ unfortunately, I am.’ Those dark days 
for a clever and cultured people have, we hope, entirely passed 
away, but the shadows will still linger for some time yet and 
Sweden is very conscious of them. The railways, too, so close to 
their own frontier with their strategical possibilities have 
seriously disturbed the public mind, and when the King spoke 
out upon that subject a short time before the War his words, 
although open to question constitutionally, were like so many 
sparks falling upon tinder ready to light up into a flame. 

When the struggle came, therefore, it was natural and 
inevitable that Sweden should be anti-Russian. Then, again, 
her ‘ Kultur ’ is that of Germany. The admiration of her Army 
for German military efficiency and thoroughness has been keenly 
appreciative for many years, and though the Swedes are a free 
people with intensely democratic instincts and ideals, as the 
Prussians certainly are not, the propagandists, who appear to 
be simply ubiquitous, have found very fertile soil for their indus- 
trious and untiring work of sowing tares. The pro-German spirit, 
therefore, has steadily grown and increased in the hearts and 
minds of the Swedish people. It is still difficult to say whether 
it is necessarily anti-English, for there have been varying waves 
of national feeling. 

At the outbreak of the War, if the Allies had not included 
Russia, the national spirit would have been with us and at that 
time had no very strong animus against us. Then there came 
a very strong wave of bitterness as the propagandists got to work 
and spread the idea in the belligerent as well as in the neutral 
countries that Great Britain had brought on the War for mer- 
cenary and selfish reasons. The idea is strong and general still 
in probably the whole of Northern Europe—it will have to be 
reckoned with hereafter—that we could have prevented the 
conflict, even if we did not actually cause it. In Sweden for 
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a time it was firmly believed that we were cynically and selfishly 
the actual cause. For instance, a friend of mine, a Swede, at 
a large party ventured to say, while this misrepresentation 
was at its height, ‘Great Britain-came into the War simply to 
keep her word to Belgium, and, if Sweden had been attacked by 
Russia, her action would have been just the same.’ The result 
was a perfect uproar of reproach, protest, and accusations of 
unworthy sympathy with an utterly selfish and entirely mer- 
cenary people. That wave of feeling, however, in due time spent 
itself, although during its flow the Activists, as those who desire 
intervention on the side of Germany are called, were numerous, 
ardent, and influential. Then came the fortification by Russia 
of the Aland Islands, and the flame burst up once more. 

These islands are close to the Swedish eastern coast, a little 
above Stockholm, and when the Russian Government commenced 
military works there a short time ago great agitation resulted 
on the mainland. Opinions were fairly equally divided. The 
violent party furiously demanded interference. Everyone knew 
that it had long been considered that the fortifying of the islands 
would be regarded as a direct menace and threat to Sweden if it 
should ever take place, and it was contended that, now it had 
begun, it was the tearing up of the treaty entered into with 
England and France, and known as the ‘ Treaty of Paris.’ The 
more sober part of the nation, however, reminded their fellow- 
countrymen that this is not peace time, and that their Russian 
neighbours, not at enmity with Sweden, might be expected and 
sympathetically permitted to undertake temporary measures of 
defence, especially in their own territory, if they were clearly 
necessitated by the exigencies of war. The military works would 
disappear, they argued, when the War was over, in accordance 
with Russian assurances on previous occasions. Permission, 
however, was given, as the controversy went on, during the 
month of May for an interpellation to be made by Professor 
Steffens, to which the Foreign Minister had to reply, and the 
result was a complete and final answer. If it had not been felt, 
I believe, that it would be making too much of a question that 
ought not to be asked at all, and on a subject upon which Russia 
had expressed herself quite frankly and explicitly in the past, 
and therefore was to be honourably trusted to keep her word, 
much more direct and general attention would have been drawn 
to the matter. It is now passing entirely out of public thought 
and comment, and was probably the last flickering up of the 
flame before finally going out. 

Our own Press has, I believe, expressed itself rather strongly 
on the possibility of Sweden entering into the War on the side 
of the Central Powers. Pamphlets have been written by 
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influential Swedes, maintaining that it is inevitable, as their 
neutrality will be strained to breaking point before the conflict is 
over; but I am informed that as a people they are firmly deter- 
mined that no circumstances shall compel them to take any part 
at all in the conflict except in actual self-defence. 

In Sweden as in Norway we are fortunate in having a 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland in the Royal family. The 
Queen of Sweden is a first cousin of the German Emperor and 
naturally makes no secret of her sympathies. We should not 
expect it to be otherwise; but her mother, the Grand Duchess 
Louise of Baden, one of the most respected and revered ladies 
in Germany, told me only a few weeks before the War began that 
she should never forget the great kindness shown to her as a girl 
by Queen Victoria, when she went to London for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and would always keep a warm corner in 
her heart for England and the English: ‘And remember,’ she 
said at parting, ‘ that every day I pray that there may not be 
war between my people and yours, and I hope you will do the 
same.’ I know, too, how fully she has interested herself in the 
arrangements made for British prisoners at Mannheim, the camp 
—I think it is the only one—where our fellow-countrymen are 
confined in the Grand Duchy of Baden. I cannot think, there- 
fore, that the Queen of Sweden, though she must be German 
in sympathy, can have been brought up with anything but kindly 
feelings towards ourselves, however those feelings may have been 
modified and changed of late. 

The Crown Princess, however, is our own Princess Margaret 
of Connaught, deeply respected by everyone in Sweden and also 
by the whole British community. Her influence, like that of 
Queen Maud in Norway, has been simply of inestimable value. 
She has always been frankly true to the principles in which she 
has been brought up and loyal to her own Church. On the second 
Sunday in May when I was at Stockholm, she attended the 
early, morning and evening services; and at the latter, which 
was a confirmation, she was accompanied by the Crown Prince, 
her eldest son, and only daughter. The Crown Prince, of course, 
does not attend our Church—it was his first visit to it—and his 
children attend the Swedish Church and receive their religious 
instruction there ; but the Swedes are just the people, I think, to 
understand that their Crown Princess, in being faithful to her 
own Church and country and all she has received from them, is 
the more likely to appreciate and welcome all that her adopted 
country has brought into her life also, and to train up her children 
to be loyal and patriotic to Sweden, to its Church, constitution, 
and national ideals. 

All the Swedes I have met speak most thankfully and warmly 
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of their Crown Princess and the influence she has gained and 
exercised in Sweden. 

Personally, I have also a very great respect and regard for 
the Crown Prince, whom I met some years ago at the Legation, 
not knowing, until I asked, to whom I was being indebted for a 
most interesting conversation.. I remember still how completely 
I was taken aback when he said, in reply to my direct question, 
‘I’m the Crown Prince.’ I have always felt glad that he had 
gained my interest and regard before I knew anything of his 
rank ; and this year, therefore, it was a great pleasure and privi- 
lege to be able to hear further about his ideas and thoughts of 
the present and future possibilities, and see how entirely and 
loyally he is in sympathy with the aspirations of his people and 
their devotion to constitutional and democratic rule. When the 
time comes I feel sure he will be a good and strong king, and will 
have the support and inestimable influence of a good and strong 
queen. One of the surprises of this War has been the influence 
which has been brought to bear upon current events by ruling 
families—it would be difficult indeed to estimate the influence for 
evil which has been exercised by one sinister personality in the 
Balkan countries—and the simple family life of the Crown 
Prince’s household is one of the most far-reaching influences for 
good, I am sure, in Sweden. Material prosperity, rapidly increas- 
ing in the last few years, has been as serious a social danger there 
as in Germany ; and, of course, during the War, as in Norway, 
large fortunes have been and still are being made. Then there 
has been for many years, ever growing more strenuous, this 
steady propagandist work of influencing public opinion, directly 
by the Press, and indirectly by hints and innuendoes in conver- 
sation, against Russia and on behalf of Germany. In this almost 
' electric atmosphere it has been no easy task for royalty or 
diplomacy to escape misunderstanding and misrepresentation ; 
but the task has been done, and I do not think the King and 
Queen of Norway and the Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden 
—and the same is true of the British Legations at Christiania 
and Stockholm—have ever been more trusted and respected than 
they are to-day. 

We ought, of course, to meet all the propagandist work with 
our own version of events and their causes, and of the aims and 
purposes of the Allies. It would have been an incalculable gain to 
us if this had been done by a Press campaign at the first and a 
separate department for this work created. It might have been 
administered by some of those very capable laymen whe have been 
longing to lend a hand in the nation’s service throughout the War, 
and yet been made of so little use. Not only would it have made 4 
tremendous difference to the opinions and judgment of the neutral 
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countries, but it would have favourably affected our Allies also, 
who have been left in entire ignorance about really vital matters, 
especially in France and Russia. The ordinary population in 
those countries have known next to nothing of what we have done, 
are doing, and mean still to do, and it would have made a very 
great difference if plain facts could have been set forth in simple 
language, and widely circulated, concerning our feelings, our 
financial assistance to the Allies, our organisation of the nation, 
and the number of men we have actually in the field. A lie is 
very difficult to overtake, and I do not think that we shall disabuse 
Northern and Central Europe—I do not know how the Southern 
countries regard it—of the firm belief that ‘England made this 
War.’ The enemy have said it in season and out of season since 
the struggle began. Their own people believe it firmly, and 
propagandists have sought to twist everything of importance that 
has occurred into supporting the belief, and have gone on assert- 
ing that not only did we make the War, but meant our Allies to 
fight it for us. The soldiers in the Russian trenches during the 
closing months of last year were continually saying—it became 
quite .a proverb—‘ England will fight to the very last drop of 
Russian blood.’ The most extraordinary stories have been told and 
are still told, finding ready listeners in evéry capital in Europe, to 
support the original falsehood as to our responsibility for the 
War; and we, believing as we do that no nation ever went into 
a great struggle with cleaner hands or less selfish aims than our- 
selves, and being too proud by our temperament and national 
traditions to defend our reputations from such unscrupulous and 
untruthful attacks, have suffered in consequence. There is a 
general feeling that a lie can do no real harm and is sure to be 
found out in the end; but it is an experience as old as human 
thought that a lie accepted and believed as a truth is one of the 
most potent and subtle of all dangers. Surely the way to meet 
falsehood is at once to proclaim the truth. We have never even 
attempted this as a policy in the last eighteen months, and some 
of the most trusted of our Press correspondents abroad have told 
me that the results have been simply disastrous. 

In Norway and Sweden, however, we have great cause to 
rejoice that, in those who represent British integrity in their 
royal families, the quiet, calm, and strong rectitude that we all 
believe in so firmly has not been by any means an inconsiderable 
counteracting influence against false and calumnious reports, 
perversion, and abuse. It is interesting to contrast the outlook of 
Norway and Sweden. While Norway, as I have said, considers 
that victory must be with the Allies and has never doubted the 
result since the Marne, Sweden, on the other hand, cannot under- 
stand, like the German Chancellor, ‘how anyone who even 
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glances at the map cannot see that the Central Powers have won 
the War,’ and all that the enemy have to do now is to hold what 
they have gained until, wearied out by the stalemate position, the 
Allies announce that they are ready to accept terms of peace. 

It was a little bewildering to have such contrary opinions 
expressed on two successive days, and a great relief to pass on 
to Russia—I am writing this article in that country—and be 
amongst a people who have only one feeling of unswerving and 
quiet confidence in the favourable results which await the Allies. 

I hope to give some of my recent inspiriting experiences in 
Russia in the next number of this Review. 


HERBERT Bory, Bishop. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE PATRIOT POETS OF PROVENCE 
SOME PERSONAL MEMORIES 


WHATEVER of patriotism exists in a nation has been stirred into 
consciousness to-day. The breath of this spirit has passed over 
all, even those people most remote from vital interest in the 
great War. Not a man or woman but has been confronted with 
the question ‘What am I prepared to give—if not to-day, in 
the near future? ’—for even the coldest neutral cannot tell what 
shall befall on the morrow. 

This patriotism shows itself at all stages of growth and in all 
phases and varieties, according to its native soil ; but to see it in 
its finest bloom one must look to France. For there you may 
seek in vain throughout the length and breadth of the land— 
not excluding the soul-stifling atmosphere of the Cabinet itself— 
for any corner still untouched by this regenerating spirit of 
whole-hearted devotion and self-sacrifice. 

For Freedom! For France! It is one united battle-cry of 
the whole nation. Here at least are no ‘slinkers out of the 
race where that immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.’ 

And this is no new spirit in France. Patriotism in its 
finest, noblest sense has always had its home among the 
French, even as the spirit of freedom. The bully has never found 
a lasting foothold here, whether the variety happened to be the 
domestic tyrant or the political despot. If a nation may be judged 
by the utterances of its most prominent writers and poets, what a 
significant contrast we find between the ideals and aspirations of 
France and Germany as set forth during the past five and twenty 
years. Those great patriots Mistral, Roumanille, Aubanel, and 
their brother Félibres, could never have grown and flowered in 
German soil. The great Capoulié and his contemporaries have 
all ‘changed their world,’ the former little more than a year ago, 
but it is the inspiration and ideals of these men that animate 
the sons and daughters of France to-day. 

The voices of the Pleiades of Avignon, as the early Félibres 
were called, never ceased their protest against that tendency to 
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centralisation which finds its most complete incarnation in the 
Teuton’s patriotic ideal of ‘Deutschland iiber Alles’ ; that deadly 
system which, in enforcing centralisation and uniformity, stamps 
out individuality, destroys initiative, and clips the wings of imagi- 
nation, leaving in its Juggernaut track machines in place of men. 

Roumanille the initiator, Mistral the animating leader, and 
their inspired brother poets recognised that the soul and essence 
of a people lies in their language, and that only by developing 
and nurturing individual characteristics and gifts can a truly 
patriotic people be evolved. In this belief they devoted their lives 
to the restoration of the ancient ‘langue d’Oc,’ fallen into many 
forms of a degenerate patois, and dedicated their Muse entirely to 
that tongue. And they gave themselves to this service not only 
as good Provenceaux but before all as true and loyal sons of 
France. 

They knew, even as the German aggressors knew, when they 
set their tyrannous yoke on Denmark, Poland, and Alsace- 
Lorraine, that the soul of the people lies deeply embedded in their 
language. ‘Forbid the tongue and you will almost kill the soul,’ 
writes Gaston Paris. 

Addressing his country Mistral says : 


If thou wouldst that the blood of thy race maintain its virtue, hold 
fast to thy historic tongue. . . . In language there lies a mystery, a 
precious treasure. . . . Every year the nightingale renews his feathers, 
but he changes not his note. 


In Lou Trésor du Félibrige, that marvellous dictionary to which 
he gave twenty years of arduous toil and research assisted by his 
brother Félibres, Mistral set forth the history of the Latin race. 
For in this vast collection of an historic tongue the seven dialects 
of the ‘langue d’Oc’ are included, together with all derivations, 
idioms, obsolete terms, proverbs and sayings of the Midi. The 
dictionary is a patriotic monument. 

But it was of course above all in their original work that the 
Félibre poets and their great chief mirrored not only their people’s 
language and customs, history, traditions and beliefs but in living, 
vivid pictures the country itself. Since the poets have sung to 
them in their own tongue, the sons and daughters of Provence 
have learnt to look upon the familiar landmarks of their youth 
with new sight and clearer vision. 

The snow-capped Ventoux, the Fountain of Vaucluse, the 
Lion d’ Arles—that famous rock of the jagged Alpilles, the turbu- 
lent Rhéne and the stony plains of the Crau strewn with the 
boulders of Hercules—of all these Mistral has sung, linking them 
to the old-world glories of Provence, and from henceforth it is 
his song which rises spontaneously to the lips of his countrymen, 
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not only as an expression of patriotic devotion, but as the record 
of their historic past. Even the sun of the Midi takes on an added 
radiance with the Chant du Soleil, and the great river, as he 
winds his glistening way through the cities and over the plains, 
sings for the Provenceaux Le Poéme du Rhéne, into which the 
poet has woven, like a silken cord, the traditions of the country. 
Roumanille’s Almanac Provengal, to which he devoted years of 
careful work, a true labour of love, soon found a welcome in every 
home, containing as it did the whole contemporary history of 
Provence, together with tales, legends, poems, witticisms and 
jokes collected from all parts of the country. It began with a 
modest 500 copies, but quickly increased to 3000 and before long 
to 10,000, which figure it kept up for some forty years. As this 
periodical was essentially one for the family circle, one may 
estimate at least fifty thousand readers. Many of Roumanille’s 
contributions were collected later in one volume—Tales of 
Provence—and a French translation made by Alphonse Daudet. 
Roumanille’s genius lay pre-eminently in his masterly prose, as 
a humourist and a raconteur, though it was as a poet he first 
became famous. As Mistral sings of his friend in Mireille : 


. . . Toi qui sais O Roumanille, tresser dans tes harmonies, et les 
larmes du peuple, et le rire des jeunes filles, et les fleurs du _prin- 
temps. .. . 


Again, of Charles Rieu, the ploughman of Paradou, it may be 
truly claimed he belongs to his soil as essentially as did the famous 
poet-ploughman of Scotland. In every market-place, in every 
vineyard during the vendange you may hear the songs of Char- 
loun wedded to the old tunes of the Crau, like those of Burns 
to the Gaelic melodies which had survived all but the name of 
the tune. 

Young lovers found their exponent in the passionate lyrics of 
Theodore Aubanel, that lover of Love and Beauty; while souls 
of deep religious nature and lofty mysticism claimed as their own 
the exquisite poems of the Prémontré monk Dom Xavier de 
Fourviéres. 

So did the Félibre poets become as essential and integral a 
possession of their cot.atrymen as their native mountains, rivers 
and plains. 


Thanks to the vital impulse given by the genius of the first 
founders of the Félibre movement, it was not long before it 
crossed the Rhéne. Having roused some fervent disciples such as 
Louis Roumieux at Nimes, and Arnavielle at Alais, it resulted 
in the inauguration at Montpellier of the Society for Studying 
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Ancient Languages, and Feélibrige, already Provencal and 
Catalan, now became Latin also. This influence extended 
throughout France. Paul Marieton says : 


In erecting a social ideal it promoted a patriotic sentiment everywhere 
which may best be defined as federalism, the creation of local centres 
permitting the free expansion of individual energy and growth. 


Even to the remotest corner of Brittany this spirit spread in 
due time. The Bretons, as their countryman Renan testifies, take 
up new ideas both cautiously and slowly, but having assimilated 
this one they put into it all the fervour and devotion of their race. 
In 1884 Renan founded the Félibres de l’Ouest, and himself 
remained their life-long President. 

In this year also Mistral visited Paris after an absence of 
twenty years. He found himself surrounded by an army of 
followers, his last poem Nerto having just been crowned by the 
Academy as before they had crowned Mireio. There he celebrated 
the fourth centenary of the union of Provence and France ‘ as a 
joining of one principality to another principality’ according to 
the terms of the ancient historical contract. 

But though Mistral was universally accepted from the first as 
Capoulié and leader of the movement, it was Roumanille, his 
senior by twelve years, who sowed the first seeds of what Mistral 
developed into a national movement; Roumanille who first 
inspired and directed the youthful genius of his great chief. 

It was at the school of M. Dupuy in Avignon the two first 
met, though their families, near neighbours, had been friends for 
years. Joseph Roumanille, a young Professor, with a fine black 
beard, Frédéric Mistral, a boy of sixteen, enthusiastic admirer 
both of Professor and beard. The two made friends one Sunday 
at Vespers, when Frédéric was caught by the youthful Professor 
scribbling a Provencal version of the penitential Psalms inside 
his Mass book. Roumanille took the culprit for a walk after 
Vespers reund the ramparts and the friendship was cemented by 
his reciting to the entranced boy in his deep sympathetic voice 
some of his own poems fresh from the mint in the beloved tongue : 
The Two Sheep, The Little Joseph, Paulon, Madeleine et 
Louisette. 


A veritable outburst of April flowers and meadow blooms [says 
Mistral years after], heralds of the Félibren springtime. Filled with 
delight, I listened, feeling that here was the dawn for which my soul 
had been waiting to awake to the light. . . - 

And thus [he tells us in his Memoirs] we clasped hands, he happy to 
find a confidant quite prepared to understand his Muse, and I, trembling 
with joy at entering the sanctuary of my dreams; and thus as sons of 
the same God we were united in the bonds of friendship under so happy 
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a start that for half a century we walked together, devoted to the same 
patriotic cause without our affection or our zeal ever knowing diminu- 
tion. 


To this same school of M. Dupuy came also another famous 
Félibre poet, the gay and gallant Anselm Mathieu, author of the 
Farandole, beloved later by the youth of Provence, even as he 
was in his schooldays by admiring juniors for his pranks and 
daring escapades, his largesse of cigar ends, strictly forbidden of 
course. 

Roumanille,while still at Dupuy’s, brought out his first volume 
of verse, Les Paquerettes, and while correcting his proofs would 
regale the two future Félibres with these first-fruits of Félibrige— 
to their intense delight. 

A distinguishing mark of this far-reaching renaissance has 
always been the entire absence of any political element. Mistral 
invariably refused to become the leader of any party in politics. 
He restricted himself solely to the leadership of a linguistic move- 
ment, desiring to remain always and only a poet—his people’s 
voice. He and his brother poets were as incapable of singing for 
gain or favour as the nightingale ; their song was as spontaneous. 

This is how Mistral himself describes the seven founders and 
the founding of Félibrige : 


It was written in the stars that one Sunday of flowers, May 21, 
1854, at the full tide of spring and youth, seven poets should meet at 
the Chateau of Font-Ségugne situated near the Camp Cabul, facing 
in the distance the great Ventoux mountain and a few miles from the 
Fountain of Vaucluse. 

No spot more favourable could have been imagined wherein to cradle a 
glorious dream, to bring to flower the bloom of an ideal, than this 
Chateau on the hillside, surrounded by the serene blue distances, enlivened 
by a group of lovely laughing maidens and a band of young men vowed 
to the worship of the Beautiful under the three headings of Poetry, 
Love, and Provence, a trinity which for them formed always a unity. 

There was Paul Giéra, son of the house, a joking spirit who signed 
his name backwards as Gluap; Roumanille, a propagandist who, with- 
out appearing to do so, unceasingly fanned the flame of the sacred fire 
all around him; Aubanel, converted by Roumanille to our tongue, and 
who, under the influence of love’s sun, was at this moment bursting into 
bloom with his ‘Pomegranate’; Mathieu, lost in visions of a reawakened 
Provence, and, as ever, the gallant squire of all fair damsels; Brunet, 
with his face resembling the Christ, dreaming in his Utopia of a ter- 
restrial Paradise; and the peasant Tavan, who, stretched on the grass, 
sang all day like the ‘ cigale,’ and finally Frédéric, ready to send on the 
wings of the Mistral, like the mountain shepherds to their flocks, his 
hailing cry to all brothers of the race, and to plant his standard on the 
summit of the Ventoux. 

That evening [continues Mistral] at dinner the conversation turned, as 
so often before, on the best means of rescuing our language from the 
decadence into which it had fallen since the ruling classes, faithless to 
the honour of Provence, had relegated the language to the position of a 
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mere dialect. And in view of the fact that at the last two Congresses 
both at Arles and at Aix every attempt on the part of the young school 
of Avignon patriots to rehabilitate the Provencal tongue had been badly 
received and dismissed, the seven at Font-Ségugne determined to band 
together and take the enterprise in hand. 


So they set forth on life’s adventure, and it was a lifelong 
fidelity to this ideal which gave to Mistral and his brother poets 
such a unique position. Titles, ribbons, palms, fame, wealth—they 
cared for none of these things. Not even the great Chief was a 
member of the Olympians, and when the Nobel Prize was 
awarded him a few years ago he devoted the money to the pur- 
chase of an old palace in Arles wherein to place the collection of 
his Félibre Museum. 

The simple home life of the country, the perpetual miracle 
of Spring, the joys of autumn harvest and vintage, the gay, 
friendly intercourse with their fellow Félibres of Avignon— 
specially those gatherings either at the farmhouse of the 
Roumanilles or in later days in their Avignon house of the 
rue Saint Agricol—the Fétes of Sainte-Estelle at Font-Ségugne 
and those of Orange in the old Roman theatre, this was the life 
that abundantly satisfied the Félibre poets. 

Arles, not Paris, was the capital of their kingdom, the city 
of their dreams. Having written his Mireille, Mistral says his 
thought was ‘ What will they think of it at Arles?’ 

And again, ‘ My highest ambition was that Arles, which rose 
ever on my horizon, as did Mantua on that of Virgil, should one 
day recognise my poetry as her own.’ In this faithful allegiance 
he never wavered. 

The Memoirs are steeped in Arles. It was on the road to 
Arles he watched as a child for the coming of the three Kings 
on the Eve of the Epiphany. 

A flash of splendour, a gorgeous colour shone in the rays of the setting 
sun, while the blazing torches showed the gleam of gold on crowns set 
with precious stones. The Kings! The Kings! See, their crowns— 


their mantles, their flags, and the procession of camels and horses which 
are coming. We stood there entranced. 


But little by little the glory of the vision melted away with 
the setting sun. The Kings had passed behind the mountain, and 
the children learnt on returning home the Kings had taken the 
Roman road instead of the road to Arles. 

Down this same white road, with its hawthorn hedges, 
haunted by the birds, Mistral and his three friends, Alphonse 
Daudet, Mathieu, and Grivelas the painter tramped to Arles one 
early morning in their gay youth for a memorable day of joyous 
revel referred to by them ever after as ‘La ribote de 
Trinquetailles.’ 
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Daudet it was who convoked the meeting in a little note to 
Mistral, one of those notes minute as a parsley leaf well known 
to all his friends : 


My Frédéric, To-morrow, Wednesday, I leave my mill at Fontvieille 
to come and meet thee at Saint-Gabriel. Mathieu and Grivelas will join 
me by the road from Tarascon. The place of meeting is the inn, where 
we shall await thee about nine o’clock. And there, at Sarrasines, the 
lovely landlady of the place, having drunk a glass, we shall set out on foot 
for Arles. Do not fail.—Thy ‘ Red Hood.’ 


It was at Arles the young iélibres held their frequent meet- 
ings in the early days. Roumanille, Aubanel and Félix Gras 
from Avignon, Roumieux from Nimes, Daudet from his mill, Dom 
Xavier from his monastery at Frigolet, and Charloun Rieu of 
Paradou, all were of this goodly company who came to draw life 
and stimulus from their beloved Alma Mater. 

From the first too the women of Provence played an important 
part in the movement. In France this is always so, for men and 
women enjoy a comradeship little known in other countries. 
Félibresses were to be an integral part of Félibrige, ordained the 
seven that day of days at Font-Ségugne, and the Provengal 
renaissance has counted many distinguished women writers and 
poets among its members. One of the first of these ‘ trouveresses ’ 
was Madame Roumanille, wife of the poet and sister of Félix 
Gras. Her work was crowned at the Féte of Apt in 1863. Others 
were Mademoiselle Riviére, whose Belugo was sung by all the 
Félibres at the feast of Sainte-Estelle in 1868 ; Madame Lazarine 
Daniel, Félibresse of the Crau, and Madame Gautier-Brémond of 
Tarascon, celebrated for her Velo-Blanco. Every seven years the 
Félibres elected a Queen to preside over their Feasts, and the first 
was the most suitable choice of Mistral’s young wife, a living 
embodiment of his heroine ‘ Mireio.’ On these occasions the Queen 
addresses her loyal subjects in Provengal as they assemble in their 
thousands at some chosen spot for a banquet and floral sports. 

Though the poems of Mistral, Roumanille, Aubanel, Mathieu, 
Charles Rieu and others are unfortunately closed books to most 
of us, being sealed up in the Provengal tongue, yet something of 

their work, and a most living picture of their joyous youth, we 
can get in Mistral’s delightful book Mes Origines; for though 
written first in Provencal, he himself made a translation into 
French, and at his request and under his supervision the English 
version was written by the present writer. 


It was one lovely day in April about eleven years ago that 
I first heard from Mistral of these Memoirs of his youth, on which 
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he was at the time at work, translating the Provencal already 
completed into French, ‘ un travail de brute,’ as he laughingly 
described it. 

With the daughter of Roumanille, a Queen of the Félibres in 
succession to Madame Mistral, I drove over from Avignon to visit 
the poet and his wife. Everywhere the first green buds were 
bursting forth, the young peach trees were in bloom and bright 
April flowers peered up at us between the grasses. The air was 
full of the scent of the newly stirring sap. It was what the 
Provenceaux call the ‘ nouvelun’ of the earth. 

As we crossed the bridge of the Durance all that wonderful 
country of the poets lay spread out before us, encircled by the 
Alpilles, the Montagnette of Tarascon, the snow-capped Ventoux 
and the Léberon. The olive trees and cypresses were outlined 
against a sky of azure. As we approached Maillane these tall, 
stately guardians of Provence, the cypresses which protect the 
cultivated fields from the too energetic winds of the purifying 
mistral, took on the air of sentinels mounting guard over their 
country’s King. 

We entered the Poet’s house by the garden, conducted by a 
friendly white-capped bonne, for thirty years one of the family. 
In this plain, unpretentious little house on the outskirts of 
Maillane, with a small garden overgrown by the blue pervenche, 
the flower of Provence, Mistral had dwelt since his father’s death 
obliged him to bid a sad farewell to the old Mas du Juge, the 
ancestral farm which in the division went to his elder half-brother. 
Little Maillane, hiding among her lime trees and cypresses, has 
the dignity and calm belonging to ancient lineage. In Roman 
times she was an important town. Now her glory is the Poet's 
home. No railway invades the rural calm of Maillane; only the 
audacious motor-car was apt to break in rudely upon the Poet’s 
retirement, for he had unhappily for him achieved such world- 
wide fame as to be included in the tourist’s catalogue of Provencal 
sights—Pont du Gard—Arc de Saint Rémy—Poéte de Maillane! 
But that he loved to see his friends and was no recluse we 
could not doubt, as he appeared at the open French window to 
welcome us, his face alight with pleasure, a tall, robust, vigorous 
figure, radiating a physical and mental vitality which drove old 
age into a dim distance. 

Madame Mistral, he told us, was out with the dogs, but would 
be back soon ; meanwhile he invited us to enter his ‘Cabinet de 
travail.’ The name suited it well—it was a real workroom, lined 
with books. A bust of Lamartine greeted one on the threshold— 
Lamartine, the protecting genius of the house, he who first reeog- 
nised in the young poet a glory to France and to whom Mistral 
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dedicated his Mireio in the following quatrain, translated by 


Alma Strettell : 


To thee alone Mireillo I dedicate 

My heart, my soul, my flower, the best of me, 

A bunch of Crau’s sweet grapes and leaves, that late 
A peasant offers thee. 


Near Lamartine appeared Gounod, whose music made of 
Mwreille a popular opera. ‘Gounod, qui emporta Mireille dans 
la mélodie harmonieuse.’ 

Mistral’s home had the intimate quality of a personal journal. 
Souvenirs of his youth, of his work, of his friends, of his country. 
Many faces known to all the world looked out from the walls, 
Alphonse Daudet, un bon Félibre, in a place of honour. In the 
bookshelves more Félibre friends, old and new, past and present, 
for the term embraces many who never heard of Félibrige and yet 
were of it. 

His father, the Poet told us with his good smile, as he pointed 
to the well-filled shelves which lined the walls, was more select in 
his choice. ‘He read but two books in all his life, my father— 
the Bible and Don Quichote.’ 

A tambourine two hundred years old hung on the wall. 


This instrument [said Mistral] has been saved from oblivion just in 
time by the Félibres. It is the old national instrument of Provence. 
Now he is reinstated—the tambourine, and proudly takes his rightful place 
of honour in all processions and at all Fétes of the people. 


Not only the old instruments but much of the old music has 
been rescued by the Patriot Poets—above all by the peasant poet, 
Charles Rieu of Paradou, a little village at the foot of the ancient 
ruins of Les Baux. 


Our brave Charloun [said Mistral] is a real peasant, not a sham one 
like some who play the part; he can sing by the hour not only the ancient 
folksongs of Provence but his own songs set to the old melodies. These 
songs resemble those of the pleughman-poet of Scotland,- your Robert 
Burns, and the people sing them as they gather in the harvest, as they 
press out the grape. This is his reward, that his songs have been claimed 
by the peasants as their own. 


Poor Charloun! His has been a tragic fate for a poet soul. 
Hidden away in the desolate little village on the stony plains of 
the Crau within a short distance of the grimy ruins of Baux, his 
only education was six months at the village school. All his youth 
was spent in incessant toil for brothers, sisters and parents, yet 
he contrived to write a splendid scholarly translation of the 
Odyssey in moments when the weather was too bad to work, 
besides his own original verses. In his family only one of the 
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twelve brothers and sisters understood his tongue—a sister, and 
she died in early youth ; ‘ to the rest it meant nothing, poetry and 
such stuff.” Fortunately he was discovered about the age of forty 
by his brother-poets, the Félibres. From this time he found in 
them his real kinsmen. They kept alive his poet soul with their 
occasional comradeship, and the red-letter days of the Fétes of 
Sainte-Estelle—true Star-feasts to the lonely poet of Paradou. 

In connexion with this patron saint of the Félibres, Mistral 
recounted an experience of his mother’s which made a profound 
impression upon him in his youth. He had given her a first copy 
of Mireio and anxiously waited till evening to hear her opinion. 
The book had profoundly moved her, and she told him that on 
opening the first page a strange thing had happened—a flash of 
light, like a star, had suddenly dazzled her so that for the time 
she was unable to read. Mistral firmly believed that this was a 
sign from Sainte-Estelle herself in token of her approval and 
blessing on the spirit animating the work. 


With our hostess entered two other most important members 
of the little household, the son and grandson of the famous 
Monsieur Pan-Perdu, long gathered to his rest. My friend was 
greeted cordially as one of the family, but a formal introduction 
to me was followed on their parts by a searching scrutiny and 
inspection, which proving satisfactory, I was accepted on a 
friendly footing. 

Of his faithful Pan-Perdu, close companion and confidant for 
so many years, the Poet loved to recount tales. Everything con- 
cerning this four-footed friend had possessed a strain of the 
marvellous if not the mysterious. 

‘Volumes might be written for the annals of psychic research 
on the extraordinary gifts and qualities of Pan-Perdu,’ said 
Mistral. 

And since a man is to be known and judged as much by his 
friends as by his work, though I have told them elsewhere, I 
give again here some stories the Poet related of this his dear 
friend. 

Even the manner of their first meeting was fraught with 
mystery. Walking one day in the fields between Maillane and 
Saint Rémy, a strange and foreign-looking dog ran up to him. 
No amount of discouragement could prevail upon him to go away. 
Looking up in the Poet’s face, he wagged his tail and made as 
if greeting a long lost friend. Persistently he followed his adopted 
master home, never to leave him while life lasted. Some time 
after it was reported that Buffalo Bill had passed through 
Tarascon with his horses, dogs and Wild Indians on his way to 
Marseilles. 
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Now there are two theories [said Mistral] which I offer for your 
choice. One is that the dog had strayed from the troup and was attracted 
to me by the resemblance of my hat to that of his master; the other 
is this—that he was in reality an ancestor reincarnated, who came to 
help and protect me and my wife, for rarely is it given to anyone to 
possess such a friend and guardian as Pan-Perdu proved to be. 


With regard to the hat theory, the Poet explained that some years 
previously, on one of the rare occasions of a visit to Paris, seated 
in a café, he had beheld an exact image of himself at a neigh- 
bouring table. 

“I said to myself ‘‘ Am I myself or am I he, perhaps? Same 
figure, same moustache, same hat’’! He also regarded me and 
had the air of saying the same thing. Presently we both rose, 
advanced and shook hands warmly. It was your Monsieur 
Bouffaloo! ’ said Mistral, with his Jove-like laugh. 

But he went on to say that the solution of the Pan-Perdu 
mystery to which he himself inclined was reincarnation. Of this 
he had been convinced by a series of remarkable experiences. 

To give one example, he related how on the day of the 
Toussaint, when Madame Mistral, according to her custom, set 
out for the cemetery, taking a wreath to place on the family 
tomb, Pan-Perdu, never having been there before, ran on in 
advance and disappeared among the labyrinth of paths and monu- 
ments. On arriving at her destination, behold Monsieur Pan- 
Perdu seated on the Mistral tomb awaiting her. Yet observe, 
never before had he entered that cemetery. ‘ Now, who but an 
ancestor could have known the tomb?’ 

Any impartial person must agree this is unanswerable. 

On another occasion Pan-Perdu showed himself an ancestor 
in whom the staunch principles of the Catholic faith had survived 
in spite of his reappearance on earth with four legs and a tail. 

The Bishop [said Mistral] was holding a Confirmation in our little 
village church. It was not the custom of Pan-Perdu to attend these ser- 
vices; he knew well that man excludes dogs from these rites. But on this 


occasion he entered quietly and unobserved, and as the Bishop laid his 
hand on the bended heads of the children, behold the black head of Pan- 
Perdu thrust under his hand. 

‘What is this?’ cries Monseigneur, startled and shocked. The 
children seeing Pan-Perdu, their friend, excused him and explained that 
‘ This one is the dog of the Poet—he is not an ordinary dog.’ 

‘Oh, it is the dog of the Poet,’ exclaims the good Bishop, and stretch- 
ing out his hand he lays it also on the head of Pan-Perdu, thereby 
confirming him also. Pan-Perdu respectfully licks the Episcopal ring, 
and having thus been made a good Catholic, he discreetly retires, 


Among the patriotic labours of the Félibre brotherhood has 
been the restoration of the wonderful Roman theatre at Orange 
to its ancient beauty and glory, rescuing it from the threatened 
fate of a ruin and making it the centre to which all good Proven- 
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ceaux congregate during the month of August to witness the grand 
old tragedies of Greece. 

Under the able direction of Paul Mariéton, who acted for many 
years as Chorége, the most distinguished artists of the Comédie 
Frangaise and the Odéon have taken part in these performances, 
Massenet and Colonne often conducting the orchestra. 

All the year round the little city of Orange lives its simple 
village life. Then suddenly the Félibres touch it with their magic 
wand and Orange rubs her sleepy eyes and wakes, remembering 
the glorious past of her olden days, as ten thousand people flock to 
her great monument, and Iphigenia, Ulysses, Hector and Helen 
all in turn live and move again on the vast stage, with for setting 
the same Great Bear looking down overhead from the dark depths 
of the summer sky, and the great flickering torches show the 
audience of ten thousand seated in the arena like a dim sea of 
countless faces looking out of the past. 

It was at the Fétes of Orange in 1908 that Paul Mariéton 
received the news of his decoration of the Légion d'honneur. 
His first act was to drive out to Maillane from Avignon to 
announce the news to his Capoulié, and receive from his hands 
the little bit of faded red ribbon he himself had once worn. 

Dear Paul Mariéton! How all his friends congratulated and 
embraced and rejoiced with sympathetic joy at this consummation 
of his heart’s desire—an honour long deserved. For as one of 
his intimates explained : ‘It is not so much the order itself as 
the effect of it on his family. They will now take him as a serious 
boy—even though a bachelor.’ 

Hitherto by his parents, who were of the old-fashioned and 
dignified type, though they adored him, he had been regarded 
as belonging to the irresponsible company of poets, actors, and 
dramatists. But with the little red ribbon even artists and art 
take on a serious air, and in spite of his love of the Gai-Savoir 
Paul Mariéton keenly desired Félibrige should invest him with 
the mantle of seriousness. 

That evening we all met for supper under the mulberry trees 
of the Ile de la Barthelasse, M. Mariéton and his distinguished 
troupe of the Comédie Francaise having motored from Orange 
after the performance of Les Erinnyes. 

In front of us flowed the Rhéne hurrying to Arles, tossing 
his turbulent waters against the great rampart wall of the old 
city, while the Palais des Papes towered up into the starlit sky. 
To Paul Mariéton and to the daughter of Roumanille, this little 
Barthelasse restaurant vibrated with memories. 

How often in days gone by had the Félibres held here the 
Fétes of Sainte-Estelle. In his Terre Provengale Mariéton 
paints a delightful picture of such a meeting in 1888 organised 
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by himself and Roumanille with Mistral and Fouquier as joint 
Presidents, the former representing the Félibres of Provence and 
the latter the Cigales, the offshoot sister Society of Paris. The 
guests that night numbered two hundred beneath the mulberry 
trees. Among them Paul Meyer representing the Collége de 
France and the Institut, Mounet-Sully and his charming wife, 
Paul Aréne, Arnavielle, Dom Xavier with his Byronic forehead, 
a black soutane covering the gorgeous habit of the Prémontré 
Father, Thomé the composer, Adolph Brisson, editor of Les 
Annales Littéraires et Politiques, Sarcey the critic, who found 
nothing to criticise, but only congratulations on the speeches 
from Mistral, Fouquier, Clovis Hugues, and the reciting of 
Mounet-Sully-and Charloun of Paradou. Who would not have 
been swept along by the spirit of fire and faith when the Capoulié, 
cup in hand, rising intoned his Hymne 4 la Race, Latine, and not 
only the 200 guests, but a crowd of 500 who had gathered to 
look on, joined in the refrain with religious fervour : 

Coupo santo 

E versanto 

Vuejo & plen bord 

Vuejo abord 

Lis estrambord 

E l’enavans di fort. 


Sacred cup—over-flowing— 
Pour out abundantly—pour out in a flood 
The enthusiasms and the energy of the strong. 


When I gave my promise to visit the Poet’s friend Dom 
Xavier in his monastery of exile at Storrington I had not real- 
ised any more than he the obstacles that would bar the approach 
of a woman’s footsteps on such sanctified ground. But the dear 
benign presence of the Prior of the Prémontré eventually 
shed its genial light in my secular Chelsea home and we spoke of 
Provence till it seemed to us both we saw from the window the 
waters of the Rhone instead of the Thames flowing by. 

Dom Xavier is little known outside his own Provence, but 
there for some five and twenty years he enjoyed—yes, enjoyed is 
for once the right word—great fame not only as a poet among 
poets but as a preacher. Of him, as of the famous Father 
O’Flynn might truly be said : 

Powerfullest pracher 
An’ tinderest tacher, 
Kindliest crature 

In all Prouvengo. 

He preached always in the Provengal tongue as a good 
Félibre, otherwise his gifts as a preacher would have made him 
famous all over France. Besides his religious and mystical 
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poems and plays he wrote many prose works, translated the 
Gospels into Provengal and wrote an abridged edition of Mistral’s 
great dictionary, Lou pichot Trésor. 

Dom Xavier was a typical Provengal, a child of the sunny 
South, fond of his fellows, of laughter and song. The monks at 
Frigolet on the slopes of the Montagnette had a rich and pro- 
sperous convent. Then one day came the crash. Combes 
expelled the Order, the convent was disbanded, and the word 
went forth from the head house in Belgium for Dom Xavier to 
join a convent in England. No more Fétes of Sainte-Estelle—no 
more réunions in the home of his friends the Roumanilles at 
Avignon—-no more those intimate evenings with Mistral] and his 
wife at Maillane! Under the grey skies of England he lived for 
ten years in sad exile from the land he loved and the friends of his 
youth. His brave spirit endured but his health gave way. When 
the end was near, accompanied by his devoted English friends 
Dr. and Mrs. Gosling, he undertook the journey to Provence in a 
dying condition. A great longing possessed him once again to 
see his native land. Just before starting on this journey, which 
it seemed doubtful he could ever accomplish, he wrote the follow- 
ing poem, the French translation of which is by his life-long 
friend Madame Roumanille : 

Sur le Seuil de L’ Eternité. 
Il n’est plus de Provence 
Ni d’Angleterre! 
Tout se perd dans la lumiére 
Et l’éblouissement. 
Je vois des cieux nouveaux, une nouvelle terre. 
Tl n’est plus de Provence 
Ni d’ Angleterre ! 
Aux rivages nouveaux 
Que Dieu me montre, 
O joie! je suis compris. 
Je parle et tous, 
Joyeux, me répondent en douce langue mienne, 
Aux rivages nouveaux 
Que Dieu me montre. 
Epoux éternel 
De nos 4mes! 
O! de ma nacelle, coupe 
Les liens qui la retiennent. 
Prends moi! Tu parles, je sais la langue de ceux 
qui t’aiment. 
Dans un baiser éternel 
Parle & mon ame. 
Oui, parle, et qu’& mon cceur 
S’ouvre ton ceeur! 


Parle en ma langue dor, 
O mon Trésor! 
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Mon amour! toi la fontaine de toute langue, O Verbe! 
Mon époux! qu’& mon coeur 
S’ouvre ton coeur! ! 


My last visit to Mistral was only a few months after the 
death of Dom Xavier, which took place in October 1912. 

Mariéton, the dear ‘almost son,’ as Mistral was wont to call 
him, though only ‘ nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita,’ had 
preceded Dom Xavier a year before. 

Of the seven poets of Font-Ségugne Mistral had long been 
the sole survivor. Like some solitary pine upon the mountain top, 
tall, rugged, strong, he weathered the winters and bore erect his 
eighty-two years. Content he knew his life-work accomplished, 
he had lived to realise his heart’s desire, and his hand clasping 
that of his beloved companion of over thirty years he looked 
forward with serenity and hope to another life. 

Happy for him that he departed this life when he did; that 
with his dimmed human eyes, at least he was not doomed to see 
the fair provinces of his beloved France desecrated and devastated 
by the ruthless enemies of his race, his countrymen and women 
slain, their peaceful villages and historic shrines burnt to the 
ground. 

A few months before the War broke out this great Poet 
Patriot passed from a troubled world into the sphere 


Ou tout se perd dans la lumiére. . . . 
Tl voit des cieux nouveaux, une nouvelle Terre; 


where, with clearer vision, he can see the purpose of it all, and 
arising triumphant, victorious, purified by the fiery ordeal, a 
nobler, lovelier, happier France than ever before. 


CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MAUD. 


1 This poem, never published before, was sent to me by Madame 
Roumanille. 
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THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS IN 
GERMANY 


THE editor of one of the German papers (I think it was the Prank- 
furter Zeitung) was rubbing his hands the other day because a 
certain article contributed to THE NINETEENTH CENTURY by an 
exchanged prisoner from Ruhleben contained no complaint of the 
treatment of English prisoners in Germany. He neglected to 
mention that the treatment of prisoners was not the subject of 
the article, but his gratitude for a small mercy may nevertheless 
be taken as a sign of grace : one of several signs of grace in this 
connexion which have latterly been forthcoming. The treatment 
of civil prisoners in particular has been the subject of sharp 
remonstrance by Dr. Cohn and others of the Social Democratic 
Party in the Reichstag; and some proofs were furnished, even 
before I left Ruhleben, that German opinion was becoming 
sensitive about the reputation of German Internment Camps. 

There was an Appell : one of those parades at which we formed 
fours and received communications from the authorities. Those 
prisoners who, before being brought to Ruhleben, had been 
interned at Traunstein and Sennelager, were called out of the 
ranks and addressed separately. They were told that a Court was 
about to sit in the Casino to investigate complaints as to the 
government of those two Camps, and that they might appear 
before it and give evidence. 

That was a new departure, and one which surprised us. 
Hitherto the policy had appeared to be not merely to commit 
brutalities but toconceal them. At Sennelager, the Commandant, 
@ man named Bach, had actually warned some men who were 
about to be released that if they told anyone how badly they had 
been treated they would be fetched back and treated worse. But 
Bach had been removed from Sennelager, though I could not find 
out whether he had been promoted or degraded; and now, it 
seemed, he was to be put on his defence, and any charge which 
anyone cared to make against him would be listened to in a sympa- 
thetic spirit by earnest seekers after truth. That, at all events, 
was what we were given to understand ; and the promised Courts 
were duly opened. 

Some of the Traunstein men gave evidence. They gave some 
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of it to me as well as to the Court; and I decided to print it in 
England. The most painful deposition related to their treatment 
in the train while on their way to the Camp, or else while on their 
way from that Camp to Ruhleben. They had asked, they said, 
for refreshments, which they offered to pay for; and the answer 
which they received from the Prussian officer in charge of them 
was this: that English prisoners were regarded, and would be 
treated, as convicts; that convicts were only fed once a day, and 
then were only allowed bread and water. The man who told me 
that story was not uneducated, or excited, or prone to exaggera- 
tion, or exceptionally prejudiced against Germans. He was a 
University man, level-headed, fair-minded, and had, before the 
War, had many friends in Germany. The experiences of which 
he spoke were not recent, and he reviewed them calmly. No 
Court could desire a better witness ; and if he should ever be con- 
fronted with the officer whom he denounced, his testimony will 
be very difficult to shake. 

He was, however, almost the only witness whom the appeal 
brought forth. The Sennelager men, who had far more stories 
to tell, withheld their evidence presumably because they doubted 
the bona fides of the investigators. The sole purpose of the 
Germans in holding the inquiry seemed to us, rightly or wrongly, 
to be to hush-up what they could, to whitewash what they could, 
and to find scapegoats for such proceedings as they could neither 
excuse nor conceal. The prisoners decided, therefore, to decline 
to be parties to the transaction ; and they adhered to that decision. 
Man after man, called upon by the Commissioners to give 
evidence, replied that he had no evidence to give. Those men 
who were asked their reasons for their attitude rejoined, I was 
told, that they did not consider that this was ‘ either the time or 
the place for the inquiry.’ 

Obviously, from an English point of view, it was not. The 
case, if proceeded with, would have been tried before judges who 
were the friends of the accused ; and the witnesses would have had 
no guarantee—other than the promise of men whose word they did 
not trust—that they could give unwelcome evidence with im- 
punity, and would not be marked men in consequence of it. The 
door would have been open to all manner of judicial abuses : the 
suborning and intimidation of witnesses who spoke without pro- 
tection in an enemy’s camp; the distortion or suppression of 
evidence which did not fit in with the preconceived theories of the 
Court. A most misleading report might have been based on an 
inquiry conducted on those lines, and might have been produced 
to prejudice the investigations of a more impartial Court at a 
later date. 

Tt was for those reasons, and not—as the German Commis- 
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sioners cheerfully affected to think—because they had nothing to 
complain of, that the Sennelager men maintained a stubborn 
silence. There were men among them who had a great deal to 
complain of : men whose stories of the ill-treatment which they 
had sustained would seem incredible if one did not know them to 
be true, seeing that they implied a brutality on the part of some 
of their captors which one believed civilisation to have outgrown. 
There were at Ruhleben, among others : 

(1) Men who had been arrested and lodged in gaol, several 
days before the outbreak of the War, but against whom no charge 
had been brought either then or afterwards. 

(2) Men who had been kept for long periods in solitary con- 
finement and prevented from communicating either with their 
families or with their diplomatic representative. 

(3) Men who had been driven to their places of confinement 
in Black Marias. 

(4) Men who, though faced with no criminal charge, had been 
compelled to wear convicts’ clothes. 

(5) Men who had been detained on the Hamburg hulks, which 
swarmed with noxious vermin. 

(6) Men who had been compelled to sleep, for many succes- 
sive days, in the open fields, exposed to the drenching rains of 
an exceptionally wet summer. 

(7) Men who, for trivial disciplinary offences, had been tied 
to posts or trees. 

(8) Men who, arbitrarily accused of mine-laying, though no 
evidence was adduced that they had done anything of the kind, 
were subjected to the indignity of having half their heads and 
beards shaved.’ 

It would be easy to lengthen the list; but that is enough for 
the moment. The men, as I have said, who had endured these 
various outrages, declined to pour their grievances into the ears 
of German Commissioners, in spite of the fact that the invitation 
to do so did indubitably coincide with a certain improvement in 
the treatment of prisoners of war in Germany; and it will 
be generally agreed that they had sound reasons for doing so. 
In the first place, they trusted their country, believing that the 
arm of England would prove, in the end, to be long enough to 
reach even the most highly placed offenders, and that the matter 
was not one which English opinion would be satisfied to forgive, 
or forget, or gloss over at the hour of peace. In the second place, 


_ the matters which they were most anxious to see investigated 


were precisely the matters which the German Court might be 
presumed to be most anxious to hide. They did not want brutal 
Ministers exculpated at the cost of brutal commandants and 


1 It is said that about seventy men were thus treated. 
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other subordinates. They wanted brutality traced to its ultimate 
source ; and they were in possession of positive proof that that 
source was a very high one. 

One such piece of proof was, I believe, provided by no less a 
person than Sennelager Bach himself in connexion with the 
German determination to exact work from civil prisoners—a 
course which is well known to be in flagrant contravention of the 
laws of war. The man Bach paraded the civil prisoners and 
addressed them. ‘I expect,’ he said, ‘that you will be required 
to work, but before I assign you any work I shall telegraph to 
Berlin for instructions.” He sent his telegram, received his 
answer, paraded the men again, and ordered one of them, who 
knew German, to interpret it to the others. It was to the effect 
that every man in the Camp was to be set to work; and Bach 
proceeded forthwith to employ them on some task connected with 
barbed wire. 

The matter is, of course, only one of the minor counts in the 
indictment which will have eventually to be drawn up ; but it will 
be one of the test cases when we come to the allocation of responsi- 
bilities. It shows—a point which I have not seen made in any 
of the American Ambassador’s reports—that the German War 
Office, or whatever the controlling department may be, did 
actually sanction, and even order, unreasonable and _ illegal 
severities in the prisoners’ camps, and that it is by no means 
only the commandants whose conduct requires to be challenged. 
Indeed, some commandants must be given credit for having stood 
between their prisoners and worse possibilities ; and I know perti- 
nently of one case—for Ruhleben was the scene of it—in which 
the commandant, having received orders to suppress smoking in 
his Camp, obtained the withdrawal of the order by threatening 
to resign if his superiors insisted on it.? 

Stories of that sort—the story is another of those which do not, 
so far as I know, figure in the American Ambassador’s reports— 
point to the necessity of an inquiry which cannot be arbitrarily 
stopped when it approaches the upper rungs of the hierarchical 
ladder. We want—I am purposely, for the moment, confining 
myself to minor matters—the correspondence relating to that 
smoking order laid on the table, so that we may be able, on unim- 
peachable evidence, to give credit where it is due, and, at the 
same time, to expose the person accountable for this act of paltry 
meanness so thoroughly and convincingly that life shall hence- 
forward be impossible for him in any quarter of the world in which 
he is liable to meet any Englishman, Frenchman, Belgian, or 
Russian, or even any decent person of his own nationality. We 
also want, for the same reason, to see the correspondence resulting 


2 The story is told in Mr. Pyke’s book, Zo Ruhleben and Back. 
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in the order that civilian prisoners at Ruhleben, provided that they - ’ 
were under the age of forty-five, should be marched down to the 
river, in the dead of winter, and there compelled to break the ice, 
with the result that some of them fainted at their work, and others 
afterwards fell ill. Indeed, there are quite a number of matters of 
the kind, about which England may properly demand to be 
informed, not for the gratification of an idle curiosity but in order 
that full justice may be done without respect of persons. 

The case of the civilians interned at Ruhleben, however, though 
I have taken some illustrations from it, is far from being the 
gravest of the cases which need to be looked into. The pressure of 
the American Embassy has been more constant, and consequently 
more effective, there than elsewhere. Many of the men originally 
taken there were more German than English ; many of the others 
had influential German friends ; and the authorities may also have 
recognised that, in that Camp, they were ‘ up against ’ some men 
who might eventually have a good deal to say as to the application 
of that commercial boycott which they pretend to laugh at but 
really dread. It followed that a good many of the things which 
were wrong there were put right ; so that a faithful picture of life 
at Ruhleben would by no means give a true idea of the general 
treatment of prisoners in German hands. The true picture, on 
which a really terrible indictment can be based, has to be put 
together from many and various sources : the reports sent from 
the American Embassy ; the stories told by prisoners who have 
escaped or been exchanged ; the records of neutral observers. 

There are enough of these documents to fill a book, if not an 
encyclopaedia. The tone of them differs, because different pri- 
soners had different experiences, and different observers were 
confronted with different sets of facts. Apparently there was little 
uniformity in the orders issued from headquarters, and less uni- 
formity in the interpretation put upon those orders by subordi- 
nates ; but one can nevertheless, by collating all the accessible 
information, discover both the principles which have determined 
the German practices and the tendencies which have gradually 
modified them. Let me try to state these with objective impar- 
tiality before developing the theme in detail. 

(1) There has been improvement; the worst stories—except 
those relating to Wittenberg—belong to the first period. Ambas- 
sadorial remonstrances, the scathing comments of neutrals, the 
threats of reprisals from France, and the dawning idea of the 
possibility of reprisals in other enemy countries have gradually 
brought about, if not an entire change of heart, at least a partial 
change of policy. A comparison of the later with the earlier 
reports received alike from ambassadors and from prisoners seems 
to establish that fact. 
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(2) There has always been, if not a party, at least a section 
of German opinion which favoured the humane treatment of 
prisoners. That view has been expressed by Social Democrats in 
the Reichstag, and by the contributors to Vorwdrts and one or two 
other papers. Individuals have sometimes echoed it and even acted 
on it. I have heard of a gaoler’s wife who cried for a prisoner 
and regaled him with tea and cakes before her husband locked 
him up, and of an officer who declared that certain proceedings of 
which he was told were, ‘ if true, a disgrace to Germany.’ There 
have even been soldiers whose attitude towards prisoners has 
evidently been inspired by the feeling that ‘there, but for the 
grace of God, goes Private Miller’ ; and I have even known one 
soldier to be sentenced to seventy-two hours in the cells for 
showing too much consideration to prisoners. 

(3) Kindness to prisoners has been, however—as, indeed, the 
infliction of that punishment shows—a deviation from German 
principle. That principle was altogether odious, and might be 
summed up as follows: that the resistance of Germany was an 
offence akin to blasphemy against the Holy Ghost; that persons 
who took part in that resistance were criminals deserving to be 
punished with the utmost rigour of the law; that prisoners had 
no rights save those which the conqueror chose to accord; and 
that to exhibit any sympathy towards them was to exhibit 
despicable and ‘ un-German ’ weakness. 

Of these three propositions the third is obviously the most 
important ; for the rule in such matters is always more important 
than the exceptions. Let that proposition, therefore, be illus- 
trated by a German Order of the Day, published in the Diissel- 
dorfer Tageblatt on the 11th of December 1914 : 


In an Order of the Day, I recently appealed to the public not to display 
false and misplaced sentiments of sympathy towards the prisoners of war. 
You should show more of a German conscience. 

Must I again repeat this remonstrance? It would seem so. According 
to the reports which have been submitted to me, all kinds of dainties, and 
in particular chocolates, have again been offered to the prisoners in spite 
of the prohibitions which have been issued, and that at Munster as well 
as elsewhere. Are you so full of pity for others, and so anti-German in 
spirit, that you do not hear the cries of distress of our own prisoners 
in France? You may be sure that they are not offered chocolate there. 
Unfortunately it is not possible completely to isolate from the outside 
world the prisoners of my district. I have, therefore, been obliged to 
put an end to the commerce in provisions and dainties which has been 
established in the encampments without my authority. It is mostly 
children and young people, and in particular little girls, who crowd round 
the prisoners unceasingly. They are entirely wanting in good breeding. 
It is for their relatives and the schools to alter this state of things. 

If these warnings should remain without result, recourse will be had 
to exemplary punishment in order to put a stop to this anti-German 
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conduct. It is on the sentiment of the young generation that the future 
of our country depends. The General Commanding, 
Von Bisstna. 


That is indeed what the Social Democrat papers call a ‘ Kultur 
Document.’ One may add that the document is worthy of its 
signature, and that the signature is worthy of the document. The 
Prussian spirit not only speaks in it but shouts aloud. It is a 
valuable proof that the popular demonstrations against helpless 
men of which we have heard so much were not everywhere spon- 
taneous outbursts, but that, sometimes, when such outbursts 
failed to occur spontaneously, they were artificially stimulated by 
superior authority, and that the ill-treatment of prisoners in the 
first months of the War was what Clausewitz called war itself— 
‘a continuation of policy,’ deliberately ordered by men in the 
highest places. The charges will have to be examined in the light 
of that fact after the War is over; and in the meantime we may 
pave the way for that examination by asking these questions : 

(1) What rights over prisoners of war have German militarists 
claimed ? 

(2) To what extent have they in practice exercised those 
rights? 

The answer is that they have both claimed and exercised the 
right to murder them, to enslave them, to rob them, to starve 
them, to insult them, to humiliate them, and to assault them. So 
far as theory goes, the greater may fairly be held to include the 
less; and if it can be shown that the Germans have claimed the 
right to murder their prisoners it will be a waste of time to look 
for evidence of their other claims. And they have made this 
monstrous claim, both officially and unofficially. The official 
claim is preferred in the War Book, wherein it is specifically laid 
down that prisoners may be put to death, not only ‘ in the event 
of their committing crimes or offences punishable by death accord- 
ing to civil or military law,’ but also ‘as a matter of reprisals 
against . . . irregularities on the part of the hostile command,’ or 
‘in case of unavoidable necessity "—of which, of course, a German 
officer is to be the sole judge. The unofficial claim is put forward 
by Dr. Heinz Pothoff, the leader of the Progressive People’s 
Party in the Rhineland, and a former member of the Reichstag, 
in a brochure, published at Bonn, entitled Volk oder Staat. The 
text of the claim, which arises out of the inconveniences of the 
blockade, and is contained in a chapter entitled ‘The war of 
nations requires a more severe method of warfare,’ is as follows : 


Can anyone doubt that the German General Staff will hesitate to 
employ extreme measures if Germany is ever on the verge of real starva- 
tion? Can it be doubted that eur General Staff will do anything rather 
than allow the victorious German armies to be called home from France, - 
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and Russia, and Belgium owing to the lack of food? Will it not adopt 
the most severe measures rather than submit to peace dictated by 
starvation ? 

Such reprisals are within our reach. If necessary, we must expel all 
the inhabitants from the territories which our armies have occupied and 
drive them into the enemies’ lines. If necessary, we must kill the hundreds 
of thousands of prisoners who are now consuming our supplies, That 
would be frightful. But it would be inevitable if there were no other 
way of holding out. 


Such is the claim, presented in the form of a threat. It is 
hardly to be regarded as a practical proposal—the execution of 
it would be fraught with too dire peril for everyone, from the 
Kaiser downwards, directly or indirectly concerned in the trans- 
action. But it is none the less the case that the claim has been 
exercised, more than once, in the course of the War. General 
Stenger’s Order of the Day is notorious : 

From to-day there will be no more prisoners made. All prisoners will 
be massacred. Even prisoners who have already been arranged in convoys 
will be massacred. Behind us no enemy will be left alive. 

Proofs that prisoners were actually murdered in obedience to 
this Order of the Day have been found in the diaries of German 
prisoners and published by the French Government ; and the story 
is not an isolated one.* Other Orders of the Day have been found, 
giving special instructions for the murder of English prisoners ; 
and the following summary of the stories of similar atrocities com- 
mitted in various theatres of war may be taken from the work of a 
neutral observer, Les cruautés allemandes, by Dr. Léon Maccas : 


In an official note of the Russian Government, a German officer was 
mentioned by name as having formally given the order to hang all 
Cossacks who should be made prisoner. This was Major Modeiski, of the 
German cuirassiers. In confirmation of the fact, it was stated that in 
many places Cossack prisoners had been hanged, shot, or killed by bayonet 
thrusts. ... At Chabatz, sixty Serbian soldiers who had been made 
prisoner were massacred, and, in the Belfort region, a large number of 
French prisoners were undressed by the Germans, who exposed them 
naked to French bullets, and threw others into the canal, only to take 
them out again and throw them in once more. ... At Dixmude, 
Lieutenant Poncin (of the 12th Belgian regiment of the line) was shot 
after having been bound round the middle by a wire tied about ten times 
round his legs. At Tamine, the Germans tied a French officer to the 
trunk of a tree and harnessed horses to each of his legs. By forcing 
the horses to run, the wretched man was torn asunder. . . . At Saenski 
(in the Suvalki area) a Cossack was burnt alive. Other Russian prisoners 
also were condemned to die of hunger. 


It may be that, in some of these cases, such evidence as would 
satisfy a Court of Justice will not, in the end, be forthcoming. 
In some cases both the accused and the witnesses may be dead 


* A circumstantial account of the murder of some French prisoners will be 
found in M. Le Goffic’s Dizmude. 
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before a proper inquiry can be held. But the War will not_- 
eliminate them all ; and there will assuredly remain the means, as 
well as the warrant, for the trial of many offenders on the capital 
charge, and, if they are found guilty, the making of such examples 
as will demonstrate for all time that international law is not 
necessarily a law without a sanction. 

The enslavement of prisoners is another practice systematically 
carried out by the Germans which calls for condign punish- 
ment ; and here, of course, a distinction has to be drawn between 
the cases of civilian and military prisoners. It is in the case of the 
former that the German practice has been most flagrantly at 
variance with the prescriptions of the Hague Convention. That 
Convention, to which the Germans had adhered, lays down speci- 
fically that ‘the peaceful and inoffensive inhabitants of the terri- 
tory and passive enemies must not be taken into captivity.’ The 
French Commission of Inquiry reports : 


The German military authorities had as profound contempt for liberty 
as for human life. Almost everywhere people of every age were dragged 
from their homes and led away to captivity. Many died or were killed 
on the way. 


Ample details are given. I will make some extracts—space 
forbids me to do more—from M. Maccas’s summary of them : 


At Lebbeke, in Flanders, forty-five farmers were brought away and 
sent to Germany to make hay. At Boisschot, also in Belgium, 200 men 
were seized and deported to Germany for the same purpose... . At 
Douai, Cambrai, Caudry, Noyon ... the German authorities demanded 
that the young people of fifteen to seventeen years, a list of whom had 
been supplied by spies, should be returned. . . . and the young people 
to the number of 4000 were made prisoner and brought to the Russian 
frontier to dig trenches, or else to the German countryside to make hay. 
At Marcheville, at Saint Mihiel, women and children met with the same 
fate. At Rethel . . . the prisoners were compelled to work for their 
enemies; they had to wash the soldiers’ linen, gather potatoes in the 
fields, and make earthworks. At Charleville, men whom the Germans 
had the assurance to call civil prisoners were employed in making entrench- 


ments, while the women. . . were given sewing-work, which was to be 
used for the equipment of the troops. . . . In the Department of Oise, 
about a hundred inhabitants ... had to submit to the disgrace and 


vexation of cutting a field of maize which might have been in the way of 
the German fire. 


Here, clearly, we have a case of illegality practised on too 
large a scale for either denial or justification to be conceivable. 
The only questions which arise are : Who shall be punished, and 
how? Who shall be compensated, and to what extent? And it 
may be added that the question of compensation is not less 
important than the question of punishment, and that both ought 
to take such a shape that the Germans will be made to feel not a 
momentary inconvenience but a continual humiliation. A per- 
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petual annual charge on the German Exchequer for the benefit 
of the persons thus outraged and their families and dependants 
would, perhaps, be the most appropriate imposition ; and there 
certainly is no civilised country in which it will be disputed 
that the deliberate revival of the state of slavery merits such 
retribution. 

In the case of military prisoners the rules are, of course, 
different. It is in accordance with the rules to require them to 
work, but the nature of the work which may be required is hedged 
about by restrictions. Even the War Book contains that 
admission : 

Prisoners of war can be set to perform moderate tasks proper to their 
position in life. . . . These tasks should not be injurious to health nor 
in any way dishonourable, nor such as contribute, directly or otherwise, 
to the military operations carried on against the prisoners’ native country. 


The theory, for once, is sound enough; but German practice 
has not been in accordance with German theory. Complaints have 
been received, over and over again, from the prisoners of all the 
nations at war with Germany, that they have either been com- 
pelled to do work contributory to the operations of war or punished 
for refusing to do it. Many of our own men are said to have been 
punished for refusing to work in munition factories, and some of 
them are said to have been sent as far as Brest-Litovsk to dig 
trenches; but the worst story of the kind comes from a Russian 
source. The particulars of it were published at Petrograd, as a 
communication from the Russian General Staff, on the 30th of 
January of this year : 

Six of our soldiers, who have escaped from imprisonment in Austria, 
report that their detachment, composed of 500 men, refused, in spite 
of a series of tortures inflicted on them, to dig trenches for the enemy. 
In consequence of this refusal, the Austrians shot four of our men, on 
the 14th of June last, half way between Innsbruck and Brixen. The 
execution was carried out by cadets. In all, fifty men were sentenced to 
be shot. 

It appears from information received by the General Staff that the 
Austrians habitually had recourse to torture in order to compel our 
soldiers to work in the trenches, even in advanced lines and under fire. 
The Austrians have attempted to compel our men to dig trenches opposite 
to our own lines; but all these attempts have failed in consequence of 
the firmness of the Russian soldiers and their loyalty to their oaths. 


It must be admitted, no doubt, that there is a margin—per- 
haps even a wide margin—of cases in which it is difficult to 
decide whether a given piece of work is or is not contributory 
to the operations of war. This is inevitable when nations are 
waging war with all their mobilisable resources; and it may be 
just, in doubtful cases, to give the enemy the benefit of whatever 
doubt exists. That doubtful margin, however, certainly does not 
cover the digging of trenches in the actual sphere of operations. 
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There we are face to face with an illegality which even the War. 
Book brands as illegal. 

Whether the illegality was ordered by superior authorities or 
perpetrated by local authorities on their own account does not seem 
at present to be clear. It can be, however—and therefore ought 
to be—made clear, if not in all the cases, at least in a sufficient 
number of typical and glaring cases; and if it can be shown, as 
it probably can be, that any lives have been lost as the result of 
this employment of prisoners, then the legal principle that every 
man must be assumed to intend the reasonable and probable con- 
sequences of his action will be applicable, and the charge which 
will lie will be one of wilful murder. Whether the charge is tried 
before a civil or a military Court does not much matter, seeing 
that the punishment for murder is the same by both civil and 
military law. 

Questions relating to the feeding of prisoners are, of course, 
complicated by the conditions of the blockade. In theory, no 
doubt, England, as well as Germany, is a blockaded country ; but 
we need not base any argument upon a theory so flagrantly at 
variance with the facts ; and we may even admit—as Lord Newton 
has admitted in the House of Lords—that circumstances may 
modify the standard which can justly be exacted. Still those 
admissions will not help the Germans very much, for the gravamen 
of the charge against them is that they deliberately underfed their 
prisoners at a time when there was no blockade and food was still 
abundant. It is, in fact, the earliest reports which are fullest of 
complaints on this branch of the subject ; and I can bear out those 
complaints from my own knowledge and experience. 

Men who had been at Sennelager in the first weeks of the 
War told me the most pitiful tales of the hunger they had endured 
there. They said that Ruhleben, compared with Sennelager, was 
a land of plenty ; but Ruhleben was, in fact, a land of scarcity for 
all those who had no money in their pockets and no assistance 
from outside. The allowance for feeding the prisoners there was 
about sevenpence-halfpenny per head per day. The food consisted 
of a sort of bread, a sort of soup (from which all the meat had been 
stolen by a fraudulent contractor), and an alleged coffee, which 
was really a decoction of roasted acorns, and was served without 
milk and with very little sugar. It is a fact that the German 
Government has kept men at Ruhleben for the greater part of 
two years without ever giving > single one of them a pat of butter, 
or any substitute for butter in the way of margarine, dripping, 
lard, jam, marmalade, honey, or golden syrup. All that they 
have consumed of these commodities they or their friends or their 
country have had to pay for. Many of them were really suffering 


acutely from hunger at the time when the American Ambassador 
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paid that visit of inspection which resulted in some—albeit too few 
—improvements ; and I can still hear ringing in my ears the cry 
which followed him when he drove away : ‘ For God’s sake, sir, 
get us something to eat!’ 

That cry ought certainly to echo down the corridors of time, 
causing the ears of Germans yet unborn to tingle: the more so 
because, though it met with a certain response in the way of 
potatoes, roll-mops, sprats, and such stock-fish and fragments of 
sausage as one ate at one’s peril, it met with no response whatever 
in the way of butter or any of its substitutes. Ruhleben bread— 
of which I believe straw flour to be one of the nauseous ingre- 
dients—has remained dry bread from the opening of the camp 
until the present time. Similar reports about the food supplied 
are scattered over the table at which I write; and they include 
the report that Sennelager Bach paraded English fishermen and 
said to them ‘Now, you English swine, I’m going to feed you 
out of the pig-tub.’ Is it too much to hope that Sennelager Bach, 
if he be still alive, will some day be confronted with the men 
who heard him speak those words? Perhaps, if he could be left 
alone with them for a little while, his last state would be so 
much worse than his first that he might be excused any further 
punishment. 

Decidedly we have material here for a severe, not to say a 
savage, indictment; and yet I feel that I have only touched the 
fringe of the great mass of material available. Indeed, it is 
impossible to do more ; for the official documents bearing on the 
subject are numbered by the score and the unofficial documents 
by the hundred. In the documents belonging to both groups one 
now and again discovers a bright patch. It has happened—more 
particularly in officers’ camps, but not only in these—that the 
American Ambassador has felt justified in describing the Com- 
mandant and his assistants as ‘white men.’* It has also happened 
that wounded prisoners have spoken gratefully of their treatment 
in German hospitals. But these cases have been rare and in 
striking contrast with the prevailing tone of the reports. At the 
very beginning of the War the American Ambassador warned the 
British Government that the treatment of prisoners would need 
careful watching. The War had been a long time in progress, 
and the Germans had had abundant opportunities of reconsidering 
their attitude, when the famous Wittenberg Report was received 
from him; and complaints did not disappear, though they may 
have become less frequent, even after that revelation had horrified 
the world. 

The essence of the Wittenberg story is, of course, that the 
German doctors, instead of facing an epidemic, fled from it, 

* Some men spoke well of the Commandant at Donau-Eschingen. 
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leaving their fever-stricken patients to look after themselves, and 
that the German Government not only approved their flight on 
the ground that they had adopted the best means of saving their 
valuable skins, but actually bestowed the iron cross on the Chief 
Coward, that infamous physician Aschenbach, as a reward for 


' inhumanity and professional misconduct. Many other scandals 


are included in the narrative—for it was at Wittenberg that the 
Germans stole the clothes of prisoners, and struck and kicked 
them, and set dogs at them—but the crowning infamy is this 
abject cowardice of medical men in the presence of an epidemic. 
If I do not pause to analyse the reports, that is partly because 
they are fresh in everyone’s memory, and partly because space 
will be better spent on the demonstration that the case of Witten- 


berg was not, as some people might be disposed to think, unique. 
Let anyone who doubts that fact read this : 


The German guards beat and kicked their prisoners at their pleasure. 
Every guard carried a stick and used it freely. The butt ends of their 
rifles were even more effective than sticks. One returned English prisoner 
told how, on one occasion, he saw a German medical officer go up to 
a party of Russian prisoners lying asleep in the roadway and press the 
burning end of his cigarette into their cheeks. This was by no means 
a solitary outrage. Men were punished for minor offences against camp 
discipline by floggings and by being tied tightly in the open, in freezing 
weather, to the trunks of trees, and by similar inflictions. 


And then, when the typhus and cholera came : 

The German doctors who were supposed to look after the camp with- 
drew, and left some Russian doctors, interned in defiance of the Geneva 
Convention, to attend to the cases. The only hospital was a deep trench 
cut in the ground. The doctors had practically no medicines and no 
conveniences. 


Or let this be read : 


Typhus broke out, and the Germans fled, leaving the French and 
Russian doctors with the sick within a barbed wire enclosure. . .. The 
Government was moved to take action only when the disease began to 
spread among its own people. . . . The staple ration was what was called 
potato soup, a filthy decoction with herring-heads floating in it, and 
smelling of rotten fish which the very dogs howled at. . . . Parcels sent 
from home were opened and the contents stolen. . . . The doctors were 
placed under arrest without any reason assigned; some were confined to 
their rooms for months. . . . The German doctors were, as a rule, rough, 
sometimes brutal, in their manners. . . . Wounds were stitched up with 
a mattress needle and unasepticised thread; the surgeons did not wash 
their hands. . . . One day the French prisoners refused the soup, which 
was unusually bad. They were made to stand motionless in two rows for 
a couple of hours; they were then placed in a barbed wire enclosure with 
some sixty prisoners suspected of typhus. 


Those stories are not Wittenberg stories, though they sound 
as if they were. The first relates to the Schneidemuhl Camp, and 
the second is taken from a report of Dr. Ribaudeau-Dumas on his 
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experiences of the Stendal Camp, recently published in the British 
Medical Journal. Read in conjunction with the Wittenberg 
stories, they demonstrate that the man Aschenbach, whom the 
Kaiser delighted to honour, is not a man of rare and exceptional 
infamy, but that the German army has harboured many like him. 
In the face of such stories, the old boast that ‘We Germans fear 
God and fear nothing else in the world’ can no longer be upheld. 
If any German should ever, at any future time, venture to make 
it in public, ‘a voice’ will assuredly be heard calling ‘ typhus’ to 
his confusion. 

All that one can say in extenuation (if that be the word) of 
these proceedings is that, at least, the physicians responsible 
have not, like Aschenbach, been publicly thanked for showing 
infection a clean pair of heels, and that no eminent German has 
openly boasted of this infliction of suffering as a proof of German 
power and virtue. And that that might easily have happened is 
shown, not only by the Wittenberg example, but also by Von 
Bissing’s Order of the Day, already quoted, and by a story of 
which the hero is no less a person than Field-Marshal Hindenburg. 
It happened at the time of the evacuation of East Prussia, when 
the Russians, in exercise of their legitimate rights, destroyed 
the provisions which they had not time to remove. 


In this way [writes M. Maccas] enormous quantities of bread were - 


soaked with petrol by orders from headquarters, so that the enemy could 
get no advantage from it. The Frankfurter Zeitung of the 8th of October 
recorded this act as a crime which deserved punishment. Under the head- 
ing ‘A Just Punishment,’ this paper had the hardihood to tell of the 
vengeance which the Germans exacted for it. The stores were at Inster- 
burg. The Russians, wrote the Frankfurter Zeitung, had reckoned without 
General Hindenburg’s sense of humour. When this general was informed 
of the matter, he said ‘There is no accounting for tastes. The Russians 
have their tastes. This bread will do to feed Russian prisoners of war 
until these provisions are exhausted.’ 


If there were any possibility of doubting the authority, one 
would hesitate to believe such a story even of a Feldwebel ; and 
here we have it related of a field-marshal—the greatest of all the 
German field-marshals—by a German newspaper of the rank and 
responsibility of our own Times and Morning Post. And that 
newspaper does not relate it with horror, but regards it as a good 
joke, if not an actual proof of prowess. As all the sufferers, in 
this instance, were Russians, one must, of course, regard the 
administration of retributive justice as primarily a Russian 
business; but there are certain points in connexion with this 
whole question of the treatment of prisoners of war about which 
it should not be difficult for the Allies to agree and to take 
concerted action. 

The reports of such German Courts of Inquiry as we find 
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to have been opened must be brushed aside as valueless ; for the 
Germans are the accused, and are thereby disqualified from 
acting as judges. The questions on which they have adjudicated 
must be investigated de novo by judges to be appointed by the 
Allies themselves. The Court thus appointed must have the 
power to confront the accused with the accusers, and to compel 
the attendance of German as well as other witnesses, and to take 
evidence on oath, and to call for all orders, reports, correspond- 
ence, and other documents essential to the allocation of responsi- 
bilities. | All German newspapers, from the Norddeutscher 
Allgemeine Zeitung downwards, must be compelled to publish the 
findings of the Court ; and either that Court or some other tribunal 
must be empowered to sentence to appropriate punishment all 
persons, including even the highest, found guilty of violations of 
the Laws of War. By no other means can we make sure that 
justice will be done, that the brand of shame will be permanently 
marked upon the brows which merit it, and that the innocent are 
cleared. 

There would be no innovation—there would not even be 
anything contrary to German ideas—in the setting up of such a 
Court. Bismarck himself toyed with such a suggestion in many 
conversations with little Busch, regretting nothing except its 
apparent impracticability ; and he acted on the assumption that 
the victor may properly continue the punishment of individual 
enemies after peace has been signed, by declining to release 
French franc-tireurs at the time of the Treaty of Frankfort. 
It is a precedent, if we should feel that.we want one ; and an even 
closer precedent can be found in comparatively recent American 
history. 

In the Civil War of 1861-1865 there was a prisoners’ camp, 
at Andersonville, Georgia, in which proceedings similar to 
those at Wittenberg (though not so bad) were alleged to have 
occurred. The commandant was (of course) a German, named 
Winder; his assistant was an American named Wizz. The 
German, unfortunately, died before the war ended ; but the Con- 
federate could still be dealt with. In September 1865 he was 
tried by a Military Commission on the charge of conspiring with 
the Confederate Secretary of War and other eminent persons to 
destroy the life of the prisoners by insanitary treatment, severe 
punishments, setting blood-hounds to catch fugitives, the use of 
impure vaccine, and directly killing or contributing to the death of 
several prisoners. He was convicted; and, on the 10th of 
November 1865, he was hanged. 

Supposing that pedantry requires us to stand out for pre- 
cedents, there is a precedent which covers most of the ground. 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 
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DISCIPLINE AND FREEDOM 


THE word discipline, like the word character, is the centre of a 
never-ceasing whirlpool of cant. By cant I mean insincere talk ; 
and by insincere talk I mean talk which, though not necessarily 
hypocritical or otherwise dishonest, is vitiated by the talker’s 
inability or unwillingness to think out the matters on which he 
lays down the law. There is no theme on which men expend so 
much sound and fury as on the need for discipline in this demo- 
cratic age, and there is no theme to which they give so little 
serious thought. 

I was recently invited to join the Duty and Discipline Move- 
ment, and I said in reply that I could not do so until I knew in 
what sense the word ‘discipline’ was being used. My letter 
has not been answered; and I must therefore assume that the 
leaders of the movement have not yet come to an understanding 
with themselves as to the meaning of the word which they use so 
freely. But I am inclined to think that their ideas about discipline 
do not materially differ from those which are expounded, with 
much fervour and assurance, by our friend the man in the street— 
the man in Regent Street, let us say, not the man in a criminal 
slum. The man in Regent Street, whose dividends have perhaps 
been imperilled by strikes, is deeply impressed by the restlessness 
and unruliness of the present generation, by the spirit of indepen- 
dence, or insubordination (as he would call it), shown by the 
working classes, by the hostility of labour to capital, and other 
‘distressing signs of the times,’ and he approves of compulsory 
military service on the ground that a strict course of discipline may 
teach the ‘ lower orders * to behave themselves, and may thus save 
the nation from plunging into an abyss of social and economic 
chaos. The interest which the man in Regent Street takes in 
the question is in the main personal and financial. The interest 
which the leaders of the Duty and Discipline Movement take in 
it is in the main impersonal and ethical. But both parties seem 
to have a blind belief in strict discipline as the panacea for all 
our moral and social evils. This being so, may I remind them that 
in the present War the most strictly disciplined of all the armies 
has made the whole world ring with the stories of its misdeeds? 
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What do they make of that indisputable fact? If the War has 
taught us nothing else, it has surely taught us that discipline, as 
such, does not moralise all who come under its influence, though 
there may be a particular type of discipline which does. 

Let us ask ourselves, then, what we mean by discipline. We 
mean, in the first place, either a process of training or the result 
of such a process. It is with the former meaning that we are 
now concerned. As is the process, so will be the result. Discip- 
line, regarded as a formative process, is defined in the New English 
Dictionary, to which we naturally turn in our perplexity, as 
‘instruction having for its aim to form the pupil to proper conduct 
and action ; the training of soldiers or subordinates to proper and 
orderly action by instructing and exercising them in the same.’ 
In this definition the word ‘ proper ’ is all-important. Until we 
know what constitutes propriety of conduct we cannot say whether 
the discipline which ‘ forms the pupil to proper conduct and action ’ 
is a good or a bad influence in his life. Everything depends on 
the end that the disciplinarian has in view. Fagin, in Oliver 
Twist, was a strict disciplinarian; but the conduct to which he 
formed his pupils was ‘ proper’ only from the point of view of a 
master thief. 

What, then, are the ends which discipline is supposed to serve? 
' There are three ends which at once suggest themselves. The 
first is to enable one man to make many men the creatures of his 
will. The second is to secure social order. The third is to enable 
a man to control his own lower desires and impulses. In each of 
these cases he who is disciplined has to do or abstain from doing 
certain things at the bidding of authority. He may or may not 
wish to do the things which he is required todo. He may or may 
not wish to do the things which he is forbidden to do. But his 
wishes are not consulted. He must do what he is required to do. 
He must leave undone what he is forbidden todo. And the proof 
of his being well disciplined is that he obeys his orders, whether 
positive or negative, promptly, exactly, unreservedly, and—in 
extreme cases—instinctively and even automatically. 

I have said that the first end of discipline is to make many 
men the creatures of one man’s will. This is the discipline 
which prevails on board a ship, in a school, in a factory, in a 
house of business, in a Government office, in a fire brigade, in a 
convent or a monastery, in a gang of smugglers or brigands. It 
is met with in its strictest form in a well-trained army or navy. 
There it is a matter of the utmost importance—a matter literally of 
life and death—that the wishes of the supreme commander, who 
may be responsible for the welfare of a million men, should be 
carried out with promptitude and precision ; and in order to secure 
this end it is essential that all who are under command should 
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master their respective parts by means of assiduous practice in 
obedience to orders. 

To this assiduous practice we give the name of drill. The 
discipline of a well-trained army is pre-eminently the discipline 
of drill. But in this, the strictest of all kinds of discipline, there 
are degrees of strictness, ‘ Until comparatively recently,’ says 
the author of Drill and Field Training, one of our Imperial 
Army Series, ‘discipline was developed by methods which aimed 
at producing a blind mechanical obedience to orders through 
habits formed by a monotonous drill, coupled with severe and 
even cruel punishments.’ When this type of military 
discipline was the only type, it reached its maximum of 
rigour and severity in the Prussian army; and to-day, while 
in most armies there is a growing tendency to relax the 
rigour and mitigate the severity of discipline, in the German 
army, which has inherited the Prussian tradition, the 
tendency is, if anything, in the opposite direction. If the word 
‘discipline ’ has, as it surely has, a wide range of meaning—if the 
idea of discipline, like most of the ideas which dominate human 
life, moves backward and forward between two antithetical poles, 
two opposite extremes which limit the word’s range of meaning— 
one of those poles, the extreme of dogmatic pressure and mechani- 
cal drill, will be represented by the discipline of the Prussianised 
German army, The immediate end and aim of this ‘iron discip- 
line ’ is to make the soldier an automaton. The ulterior end and 
aim of it is to make the army a machine. 

That discipline of this sort is not necessarily good for those 
who have to submit to it, is a point on which I need not insist. 
The man who has become an automaton, the man in whose life 
mechanical have been substituted for vital processes and material 
for spiritual motives, may be said to have missed his human 
destiny. It may be well for the army to which he belongs that 
his life should be mechanicalised. It may even be well for his 
country that he and millions of his fellow-citizens should sink 
to the level of automata. But it is not wellfor him. Discipline 
of the Prussian type makes the force of habit, reinforced by fear, 
the dominant motive to action; deadens sensibility, both moral 
and mental; crushes individuality ; strangles the freedom with- 
out which self-development is impossible; externalises aims ; 
materialises ideals and standards ; weakens the will by withholding 
the power of choice. A private in the German army, who in 
civil life is (or was) Professor of Latin at a Gymnasium, in his 
diary which fell into the hands of the enemy, sums up the effect 
of Prussian discipline on character in the following words : ‘ The 
German soldier has no personality, he is a machine, and that is 
what he is trained to be; as soon as he is left to himself he is 
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idle, stupid, and a blockhead. He has only one idea, eating and 
sleeping, and his brutishness is only limited by barbarous punish- 
ment. He never knows of his own accord what he ought to do, 
and everything he does he does with frightful clumsiness.’ It 
is not by discipline of this type that human nature is to be 
regenerated, or society saved from decay. 

I do not wish to underrate military discipline. It has its 
own function to fulfil ; and for that particular purpose it is indis- 
pensable. Experience, in our own and other armies, has proved 
that it admits of being humanised and otherwise modified : and 
that soldiers fight the better, not the worse, for being treated as 
human beings rather than as puppets and serfs. Experience has 
also proved that the sinister influence of military discipline on 
character diminishes in proportion as its severity is mitigated and 
its rigour relaxed, and that in many cases its influence is, on 
balance, for good. Those, for example, who have led careless, 
reckless, lawless, self-indulgent lives, and whose moral fibre has 
in consequence lost its tone, will be the better for a course of 
discipline which acts as a tonic on their moral fibre—and every 
tonic taken in excess is a poison—and so helps them to discipline 
themselves. So will the youths whom a spirit of adventure, to 
which lawful outlets had been barred, has led into anti-social 
practices and has at last landed in the police courts. For those 
youths have enough spirit and initiative to resist the deadening 
pressure of the discipline of drill, and they will benefit greatly 
by having order brought into their lives and by having their 
energies enlisted under a worthy flag. Those, again, who through 
lack of self-discipline have become individualists and egoists, and 
have thus come to regard every command as an insult and every 
act of obedience as a humiliation, will be the better for being 
forcibly compelled to realise that they are members of a com- 
munity—of a company or a regiment, if of no wider community— 
and must bear themselves accordingly. Those who have learnt to 
discipline themselves will find in the corporate life of their own 
military unit a stimulating and vivifying atmosphere, while the 
drill to which they are subjected, if they do not have too much of 
it, may prove as helpful to their mental nerves and muscles as a 
self-imposed course of physical exercises might prove to their 
bodily frames. All this can be said for military discipline; but 
it is not enough to justify the extravagant claims that are sometimes 
made on its behalf. Its own immediate end—to make many men 
the creatures of one man’s will—is not intrinsically desirable ; and 
to say that its highest function is to help men to discipline them- 
selves is to subordinate the discipline of drill and compulsory 
obedience to the discipline of self-control. 

I have called the first type of discipline the discipline of drill. 
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Other names for it are the discipline of compulsion and the 
discipline of positive direction. The second type of discipline is 
that which aims at securing social order. If military discipline 
is mainly positive, the discipline of social life, so far as it is 
enforced by external authority, is mainly negative. The soldier 
is told what he is to do, and is compelled to do it again and again, 
the essence of drill being the repeated performance of definite 
movements in obedience to the word of command. The citizen, 
who in this matter is the lineal descendant of the child in the 
nursery, is told what he is not to do, and is threatened with pains 
and penalties if he does it. In other words, the discipline to which 
he is subjected is enforced through prohibitions rather than 
through commands. What is its value? For an answer to this 
question we must again turn toGermany. There the discipline of 
prohibition, like the discipline of positive direction, reaches its 
maximum of dogmatic pressure. The life of the German citizen 
is hemmed in with innumerable prohibitions. The warning word 
‘ Verboten ’—the equivalent of the ‘Don’t’ or ‘No! No!’ of the 
nurse or mother—meets his eyes at every turn. The objection to 
this type of discipline, as to that which prevails in the German 
army, is that it is based on distrust of human nature, and that it 
leaves too little to the intuition, the volition, or the initiative of its 
victim. The legal and administrative system which takes for 
granted that the average citizen has little or no sense of social 
propriety or power of self-control, tends to atrophy that sense and 
that power, so far as they do exist, by forbidding their possessor 
to exercise them. Also it tempts him to assume that whatever is 
not forbidden is lawful and right, from which he readily passes on 
to the further assumption that, so far as his life is not covered by 
legal enactment or administrative direction, he is free to do what- 
ever he pleases. The anti-social tendency of this assumption 
makes it necessary that prohibitions shall be multiplied so as to 
cover all possible cases of anti-social conduct. But to this process 
there are no assignable limits; for the more guidance the State 
gives to the citizen by means of its formal enactments, the more 
it tends to dull and deaden his moral and social intuition; and 
as his intuition weakens he becomes more and more dependent on 
authority for his knowledge of right and wrong, being thus 
involved in a vicious circle from which it is hard to escape. 

In its extreme form, then, the discipline ci prohibition or 
repression is an actively demoralising influence. What is valuable 
in the laws and bye-laws by which the social life of a community 
is regulated is that they point out to the individual how best, 
under existing conditions, he may serve the community by the 
exercise of self-control. If they give him too much guidance his 
sense of social propriety will, as I have said, be weakened ; but 
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a reasonable amount of guidance, based on a rational consideration - 
of the general interest, will be of value to him, and the pains and 

penalties by which that guidance is enforced will have no terrors 

for him so long as he is able and willing to discipline himself. 

Thus the discipline which makes for social order, like the 
discipline which makes for military efficiency, is far from 
possessing the intrinsic value which those who bewail the laxity 
and lawlessness of the present age believe all discipline to possess. 
If carried to excess, both kinds tend to demoralise those who 
submit to their pressure. If kept within reasonable limits, they 
have their merits, but only because they subserve, or may subserve, 
and only so far as they do subserve, a higher type of discipline— 
the discipline of self-control. 

This is the third type of discipline. It has one thing in 
common with the other types. Obedience is of its essence. But 
it differs from them in respect of the authority to which obedience 
is due. And this difference is all-important. For the value of any 
type of discipline depends on the character of the authority which 
claims the right to regulate our lives. It may be expedient that 
in certain matters a man should obey the will of another man. 
It is desirable that, within limits, he should obey the will of the 
comrsaunity to which he belongs. But it is absolutely and eter- 
nally right that he should obey the will of his own higher self. 
The man who controls his impulses to selfishness, sensuality, 
self-indulgence, cowardice, indolence, and the like, not because he 
is commanded to control them, not because he has been drilled 
into controlling them, not because he is threatened with pains 
and penalties if he does not control them, but because they belong 
to his lower self and are therefore unworthy to dominate his life— 
this man has attained to self-discipline ; and we can see from his 
manner of living that, as regards morals and character, self- 
discipline is the only type that really counts. The soldier who, 
when his company advances into a zone of deadly fire, keeps his 
place in the ranks from force of habit, reinforced by fear of punish- 
ment, is inferior as a human being to the man who keeps his 
place because he has mastered his impulse to run away. The 
former, if not constitutionally fearless, bears himself bravely 
because he has been drilled into automatic steadiness. The latter, 
if not constitutionally fearless, bears himself bravely because he 
has learnt to discipline himself. That the courage of the latter 
is of a higher order than that of the former, and that it is therefore 
the product of a higher type of discipline, will, I think, be univer- 
sally admitted ; and what holds good of courage holds good of all 
the other virtues which discipline is supposed to produce. 

But how is the discipline of self-¢ontrol to be achieved? 
Without attempting to give an exhaustive answer to this 
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question, I may point out that only in an atmosphere of freedom 
can a man or a child learn to discipline himself. The truth of this 
statement is, I submit, self-evident. If.we want a man to do 
things by himself we must, within reasonable limits, leave him 
free to do them. If we order all his goings for him we cannot 
expect him to acquire the power of ordering them for himself. If 
we control his lower impulses for him, either by the compulsory 
formation of countervailing habits or by bringing the fear of 
punishment to bear on him when he falters, we undermine his 
power of controlling them for himself. So vital is the connexion 
between freedom and self-discipline that each in turn may be said 
to imply, and even resolve itself into, the other. As there is no 
self-discipline without freedom, so there is no freedom without 
self-discipline ; for he who is in bondage to his own lusts and 
passions is the most abject of slaves. And as in self-discipline the 
compulsion to orderly conduct comes from within, being imposed 
by the higher on the lower self, so what differentiates freedom 
from servitude is not that in the former there is no compulsion— 
for wherever there is action there is compelling force—but that 
the compulsion comes from within, in the sense of being imposed 
by the higher on the lower self. 

Now, if compulsion from within, in this sense of the phrase, 
is to become possible, we must try to diminish the deadening 
pressure of compulsion from without. So one instinctively 
argues ; and if due stress is laid on the word deadening, the argu- 
ment is sound. But it is a mistake to suppose that compulsion 
from without can be dispensed with or that its pressure is neces- 
sarily deadening. The popular belief that freedom means release 
from all external constraint is a dangerous delusion. The indi- 
vidual develops himself by resistance, as well as by response, to 
the pressure of his environment ; and if that pressure were with- 
drawn he would cease to develop himself and his life would cease 
to expand. Nay, in the last resort, he would cease to live; for 
reaction to pressure is of the very essence of life. It is only when 
the pressure is mechanical rather than vital, when the source of 
it is outside the will and the desire of its victim, when reaction 
against it is difficult if not impossible, when its impress is there- 
fore as deep and lasting as that of the potter’s hand on the clay 
that he handles—it is only then that discipline deadens and free- 
dom disappears. But disciplinary pressure of this—the Prussian 
—type is a misapplication of the formative forces of Nature. The 
true relation between the individual and his environment is more 
than geometrical and other than mechanical. The environment 
centres in and acts on the individual ; but the ‘individual, if, and 
so far as, he can react fo his environment, goes out into it and 
interpenetrates it and assimilates it to himself. And the relation 
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between the two is reciprocal. The pressure from within which 
we call self-discipline, and which we may with equal propriety 
call freedom, is pressure from without, co-ordinated and organised 
and vitalised by the personal medium through which it passes. 

But how is this change effected? How does pressure from 
without transform itself into pressure from within? Through the 
social or communal instinct of the individual, is an answer to this 
question which, though obviously inadequate, is correct as far 
as it goes, and is therefore sufficient for my present pur- 
pose. It is because the individual tends to identify himself 
with the community that the pressure of the community on his 
personality tends to transform itself into pressure of his higher 
on his lower self. But if his communal instinct is to have fair 
play, if the disciplinary pressure to which he is subjected by the 
community is to be transformed by him into self-discipline, that 
pressure must, as far as possible, be indirect rather than direct, 
informal rather than formal, suggestive rather than coercive, held 
in reserve rather than exerted to the full. In other words, it must 
be exerted by the community as a whole rather than by a ruling 
caste of officers and officials. It is true that officers and officials, 
as executants of the will of the community, cannot be dispensed 
with. But it is also true that the less the pressure of the com- 
munity on the individual is controlled and directed by them—in 
the interest, perhaps (for this often happens), of their own self-love 
and self-will—and the more it emanates, like a subtle exhalation, 
from the community as a whole, the less likely it is to awake 
resentment and opposition in the individual, and the more likely 
it is to immingle itself with his buried or subconscious life, to 
appeal to his latent spirit of comradeship and sense of corporate 
unity, and thus to transform itself into pressure from within. It 
follows that the community in which the discipline of drill and the 
discipline of prohibition exert the minimum of pressure will be 
most favourable to the development of the discipline of freedom 
and self-control. The size of the community, let me say in 
passing, is a matter of minor importance. The community may 
be a great nation or it may be a small school. 

If we are to compare the merits of the three types of discip- 
line, we must ask ourselves which of them best serves the end— 
the supreme end—to which discipline is the appointed means. 
That end is an inward end, the edification and consequent well- 
being of the human spirit. But an inward end, which is neces- 
sarily elusive and incalculable, expresses itself in outward ends ; 
and the well-being of the human spirit expresses itself in the well- 
being of the community, in social happiness and social order. 

The value of discipline, then, is determined by its bearing on 
morality and, through morality, on social life. The immediate 
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purpose of discipline is to generate order ; and discipline is good 
or bad according as the order that it generates is social or the 
reverse. ‘The discipline of compulsion makes for military order, 
for the organisation of a community as a machine under the con- 
trol of one dominant will. For its own purpose this type of dis- 
cipline may be highly: effective; but as its avowed aim is to 
mechanicalise life both in the community and in the individual, it 
is obvious that if it were forcibly applied to a civil community 
it would speedily strangle its social life. The discipline of repres- 
sion is supposed to produce social order; but the prevalence in 
all civilised countries of crime, misery, social injustice, and social 
discontent proves conclusively that repression alone cannot 
vitalise a community and that the semblance of order is quite 
compatible with social disorder, and even with social decay. From 
the social point of view, then, the first type of discipline is mis- 
chievous, and the second is largely ineffective. What of the third? 
I claim that self-discipline, or the discipline of freedom, fosters 
the growth of social feeling and of self-control, and so makes the 
best possible provision for the outgrowth of a healthy social life. 

That this estimate of the respective merits of the three types 
of discipline is fairly correct, is proved, as it seems to me, by 
what is now happening in this country and in Germany. In this 
country the discipline of compulsion and the discipline of repres- 
sion exert their minimum—in Germany, their maximum of 
pressure. In this country crime has decreased to a remarkable 
extent since the War began. In Oldham, for example, an English 
industrial centre which has a population of more than 150,000 and 
is not supposed to be the most refined and civilised of English 
towns, there was not a single case for trial at the Quarter Sessions 
which were held there at the beginning of this year. In Germany, 
on the contrary, crime has increased to an extent which has 
alarmed the authorities and given rise to serious comments in the 
more responsible newspapers. The following paragraph appeared 
in a recent issue of the ‘ official’ Cologne Gazette : 


Crime has increased among young people—in the industrial districts 
particularly—to a really alarming extent. In the case of one single local 
tribunal the number of sentences passed on young men, as well as young 
women, rose from 58 in 1913 to 183 in 1914, and to 254 during the first ten 
months of 1915. Among the offences, fraud, robbery with violence, 
attempts at murder, and actual manslaughter figure very largely, the 
youngest offenders being from sixteen to twenty years of age, while none 
of them was older than twenty-six. It is a truly terrifying picture which 
casts a deep stain on German Kultur.? 


‘This is no isolated indictment of German crime and immorality by a 
German newspaper. See Dr. Arthur Shadwell’s article ‘Victory and the 
Alternative’ in the Nineteenth Century and After, February 1916, p. 283. 
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In order to realise the full significance of these figures we-must 
remind ourselves that before the War broke out crimes of violence 
in Germany had been appallingly numerous and the ratio of 
juvenile criminality had been abnormally high; and that since 
the War broke out the number of young men in that particular 
district must have been greatly reduced by death in battle and 
absence at the Front.’ 

This lurid picture of the demoralisation of the most strictly 
disciplined of all peoples sets one thinking. From the facts and 
figures which the Cologne Gazette has recorded the inference is 
unavoidable that neither the discipline of compulsion nor the 
discipline of repression can moralise or socialise mankind, and 
therefore that if salvation is to be achieved by discipline it must 
be by the third type of discipline—self-discipline, the discipline 
of freedom, the discipline of self-control. 

If this is so the question arises : Can self-discipline be begun 
at too early an age? I do not think it can. I think that from their 
very tenderest years such a measure of freedom should be given to 
children as would make it possible for them to begin to discipline 
themselves. I think that it has been our cardinal mistake, as 
educators, to impose on the young during the periods of childhood 
and adolescence the discipline of compulsion and the discipline 
of repression (especially the latter), to the exclusion of other 
formative influences, and then expect them to impose on them- 
selves the discipline of self-control. And I think, further, that no 
small part of what is unsatisfactory in our social life, that much of 
the prevailing disorder and discontent, that many of our acute 
social maladies are due to the inability—the sheer inability—of 
those who have been forcibly disciplined for the first fifteen or 
twenty years of their existence, to take themselves in hand at a 
moment’s notice, and control their own anti-social desires and 
impulses, and regulate their own lives. 

But can we give freedom to children ; and, if so, in what way 
and to what extent? I have said that the essence of freedom is 
compulsion from within, and that compulsion from within is really 
pressure from without—in particular, the gentle pressure exercised 
by a community as a whole on each of its members—co-ordinated 
and organised and vitalised by the personal medium through 
which it passes. The question now arises, is it possible for free- 
dom, in this sense of the word, to be enjoyed by children? Is it 
possible for them to have a communal life of their own—a com- 


* The recent increase in juvenile delinquency in this country—the 
delinquents being mostly boys of twelve and thirteen—is, I need hardly say, 
an entirely different thing from the increase in serious crime in Germany, 
among young persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-six, which has 
taken place since the War began. 
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munal life which has not been imposed on them by any autocratic 
authority, but which they have spontaneously evolved for them- 
selves? For unless they can evolve such a life, it is a dangerously 
rash experiment to give them freedom. The answer to this 
question is that the social instinct is strong in children, and that 
if they are provided with suitable occupations and interests and 
allowed to lead a communal life they instinctively form them- 
selves into happy communities, which are self-governing, in some 
sort and some degree, without possessing any machinery of 
government. The experiment of giving freedom to children has 
seldom been tried, and when tried has not always been successful. 
Where it has failed, the cause of failure has been the teacher’s 
inability to efface himself, which has resulted in his dominating 
the social life of the children, in the sense of making it centre in 
himself, with the further result that he has taken back with one 
hand what he has given with the other. As far as my experience 
goes, those who have been successful in giving freedom to chil- 
dren have so given it as to provide for the outgrowth of a com- 
munal life in the given school or class. To this rule I know of no 
exception. It is safe to give children as much freedom as will 
allow of the outgrowth of a communal life; for that life, as it 
grows out, furnishes the necessary safeguards against the abuse of 
freedom, by applying to each child in turn a steady pressure, 
which, when responded to by him, and subjected to some quasi- 
chemical process in his inner being, transforms itself, through his 
readiness to identify himself with the community, into sympathy 
and self-control. 

I have seen this transformation take place again and again, 
in schools and classes for older children, and in Montessori classes 
for infants. One of the great merits of the Montessori system, as it 
seems to me, is that by giving the child freedom of choice, so far 
as his occupations are concerned, it exposes him to social influences 
and social trials. For the Montessori apparatus is not dealt out 
to the children. When the time comes for it to be used, the chil- 
dren go to the cupboards, and each child takes out whatever he 
wishes to occupy himself with. Does not this give rise to 
squabbling and general disorder? There are never more than three 
or four replicas of any item in the apparatus; and there is no 
reason why ten or twelve children should not have set their hearts 
on the same item. What would happen in such a case? Would 
there not be a general scramble for possession? Would not the 
older and stronger children lay violent hands on what they 
wanted? And would not the younger and weaker children have 
to go to the wall? Experience has proved that this is not what 
happens. In response to the social pressure which a communal 
life, when they are allowed to lead it, exercises on children, the 
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Montessori child speedily learns the greatest of sll social lessons— 
learns that he must let live as well as live ; and as his will has been 
duly developed by the freedom of choice which ‘has been given 
him, he finds no difficulty in practising the amount of self-control 
that is needed for the application of that lesson. On this point my 
own testimony, though based on a fairly wide and varied experi- 
ence, might be regarded with suspicion. So I will call into court 
an unprejudiced witness, whose words will, I think, carry weight. 
Professor Earl Barnes, whose work among the teachers of London 
is still remembered, having visited Miss George’s Montessori 
school in America, has set forth his impressions of it in the 
following words : 


I knew that in the school they [the children] were given every oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely, to show and develop their individual 
tendencies. I was sure, therefore, that I would see evidence of egotism, 
selfishness, and rudeness; that there would be children idling, disturbing 
each other, and being disorderly. I knew it had to be so, because that 
is the way children are in the aggregate when left to themselves in the 
ordinary school. I have seen thousands of schools, and I have never 
known an exception until to-day; but this is the miracle I have now seen. 
In a room where fourteen* children were free to occupy themselves 
as they pleased, where there was no formal order for order’s sake, there 
was absolutely no disorder. During the whole morning there was no 
exhibition of selfishness, or temper, or egotism; no idling. A child cross- 
ing the room would pause to look at what another was doing as an older 
person might without interfering. I did not see any one child strike 
another or push another. What was perhaps more remarkable was that 
there was among those children, free to do as they pleased, no idling. 
They were all voluntarily busily engaged in self-chosen occupations. Dr. 
Montessori has brought to us a re-interpretation of the whole educational 
process. 


Dr. Montessori has done more than bring us a re-interpretation 
of the whole educational process. She has also brought us a 
re-interpretation of human nature. What Professor Earl Barnes 
saw was no miracle. It was a natural phenomenon, the product 
of natural forces which had been allowed—for once—to have their 
way. Man is by nature a social being; and when children who 
have been encouraged to follow their social instincts begin to 
control their self-seeking impulses and become unselfish and 
sympathetic, they are obeying the dictates of their nature as surely 
as when they eat and drink. The state of things which Professor 
Earl Barnes thought miraculous ought to be the universal rule. 
If schoolchildren, when left to themselves, are rude, selfish, idle, 
and disorderly, the fault is ours—for we deliberately de-socialise 
their lives—not theirs. 


8 Had there been forty, or even fifty children, instead of fourteen the same 
‘miracle’ would have happened. The larger the Montessori class (within 
reasonable limits) the busier and the happier is the community. 
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Some day.er other we shall begin to realise that social reform, 
for which we are all waiting, is to be achieved, not so much by 
legislation: ag by the transformation of character; and that the 
transformation of character, which is another name for the evolu- 
tion of character, must begin in the nursery and the schoolroom. 
When that day comes we shall look back with gratitude to the 
great pioneers who, inspired by faith in the child’s latent capacity 
' for good, taught us how best to give freedom to children, young 
and old—such a measure of freedom, duly arranged for and safe- 
guarded, as would provide for the outgrowth on the one hand of 
independence, self-reliance, and self-control, and, on the other 
hand, of sympathy and good-fellowship, and would thus make it 
possible for the child, in all the stages of his development, to 
discipline, and moralise, and socialise himself. 


Epmonp Ho.tMgs. 











REFORMS IN EDUCATION 


(I) 
SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PERHAPS it is inevitable, at the present time, that cool thinking 
should be obscured by partisan feeling ; the scientists are inclined 
to call loudly ‘I told you so’ and to lay all our failures in the 
War at the door of the classical educationists ; the classical men, 
thus attacked, to condemn the scientists on the ground that the 
remedies proposed are narrow-minded and ill-considered ; it may 
be they each have some ground for so doing. 

It is certain that until we can eliminate all this hostility and 
until educationists are willing to sit at one table, in amicable 
discussion, no fair solution will be in sight. It will be a thousand 
pities if education must continue to be hampered by the methods 
of foreign diplomacy, each side covertly if not openly on guard 
against the rapier thrust. 

It is to be hoped that both sides will be prepared to lay their 
hands frankly on the table; for both have points to give away, 
points often which cannot be appreciated by those not actually 
engaged in teaching. It must always be kept in sight that educa- 
tion is above all things practical ; what counts is the way in which 
any scheme will work out when put to the test, not its complete- 
ness and coherence when drawn up beforehand on paper. It is 
one of the tragedies of education that often practice falls short 
so grievously of theory (if only from the necessity of dealing with 
children in large classes), and that too often the idealists who 
plan a reform are not those who carry it out in the schools; or 
if they happen to be themselves teachers, they may be teachers 
of genius before whom the difficulties of the rank and file are as 
nothing. In considering any scheme of education, then, it is of 
vital importance to keep it before us as it will be found to work 
out in the schools, and, while keeping an eye open for ideals, to 
guard against enthusiastic rhetoric which will not stand the test 
of experience. We can only rely upon an occasional genius 
among our teachers. 

The main question before us, as it affects our public schools, is 
whether the ‘ centre of gravity ’ of the curriculum shall be shifted 
from the classics, where it now rests, so as to include a prepon- 
derating share of science and mathematics with history and 
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modern languages as the medium for teaching literary expression. 
As regards Latin and Greek, it seems to me a question of all or 
none ; to be of the least use they must be given much time and 
steady application, they could not be retained as the literary 
trimmings of a Realschule curriculum. : 


Before considering details it will be necessary to examine 
what it is that we aim at in our public schools and in particular 
where we have failed, either in aims or achievements. What is 
it, in fact, which the Germans have achieved and which we 
scientists wish to see achieved in English education? Is it simply 
@ more universal knowledge of the groundwork of science? I 
doubt it. We may lack science; we certainly lack, as a nation, 
something equally important: a belief in knowledge. All the 
science we can teach in our schools will do us little good until we 
have attained to a more whole-hearted belief in the power of brain 
over matter. 

One might get the impression from some of the letters which 
have appeared in the Press that, alone among nations, we 
in this country preserve, at the expense of science, that relic of 
the sixteenth century, the study of Latin and Greek. Let us 
examine how much truth there is in this; Mr. R. W. Livingstone 
has pointed out that in 1911, out of 400,000 boys at places of 
higher education in Germany, only 160,000 were at Realschulen, 
and at these schools, where the education is entirely modern, only 
two to six hours a week (out of a total of thirty-one) are devoted 
to science. At the Gumnasia, which contain the other 240,000 
boys, thirteen hours per week are devoted to Latin and Greek, 
two to science. At these schools the boys stay to the age of 
19 or 20. I have no figures of the numbers of students in French 
schools, but the time-table* for secondary education is most 
interesting and well worth considering. 

The scheme for secondary education in France leads straight 
to the ‘ Baccalaureat ’ and extends over seven years ; of these, the 
first six, at the end of which Part I. of the examination is taken, 
probably correspond very closely to our public school period. 
During the first four years the scheme affords a choice of two 
groups, A and B; these groups, besides subjects common to both, 
contain A Latin and Greek, B extra French and mathematics. 
During the first three years A includes one hour science per week, 
B two hours, while in the fourth year B has three hours and A 
none. During the fifth and sixth years there are four alternatives, 
C, D, E, F, whose characteristics are: C, Latin and Greek ; 


1 Unterrichtawesen im deutschen Reich, vol. ii., 1904, gives time-tables of 


these Realschulen. 
2 Plan d’Etudes ... dans les Lycées et colléges de garcons. Hachette 
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D, Latin and Modern Languages; E, Latin and Science; 
F, Science and Modern Languages; of these C and D do no 
science at all, E and F five hours per week each, including labora- 
tory work. Strange as it may seem, up to this point, the end of 
Part I. of the Baccalaureat, the time given to science is con- 
siderably less than that at (for instance) Winchester, where, above 
the junior quarter of the school, every classical boy (corresponding 
to groups A, C, D) does two hours per week all his time until he 
reaches the highest classical division, and any boy who drops 
Greek (corresponding to groups E and F) will do in its place at 
least eight hours science per week. 

Part II. of the Baccalaureat is most suggestive and might well 
be taken to heart in this country ; it is divided into two groups, 
labelled respectively Philosophy and Mathematics, each of which 
do seven hours science a week ; and, besides common subjects, the 
Philosophy group includes Greek as an optional subject, the 
mathematical Latin. Although this last year probably goes beyond 
the leaving age of our public schools, it seems to me the inclusion 
of a considerable amount of science at the end of the curriculum 
is a most important point, and it is one to which I shall return 
later. The one point where nearly all our schools differ funda- 
mentally is that in France and Germany a boy has an alternative 
by which he can avoid taking up Latin or Greek at any time. It 
is clearly an entire misconception to suppose that either in French 
or German schools classics is not taught, or that more time is 
given to the study of science than in our public schools; on the 
contrary, there are certainly several English public schools of 
which the reverse is true. 

No, the foundations of Germany’s industrial and scientific 
success must be sought for elsewhere, and at least in part they are 
laid in national characteristics and habits of life. The Germans 
have developed a number of magnificent technical schools which 
turn out young men with a training in all branches of purely 
technical science probably equal to that obtainable in any of our 
Universities ; it is not only, however, her finely equipped and 
organised schools which have enabled the Germans to out-distance 
us in applied science, it is to a quite equal extent the lower 
standard of comfort among the educated classes which enables her 
captains of industry each to maintain an army of these young 
men, with the equivalent of a university education, upon salaries 
lower than that of any skilled artisan in this country. While the 
University graduate in England, be he engineer or chemist, would 
probably expect to begin his professional life on 1501. a year with 
a fair prospect of doubling or trebling this, the great army of 
Germany’s young experts are paid a paltry 75!.-90l. a year, and 
are content to live upon such salaries with, for the majority, little 
hope of advancement and the prospect of dismissal if their manager 
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considers he is not getting full value for his money. It is, of 
course, the flooding of the expert labour market by the technical 
schools which is responsible for this state of things, but it is a low 
standard of comfort and a natural docility among the educated 
classes which makes its continuance possible. 

This power of the German industrialist to keep a permanent 
staff of experts enables him to remain in touch with the outposts 
of science without the recurring question whether this or that 
venture is worth pursuing ; of course experts are employed in this 
country, but my point is rather that it is the numbers that tell ; 
they enable the master to let slip no possibility, and this without 
extra expense. Further than this, the scientific man in this 
country is regarded far too much as on a parallel with a work of 
reference in a public library; he is there to be consulted on 
occasions when difficulties arise, but is rarely looked upon as an 
integral part of the business machine. In so far, then, as Ger- 
many’s industrial superiority is due to a more adequate place 
being given to science in her schools, the difference lies in her 
superior equipment in technical colleges rather than a more 
scientific curriculum in her secondary schools. 

It is to be hoped we shall find some way of bringing science 
more fully fo the aid of commerce, which does not involve simply 
the sweating of the scientist, but, whether or not we follow Ger- 
many, the actual scientific work will always be in the hands of 
experts ; and what is wanted among our civil servants and indus- 
trial organisers is not so much a greater diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, as a greater readiness to recognise the part which 
science must play in our national life and to encourage invention 
and experiment without demanding that each novelty before they 
will back it commercially shall be a certain success. This country 
has suffered chiefly from lack of a connecting link between theory 
and practice ; we have our scientists, probably not inferior to any 
Germany has produced, and we pride ourselves on our practical 
men, but instead of a powerful combination of the two we find 
the theorist sneering at the practical man who works by rule of 
thumb, while the practical man sneers at the theorist for his 
academic results; and the worst of it has been that both sneers 
were justified. 

The English attitude was well illustrated by a certain pro- 
fessor at an agricultural college who used to give his lectures in 
the college in the morning, and in the afternoon, while demon- 
strating practical farming, would refer to some point in his lecture 
and add ‘ Of course, that’s all very well in theory, but . . . ,’ asif 
a theory of farming was an end in itself ! 

The practical needs of the times do not, then, it seems, demand 
a fundamental revision of our curriculum so much as a greater 
familiarity with the powers of science and understanding of the 
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spirit in which scientific research must be undertaken. How this 
can be achieved must be considered later. 


II 


But may it not be, apart from national needs, that as a 
groundwork of education in its widest sense science, mathematics, 
modern languages, and history form a better basis than the 
classical languages? They are more in touch with the spirit of 
the times ; a boy has constantly before him the wonders of elec- 
trical power and machinery ; might not school work be made to 
find an echo among natural interests? It is scarcely maintained 
by the advocates of a classical basis of education that the average 
boy finds any real interest in Latin prose or translation from 
classical authors, scarcely even that the average boy gains any 
helpful conception of Greece and Rome as the founders of the 
art and civilisation of Europe to-day. 

To any reflecting schoolmaster it must always be a cause of 
misgiving to see the insatiable avidity of the young child for 
knowledge ; why should this be lost by the time the average boy 
reaches the public school age? Are we wholly upon wrong lines, 
so that by our own fault we are quenching this priceless flame 
of enthusiasm by want of the proper fuel? It may be so, but 
I do not think we yet stand condemned. 

It is certainly probable that a slackening of intellectual 
interests is a necessary accompaniment of the rapid physical 
development which must take place between the ages of ten and 
seventeen, and that this, combined with the newly awakened 
desire to be ‘ up and doing,’ which I venture to think is charac- 
teristic of English boys, is the chief reason why boys do not take 
to school work more whole-heartedly than they do. Civilisation has 
imposed upon us the necessity of an intellectual training which 
we are constantly expanding, and at an age when his ancestors 
would be entering upon manhood * the average boy of the twen- 
tieth century must still be learning that intellectual concentra- 
tion which his fathers could do without. It is the four walls of 
his schoolroom at which he feels an impatience deep-founded in 
the history of his race—an impatience which would not be cured 
by a change of mental diet, because it is due to a natural chafing 
at physical inactivity rather than to intellectual indigestion. 
Much ridicule has been poured upon the weary hours spent in 
turning English into Latin and Greek. The claim of science at 
first sight seems overwhelming; nevertheless I think this is 
just one of those questions where a more thorough understanding 


* Francis Bacon went to Cambridge at the age of twelve, and when scarcely 
sixteen became a member of the household of the Queen’s Ambassador to 
France, Sir Amyas Paulet ; Grotius, at fourteen, was one of the company which 
went with Ambassadors of the States General to Henry the Fourth 
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of the situation is needed, perhaps also a shade more modesty 
on the part of the scientists. Apart from the practical side of 
the question we are all agreed that, at its best, a classical educa- 
tion affords an unequalled approach to that knowledge of the best 
which has been thought and said in the world, which Matthew 
Arnold defined as the truest culture; not less do we believe that 
science pursued with enthusiasm and breadth of reading leads 
to that ‘one desire . . . to know the truth, . . . one fear... 
to believe a lie,’ as Tyndall wrote. Science does indeed then 
become ‘ a study of truth, of exactness, of reverence for the works 
of the Creator,’ but it is almost as unfair to uphold a scientific 
education on the grounds of what it can be, while discussing the 
practical question of a school curriculum, as it would be to call 
up the art of Euripides or the philosophy of Plato in defence of 
Greek prose. 

The great majority of public school boys are not going to 
achieve the culture which is the goal of the classics, but neither 
are they any the more going to feel the moral exaltation of the 
trained researcher whose one desire is to know the truth. Indeed, 
although Tyndall’s words truly describe the mental attitude of 
the researcher towards his subject, I am inclined to doubt whether 
this training serves as a moral support in his unprofessional life. 
As regards its chance of approaching the ideal, the balance 
probably lies with the classics; the great conceptions of science 
cannot from their nature be gained without a wide knowledge 
of detail, whereas in the classics, which are essentially humanistic 
and personal, the moral appeal of heroes can be invoked and 
developed at once. 

To return to our immediate educational aims. 

It is that necessary power of intellectual concentration which 
the public schools must above all develop, and our business is to 
examine how best it can be done: whether or not this stage of 
education should be combined with vocational, and therefore 
specialised, training. The lessons we would teach are not, of 
course, purely intellectual ; they must needs carry a host of moral 
qualities with them (concentration is itself on the border-land of 
morals), and perhaps the whole training is better described as 
the power of ‘sticking to’ a task, if need be in the face of 
difficulties and discouragement. One thing, moreover, is certain 
—vocational equipment may come later, but concentration, if not 
acquired by the age of seventeen, is little likely to be won at all. 

No medium for education can be judged as to its power of 
developing this quality of concentration apart from the way in 
which it works out in practice when large classes of boys have 
to be dealt with. There is little doubt that the reason why 
classics have held their place in education is just because they 
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are peculiarly adapted for the efficient teaching of boys collec- 
tively. A piece of English is set to be turned into Latin. The 
task involves concentration, close attention to detail, and con- 
siderable logical reasoning ; there are no short cuts, no formulae 
as in the science problem, the reasoning involved cannot be 
avoided by mere effort of memory as in the writing-out of a 
proposition in geometry; finally, the task, when done, can be 
quickly checked and the care taken very fairly adjudged. 

Translation, or construing, though it may, in the hands of 
a slack master, afford an opportunity for inattention on the part 
of all but one or two, is not often in these days the unintelligent 
grind which at its worst it can be; it must not be forgotten that 
classical teaching has advanced, and that nowadays the great 
majority of men take considerable pains to explain the signifi- 
cance and general interest of whatever book is being read. Apart 
from the practice it affords in the mere writing, or speaking, of 
English, the great educational value of translating from a language 
like Latin lies in its dissimilarity from our own tongue ; a French 
sentence can often be translated almost word by word, but to 
make a coherent English sentence from the Latin the idea must 
be absorbed from the original and the expression of it entirely 
re-shaped ; let us beware of throwing over so valuable a medium 
for teaching boys to say what they mean. It may be objected 
that such a thing could be taught as well, or better, in a lesson 
on English composition as such ; it is so taught, of course, to some 
extent, but I feel sure I shall have every schoolmaster with me 
when I say that it is one of the most difficult lessons a man can 
undertake, and one which is probably done successfully- by very 
few. It is very difficult for boys to gain much from literary 
criticism of their own attempts at composition. Some day, 
perhaps, a satisfactory method of teaching composition directly 
will be worked out in detail; at present such a thing is lacking, 
and lessons are apt to become desultory criticism, neither calling 
for nor spurring the boys to concentration of any kind. Constant 
practice in the clear expression of definite ideas is what transla- 
tion affords, and is just what is needed as a foundation for 
composition in his own language. 

To some extent, of course, what has been said of the classics 
is true of translation into or from French and German, but I 
think it is fair to say that boys always find this much easier than 
Latin and Greek, simply on account of the diminished detail 
to be attended to. Modern languages, in fact, have always been 
a ‘soft option,’ and on the modern side as a whole in nearly 
every school the intellectual standard is lower than on the 
classical. 

But what are we to say of science as a medium at schools for 
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teaching genuine application and power of grappling with detail ? 
It is of the essence of science to realise the importance of accuracy 
in detail, and none but a fool would deny that science needs as 
much concentrated application as any subject in the world. But 
we are concerned not with what it needs but with what it will 
get from the average boy when it is taught as a class subject, and 
in this connexion the fundamental fact is that the use a boy makes 
of his time during science hours depends very largely upon him- 
self ; the master can encourage, perhaps inspire, but his power of 
keeping a check upon the work of each boy in a large division is 
immensely reduced, and only idealists who have never been 
practical teachers will content themselves by pretending that an 
encouraging, or even inspiring, teacher is sufficient for the average 
boy of fourteen to seventeen. It may be that we do not yet 
know how to teach science ; by believing in the value of a classical 
curriculum the present writer certainly invites the criticism that 
he at least does not know how to teach science ; he may be allowed 
to point out that none but a fellow-teacher is qualified to say so. 

In this connection the experience of France and Germany 
seems to have been almost identical and has been expressed in 
most unequivocal terms.‘ After ten years’ experience of the 
students drawn from Realschulen as opposed to those from the 
classical Gumnasium the entire scientific professoriate of Berlin 
University petitioned the Government for a return to some 
classical basis of education, on the ground that they foresaw 
‘grave danger to the Fatherland’ in the uniform inferiority of 
mental calibre among the students turned out by the entirely 
modern schools. In France ‘ Les maitres des Forges’ drew up 
a petition to the same effect, declaring that the students from the 
new schools, though better equipped in mathematics and science 
on arrival at the technical school, invariably fell behind the 
classically trained boys in the later semestres of their course. 

I have said that during science hours the use which a boy 
makes of his time must necessarily depend very largely on him- 
self, more so than in other subjects. It will be difficult, I think, 
for people not themselves teachers to appreciate arguments based 
on the practice of teaching, nor is this the place to deal in detail 
with methods of science teaching and its difficulties; I can only 
outline my reasons for believing that science does not, in practice, 
afford an educational method which, under present conditions, can 
be as effective as the classics. 

It is desirable when possible, in teaching science (though the 
possibility is severely limited), that new facts should come to the 
learner in the form of discoveries, they should arise out of his 
own experimental work rather than be thrust at him from out- 


« See the Times Educational Supplement, June 6, 1916. 
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side ; though this can only be kept as an ideal to be aimed at, it 
follows at once that in so far as it is possible to adhere to this 
method the learner must be left free to go at his own pace. With 
a laboratory class doing experimental work it will only be possible 
for a master, single-handed, to give a few minutes of attention to 
each boy individually ; moreover the work of the class will almost 
certainly range over a number of different experiments, for as a 
rule it will be quite impossible to keep a class long working 
together (even if there were apparatus enough to go round) owing 
to the very various speeds at which boys can tackle experimental 
science. To avoid tedious retardation of the quick worker and 
harmful bustling of the slow it is almost always necessary to 
encourage complete independence among the different units of a 
class, probably these being pairs of boys, working together. Since 
the chief object of laboratory work is to train exact and careful 
observation besides skill of hand, it is self-evident that to urge 
a boy beyond his natural pace is to stultify his time spent in the 
laboratory entirely. This is still true, moreover, although the 
method of learning only from observation must remain an un- 
attainable ideal ; it might be possible if all boys were clever and 
such things as examinations had never been invented ; unhappily 
the disastrous necessity of getting to know a considerable body of 
facts in a limited time makes it necessary to leave less than one 
could wish to the investigatory powers of the learner. In point of 
fact the greater bulk of his knowledge is gained either from 
a boy’s own reading or from class teaching in the form of lectures 
with illustrative experiments. Probably the most usual plan is 
for a subject to be introduced and explained in a lecture with 
experiments, after which it is left to the boy himself to fill out 
his knowledge by reading. 

Although, of course, a master will arrange classes of revision 
work, yet the need for constantly breaking new ground means 
that time cannot be spent in keeping a check on the personal 
efforts of the members of a large class. The essence of 
classical teaching is practice; of science, acquisition. Tests in 
the form of written answers to questions or the solution of 
problems afford practice in concentration and expression which 
may be admirable when done by the keen and clever boy ; in the 
hands of the laggard, if they are done without the aid of the 
book, he will get little practice in expression for lack of matter 
to express; if with a book, his exercise becomes rather that of 
paraphrasing what he finds there. | 

Perhaps the most satisfactory test, which is at the same time 
revision, is the problem of which the solution involves a fairly 
thorough knowledge of the subject, but even in this case, alas, 
there is so often a short-cut to the correct answer. The great 
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majority of problems one can set in elementary science are of 
some standard type which will have been dealt with in the text- 
books ; the method of treatment is always the development of a 
‘formula ’ in which the physical quantities involved (temperature, 
length, time, etc.) are represented by symbolic letters. The first 
thing a boy does is to hunt for this golden key, which found, his 
problem becomes the mildly amusing game of putting figures in 
the place of letters. Even in the case of the conscientious and 
clever boy, much of his science hours must necessarily be spent in 
the laboratory where little concentration is called for, or even 
possible, so that even in this case I think it is doubtful if, other 
things being equal, science affords such good training in applica- 
tion as the classics. A distinguished biologist at Oxford used 
always to say that his best pupils were not, as a rule, boys who 
had specialised in science at school, but often men who had taken 
classical scholarships and begun their scientific career at the 
University. 


IIT 


But if we are not to have the centre of gravity of our teaching 
laid in science this is by no means to say that the treatment of 
science in the public schools is all that it should be; I have only 
argued (1) that the universal adoption of a scientific education is 
not what is called for by our practical needs, and (2) that, from 
the point of view of our educational aims, the classics can put 
up a better claim than science. What we do want to see, how- 
ever, is that all shall know enough of science to appreciate what 
science stands for, what scientific method is, and what are the 
questions which science, and science only, can answer effectively. 
Some schools there are to this day, to their shame be it said, who 
allow a considerable proportion of their boys to leave without 
having been taught a word of science. 

It is important, too, not only that everybody should be taught 
science but that everybody should be working at some branch of 
science during all his time at school, starting for the juniors with 
some form of nature study and leading through the usual elements 
of chemistry and physi¢s up to a course for the highest classical 
forms, designed to give theman effective introduction to the great 
conceptions of heredity and evolution. 

The curse of science teaching in this country is that it has 
always been an affair of experts, performed in ‘ Stinks Buildings ’ 
(often far removed from the other class-rooms) and given, if at 
all, to the regular classical form as a short and interesting episode, 
a stage one grows out of when one gets a remove. 

It will be a great day for science when men can be found 
competent to teach it and other things as well. When the man 
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who teaches him history, or better still his Latin prose, teaches 
him also his elementary science, then at last a boy will begin 
to realise that science is going to be part of his life and the sooner 
he gets on terms with it the better for him. It is not suggested 
that adequate science teaching can be given by a man who has 
merely read up a text-book for the occasion, but surely if the 
desire for such men were recognised it should be easy for a man 
who has read classics in a high form at school to keep it up at 
the University (even without taking a degree in it) while taking 
a Science degree, so as to be competent to take a middle or junior 
form? But without waiting for that day to dawn we can make 
for a better understanding of science, without diminishing the 
efficiency of our schools, by demanding that all boys shall do 
some branch of science throughout the whole of their school 
time, and in particular that science shall not be dropped in the 
highest classical forms. The plan which obtains in France of 
crowning the classical education with a year of Philosophy, in 
which a considerable allowance of time is devoted to natural 
science, is probably the very best way of making for an under- 
standing of science among the best brains of the day. Conditions 
in this country at present (such as University scholarships) 
constitute considerable, but not I think insuperable, obstacles to 
the adoption of a similar plan in our public schools. Without, 
however, pressing for quite such a drastic change of curriculum 
during the last year at school, changes on these lines are possible 
and even now being tried. It has been suggested that senior boys 
should be given a course (say two hours per week) of comparative 
morphology in plants and animals, leading up to the various 
phases of evolutionary theory and the agricultural possibilities 
of Mendelian breeding ; combined with this there has been tried, 
with encouraging results, at at least one public school, a course 
of what might be called the grammar of science : a direct explan- 
ation, aided by concrete examples, of all that is characteristic 
in scientific thought and method. Another possibility which 
could hardly fail to be of interest and would afford ample oppor- 
tunities for explanations of scientific method would be an historical 
review of the development of Astronomy. 

By some such scheme as this, I believe, founded on the 
classics as the most efficient medium for a training in concentra- 
tion of thought, we shall produce the best balanced minds to 


which we may entrust the ship of state. 
D. R. PyE. 


Postscripr.—I append the general time-table for secondary 
schools in France and Prussia, showing both classical and modern 
curricula, that readers may form their own opinions upon them. 
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REFORMS IN EDUCATION 


(IT) 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE AND EDUCATION 


T'wENTY-two months of war have left us with great searchings 
of heart as to the causes of our want of success against our 
enemies on land compared with our successful record as a great 
Sea Power. We have doubted likewise the skill of our diplo- 
matists. Where these have failed, however, it has been rather 
due to the unanswerable argument of a general’s defeat or mis- 
take in strategy than to any lack of ability on the part of a British 
minister or ambassador. It is true, as has been pointed out in 
previous articles, that British diplomacy might be better equipped 
in furthering British interests abroad if a different style of educa- 
tion and training were required from persons entering the 
Diplomatic-Consular career. The British Foreign Office might 
long ago have advocated a far more stringent form of blockade of 
the approaches to Germany if the Secretary-of-State and the 
permanent officials had better understood the most recent con- 
clusions of science where they affected chemistry and the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. But the main danger to our welfare 
comes at present from the inability of ministers and officials to 
understand all the facts that bear on land warfare and conse- 
quently to shape a victorious strategy, and the failure of British 
generals to lead conquering armies far into the enemy’s territory. 
This delay in victory on their part has, however, been chiefly 
due to the lack of an overwhelming supply of munitions of war ; 
and our wants in this respect during the first twelve months of the 
War are attributable to an absence of the right kind of education 
in those who held great appointments under the War Office at 
home, as well as to similar deficiencies in the education of the 
statesmen who formed the Cabinet or its advisory committees. 
The reading of such a book as that recently published by Colonel 
Patterson on the Gallipoli campaign makes the reader who is con- 
strained to stay at home chafe at the evidences of official stupidity 
in the preparations for that extremely important venture of 
British arms. Not even the first nine months of warfare with the 
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Germans seemed to have taught members of the Government 
or the War Office staff the kind of equipment in guns and shells 
needed for such a force, or the primary lessons of the geography 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula. It might, of course, a year ago have 
been impossible to furnish the army sent to the Dardanelles with 
the type of guns and the abundance of shells required for such 
an operation. But in that case the expedition should have been 
postponed or not have been directed there but sent to some 
equally vital point in Asia Minor where a potent blow could be 
struck without the possession of the exceptional material necessary 
for a swift and certain conquest of the Dardanelles. 

But as a matter of fact, to any one of us who has been well 
and modernly educated and has had world-wide experience— 
fortunately a combination of qualities by no means rare in the 
British Empire—the whole aspect of government under Mr. 
Asquith’s Administration from 1907 onwards, the whole attitude 
of this Government towards vital questions both before and 
subsequent to the declaration of war, brings home only too 
bitterly our defects in national education : defects which in the 
’sixties and ‘seventies reacted on the class of mind that now 
governs us, which in the ’eighties and nineties vitiated the train- 
ing of so many of the military officers who have lost their lives 
avoidably on the battlefield or have been proved useless as leaders ; 
defects which throughout the last fifty years have discouraged 
many an inventor and brought to nothing many a scientific 
discovery. ; 

When the patriotic citizen goes deeply into the subject of 
national education, and especially the education of the upper 
middle-class which furnishes chiefly our great leaders of industry, 
our members of Parliament, our statesmen; or the education of 
the masses of the people which give us our artisans and our 
dominating electorate : when such a patriot looks at the state of 
national education as influenced by Government departments, by 
the thirty-four leading ‘ public’ schools and the two oldest Uni- 
versities, and traces the effect on our conduct of the War, he or 
she is brought to the condition of mind which characterised the 
reformers of France during the Terror. Once again a sentence of 
capital punishment on those who have betrayed the nation seems 
a@ possibility in practical politics. Half whimsically one’s mental 
vision thrills with satisfaction at a mind-picture of a round three 
dozen of misled and misleading controllers of education (Treasury 
officials, schoolmasters, Civil Service Commissioners, such states- 
men as have opposed reforms in public departments, one or two 
Heads of colleges) going in a stately procession with plenty 
of scarlet, to be beheaded at the Tower in one day’s great 
pageantry, with thirty-six dying speeches of repentance. 
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I should like to include in the thirty-six, or add to the number, 
various ladies and gentlemen who write over pseudonyms 
to The Times that if we are not clever we are at least good, 
whereas the Germans, though scientifically trained, are wicked ; 
or that eight years of youthful education wasted on stale Classics 
has made A. much better fitted to die (presumably) than B., who 
has taken up the ‘commercial ’ or the ‘modern’ side at a school 
of inferior status. 

No doubt we are a kindlier people than the Prussians or the 
Prussianised Germans, but it is questionable whether with all our 
sports and pastimes we are equal to them in trained physique. 
Personally, I believe the masses of our people are as well educated 
as the masses of German peasants and artisans, but unfortunately 
where we fail most of all is in capable persons to direct our 
Government Departments in all their branches, to command our 
armies in the field and to supply us with the applied chemistry, 
metallurgy, aerostatics and mechanical inventions which are 
amongst the most important factors in modern warfare. It is in 
these directions that fatuity in the shaping of our national 
education hits us hardest. 

The prestige enjoyed by Oxford, by unreformed Oxford, seems 
to be the fons et origo mali. The exquisite beauty of Oxford, its 
glorious history, the splendid men which it has contributed from 
time to time as bright stars in the British political and literary 
firmaments, the glamour of Oxford, the patine of Oxford have 
been the principal contributary causes of the imperfect education 
of our governing classes. From Oxford, I believe, the Treasury is 
mainly staffed. It is the correct thing for the eldest sons of peers 
to receive their finishing education at Oxford, the easiest road 
by which the sons of wealthy parvenus may qualify for 
the House of Commons and become statesmen. Unfortunately, 
though Oxford offers many other roads to useful learn- 
ing,’ the preponderance of her endowments, the preponderance 


1 It would be ingratitude on my part if I allowed my attack on one feature 
only of Oxford and Cambridge education to seem the only statement of the 
case. Both Oxford and Cambridge, and notably the Presses connected with the 
two Universities, have done so much to enlarge our knowledge regarding 
Anthropology, Zoology, Modern History, Colonial History, all the African and 
Oriental Languages, the Modern Languages of Europe, the Modern Literatures 
of Europe, that the Empire is deeply indebted to them in all these respects. 
The most modern, the most upsetting and revolutionary teaching may be 
obtained at both these Universities by those who seek for it and have no 
enthralling reverence for the Past. I for my part am grateful to both 
Universities for constant encouragement received from them in regard to 
African and linguistic researches. If the dominating spirit of Oxford which 
inspires the Treasury officials (who in their turn prompt the Civil Service 
Commissioners) can be deflected from an undue worship of the classics, Oxford 
may yet supply curricula for the State examinations which will meet the needs 
of the British Empire in the twentieth century. 
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of her collective opinion tip the balance very heavily in favour 
of the classics. So again and again she has sent out men to shape 
the destinies of the British Empire who really knew exceedingly 
little about that Empire geographically and historically, even less 
about its mineral, vegetable and animal products, and nothing 
about trade and industrial questions: in short, a type of man 
much too preponderatingly represented in the present Cabinet 
and its immediate predecessors. Such men as these control the 
great departments of State. They are the ultimate source from 
which all Crown appointments are derived. They have the 
shaping of the education of all civil, military and naval servants 
of the State, and to a large extent the education of the masses. 
But, unfortunately, the classical education received by so many of 
them (and assumed by those who have not been equally fortunate 
in birth and means) causes the bad influence of Oxford to paralyse 
the intellectual development of England. Religious influences are 
at work in Ireland to keep the mass of the Irish people unen- 
lightened, prejudiced or old-fashioned. The superior education of 
Scotland has again and again saved the Empire from disaster or 
marked out the path of brilliant success. But Scotland has not 
been without her drawbacks. If less time has been wasted there 
on the classics much valuable time and intellect have been thrown 
away on theology, on religious disputations that are absolutely 
valueless since they are absolutely foundationless and have no 
business at all to be tacked on to the plain teaching of Jesus Christ, 
to the promulgation of essential Christianity. 

The outcome of our lack of modernity in education has been 
our bitter disappointment in the Government conduct of the 
present War. Fortunately (as was pointed out by Lord Rayleigh 
at the recent meeting held to consider the neglect of Science as 
it affects national efficiency and that of the civil and military ser- 
vices) the education of our Navy has been controlled by practical- 
minded men who have taken good care that naval officers and 
seamen should confine their official education to the subjects that 
ensured their efficiency in a sea career. Similarly—though the 
Government has paid but little heed to this—the extreme practi- 
cality of sea service has ensured the apprentices and officers of our 
magnificent Mercantile Marine—our Royal Mercantile Marine, 
as it should be called—going to schools which imparted a strictly 
modern education. I suppose underlying all our official stupidity 
a kind of instinct was at work from the eighteenth century 
onwards to ensure that there was no educational fooling with sea 
questions.. We might afford to lose a few battles on land, to make 
a few mistakes in administration, but we could not afford to lose 
command of the sea or supremacy in seaborne trade. 

But the typical Eton-and-Balliol-educated Secretary-of-State 
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or Premier, and his colleague of the Labour Party who has become’ 
ashamed of his own humbler education and wishes to acquire the 
Oxford patine, have appointed Civil Service Commissioners or 
education officers of the Balliol brand who have been out of touch 
with modern education. They had not themselves learnt enough 
geography to understand in any degree the geographical conditions 
of the British Empire, its anthropology, ethnology, zoology, 
botany, mineralogy or meteorology, its colonial history, economics, 
religions and foreign relations. They have mostly been Oxford or 
Cambridge dons whose personal acquaintance with foreign coun- 
tries consisted of an occasional trip up and down the Rhine, to 
Switzerland, North Italy and the South of France. Men who had 
learnt French theoretically at Oxford could not understand it when 
it was spoken in France or make themselves understood. Occa- 
sionally one or other amongst them was an Alpinist, but knew 
nothing of the geology of the Alps. He had taken up Alpine 
climbing as his colleague might have taken up lawn tennis. Such 
men as these, assisted by University comrades who had become 
permanent Civil Servants of the Crown, fixed ever and again the 
curricula of the examinations which were to admit persons to our 
most important Civil Services, in the Home offices, under the 
Indian Government, under the Colonial Office and under the 
Foreign Office. Similarly appealed to—calling in a few school- 
masters of classical tastes, and collaborating with Army officers of 
no real modern education—they would lay down the curricula of 
Sandhurst and the Royal Military Academy. With what results 
you see : men in our military and administrative departments who 
have never got the Empire into proper perspective and know 
exceedingly little of its history, its products and its possibilities ; 
men in the Diplomatic Service who may know much about Court 
intrigues and the ramifications of relationship between the Euro- 
pean reigning houses, but who know little and care little for the 
development of British commerce or the trend of popular opinion 
in the lands wherein they represent the British Crown. We have 
had Indian Civil Servants quite out of sympathy with India, find- 
ing no interest in that marvellous land, but with their thoughts 
centred on the happy day when they can retire on a pension of 
10001. a year and live at Norwood, Cheltenham or Bournemouth. 
Such men if called upon to frame an Act for the Protection of 
Indian Birds have framed it (as the Zoological Society said) from 
the point of view of an English gamekeeper, and not from the 
point of view of a scientific ornithologist acquainted with the réle 
played by birds in the economy of Nature. Their only idea has 
been to preserve for their shooting the game birds of India, 
without a glance at the importance of birds of attractive plumage 
which devote themselves to the destruction of harmful insects. 
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I exposed in an article in the February number of this 
Review * the ridiculous features in the present curriculum laid 
down for Civil Service examinations and for entry into Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy. With regard to these last I would 
point out that the latest curriculum still includes both Latin and 
Greek, each heavily baited with 2000 marks, though neither are 
now compulsory subjects, as Latin used to be, and Greek earlier 
still.* Even the deplorable ignorance shown by our generals in 
many fields of warfare and by the military staff at the War Office 
did not induce the Secretary of State to insist on the withdrawal 
of Latin and Greek altogether from the military curriculum. 
What earthly use can they be to a military officer in the conditions 
of modern warfare? 

The curriculum for the examinations for entering the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst during the period of the War now 
comprises the following subjects:—The English Language, 
English History and Geography, the French, German, Latin 
and Greek languages, Elementary Mathematics, Intermediate and 
Higher, Physics, Chemistry, and Freehand Drawing. All these 
subjects, with the exception of History, Geography and Freehand 
Drawing (respectively marked at 1400, 600, and 200), are each 
given a possible maximum of 2000 marks. My criticism in this 
respect would be limited to excising completely the Latin and 
Greek, which stand for nothing in a military career. If the 
examinee is able to pass in the English language he must have 
already acquired a certain knowledge of Greek and Latin, all the 
knowledge that is necessary to the modern Briton who is not a 
specialist in Archaeology. In the place of Latin and Greek I 
would offer modern Arabic and Hindustani, as it is very probable 
that officers of the British Army would be required to fight in 
countries where either of these languages was an important 
medium of communication. It might not be a bad plan even to 
add as optional subjects the Swahili and the Hausa languages, 
which cover so much of Tropical Africa. As to the History, the 
history begins at the commencement of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 
But so far as Army officers are concerned it had better begin 
in 1793; and not end, as it does at Sandhurst, in 1901, but be 
brought down to the year prior to the year of examination. And 
it should certainly include a section dealing specially with our 
colonial history between 1793 and to-day. Instead of the Higher 


2 ‘Education and the Public Service.’ 

> In the report of my short speech made at Sir Ray Lankester’s meeting 
on May 3 two errors occur due to the report in print not having been sent 
to me for correction. I am made to attribute a wrong estimate of the totality 
of marks given in one type of examination to the classics, and also to state that 
the classics are still obligatory in military examinations. They are now 
optional though heavily ‘baited with 4000 marks (Geography only 600!) 
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Mathematics, which are only useful to specialists in other careers, 
I would substitute examinations in Aerostatics, plain cooking and 
food hygiene, and carpentering. 


‘With regard to the public services under the Foreign Office, 
the Colonial Office and the India Office, the curricula should be 
fairly similar for each career but yet specially differentiated in 
some respects. Its average type and basis would be that laid down 
for service on the staff of the Foreign Office and in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Services; and the curricula of the examinations 
should comprise the following subjects :—(1) A sufficient know- 
ledge of the English language and language composition (obli- 
gatory) ; (2) A sufficient knowledge of modern French (obligatory) 
and modern German, modern Arabic, modern Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Portuguese, and modern Greek; (3) European and 
American history from 1493 onwards (but special attention should 
be given to the history of Europe and America during the past 
hundred years) (obligatory); (4) Political economy (obligatory) 
treated from the most modern standpoint; (5) Roman Law; 
(6) the Code Napoléon ; and (7) English Law. [The examination 
in legal lore should be so conducted as not to border on pedantry 
or on the kind of curriculum to which a would-be barrister or 
solicitor might rightly be subjected. Special attention should be 
given to the laws of Europe and America so far as they affect 
British commerce.] Further as regards the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice examinations I should substitute Indian Law for English 
‘Law, the former being far more required in that region by ad- 
ministrators, to whom (save in Ceylon questions) Roman Law is 
likewise of little importance. The subjects in Natural Science 
should consist of (8) Geography (obligatory), (9) Chemistry, 
(10) Mineralogy, (11) Botany, (12) Zoology and (13) Anthropo- 
logy (obligatory), all of these rated highly as regards marks. 
Special attention should be given to Geography. It should be the 
most important subject of the whole curriculum and should consist 
not only of the geography of the British Empire but of the rest 
of the world. Questions in Chemistry should be arranged so as to 
deal chiefly with the application of chemistry to all forms of human 
industry and all branches of commerce; those in Zoology and 
Botany should have to do chiefly with the distribution of useful 
plants and trees, of useful or harmful insects, fish, reptiles, birds 
and mammals, and once again the whole trend of the examination 
in Zoology and Botany should be concerned with the correlation 
of these studies to the promotion of commerce and industry and 
the general well-being of the human species on this planet. As 
regards an examination in (14) Mathematics, for the careers I 
have specified it should be obligatory but only consist of a test 
to show that the candidate is thoroughly versed in Arithmetic, not 
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forgetting decimals and an understanding of the Metric System. 
No Higher Mathematics can be of any special use to any repre- 
sentative of Great Britain in the Foreign, Colonial, or Indian 
Services, however important they may be in the Navy, the Army, 
the Aircraft Service, to engineers or astronomers. I should much 
like to add (15) Meteorology to the list of subjects, because the 
weather and the climate are such important factors in human 
life ; and I suggest that Ethnology is the most important section 
of the Anthropological studies because a grasp of this science 
would provide the candidate with useful knowledge on the social 
problems with which his work, at home or abroad, will be 
concerned. 

As regards the special Indian career, the only European lan- 
guages in which an examination should be instituted are French 
and Portuguese. Modern Arabic, Hindustani and Persian should 
find a place in the Indian list. And the questions in Botany and 
Zoology should have special reference to the problems of Southern 
Asia, while some portions of History of greater usefulness to a 
diplomat, consul, or colonial administrator might be waived in 
favour of a special initiation into modern Oriental history begin- 
ning with the middle of the fifteenth century. 

Those who seek to oppose reforms in education because their 
own education has been of the old-fashioned type endeavour to 
rouse neutral opinion against us by alleging that the Modernists 
would abandon or discourage classical studies and research. The 
allegation is false. All that we maintain is that such studies are 
for the specialist and the person of leisure and cannot be taken 
up by every man and woman except to the detriment of more 
important branches of learning. Personally I am greatly 
interested in Hellenistic studies and in the philological aspect of 
Latin. But Greek, Latin and Sanskrit, Ancient History (we are 
not seeking for archaeologists), Logic and Psychology, Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Political Science, should be resolutely 
cut out of the curricula for youths qualifying for commissions 
in Government military and Civil Service. Sanskrit seems to 
have been inserted in the belief that it was still a spoken tongue 
of India. As a matter of fact, it has not been a vernacular for 
2000 years, and a knowledge of Sanskrit is of very little use to 
anyone serving in India to-day. It might be described as a private 
luxury, a profoundly interesting study for philologists, archaeo- 
logists and ethnologists in general, but of no practical value to the 
everyday worker in India, who would be far better equipped if 
he were thoroughly conversant with Hindustani and Persian— 
modern Persian, of course. Ethnology in the Indian examina- 
tions should comprise a survey of the principal religious faiths 
of India, and in the tests for Colonial appointments should 
similarly deal with the faiths and customs of Africa and Asia. 
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With regard to the Colonial services, much attention should 
be given to Malay (which is also a key to the Polynesian tongues), 
to modern Greek, Arabic, and the leading African languages, the 
acquisition of which makes such an enormous difference for use- 
fulness and influence on the part of all European officials serving 
in Africa. The African languages which should be taken up in 
these examinations are (besides modern Arabic) Hausa, Man- 
dingo, and Swahili. I should like to add Zulu, but Zulu is chiefly 
applicable to the territories which are under the control of the 
Union of South Africa, and British examinations scarcely apply to 
that domain, as if is self-governing. The Zulu language is useful 
in Southern Rhodesia but no farther northwards. On the other 
hand, Swahili is exceedingly easy to learn and speak, and it is a 
sort of key to all the other Bantu languages of Africa. 

At the present day, so far as I can understand the informa- 
tion issued officially on the subject, the same curriculum for 
examinations applies to entry into the Home service of the Crown 
under the Board of Trade, the Board of Agriculture, the Home 
Office, and the General Post Office, but it is one of the crowning 
absurdities of our Laputan stamp of education to imagine that 
Sanskrit, Ancient Greek and Latin, Aristotelian Logic, Ancient 
Greek History, Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, can be of 
any particular service in the work which should be conducted by 
the Board of Agriculture, the Board of Trade, the General Post 
Office or the Home Office. Candidates for work under the Home 
Office would require probably to know a great deal more about 
the intricacies of law than those who are to serve the British 
Government abroad or in matters of agriculture, posts and tele- 
graphs. ach of these careers must have its own curriculum 
especially adapted for its individual requirements. Under the 
General Post Office Geography should bulk largely in the exami- 
nation, and as regards modern languages, when allowance has 
been made for French and German, attention should be given 
to the Scandinavian tongues, to Dutch, Russian, and modern 
Greek, in addition to Italian and Portuguese. If there is to be 
any more censorship over correspondence in the United Kingdom, 
the censors should be chosen from the staff of the General Post 
Office, which is far too little acquainted with modern European 
languages to be as perfectly useful as it might be. 

Lastly, I would suggest that in all branches of State service 
there should be Boards of Selection set up, appointed by the 
Sovereign direct, and that these Boards of Selection should. not 
consist solely or even very largely of permanent officials, and they 
should not contain any minister of the Crown whilst he is in 
office. The Boards of Selection, to my thinking, should include 
some representatives of the female sex. They should be chosen 
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from persons of great eminence and broad education, without axes 
to grind, and they should be paid a small fee for their services. 
And in their selection they should approve of no candidate for any 
service under the Crown who has not undergone some form of 
military or naval training prior to submitting himself for examina- 
tion, whether it has only been in a school or college cadet corps, 
and best of all, if it has been a year or so passed in the Mercan- 
tile Marine or in the Royal Naval Reserve. This provision alone 
would secure a certain degree of physical fitness, but these Boards 
of Selection must insist that all candidates for service under the 
Crown shall display a reasonable degree of physical fitness for ‘a 
special career that they desire to adopt. It is no good sending out 
young men to foreign countries or Colonies, for example, who 
cannot ride or who have not some knowledge of the use of a rifle. 
' It is no good putting men into the General Post Office of defective 
sight or hearing. No good sending men to serve the Crown in 
Africa or any other part of our vast Colonial Empire who are 
obviously ungenial or likely to be sickly. With a right organisa- 
tion of the Empire at home and abroad, niches can be found for 
everyone, for cripples and infirm as well as for those of fine bodily 
development. But the whole of our present system of selecting 
and examining men for the service of the nation is illogical and 
unscientific and still leaves open avenues of jobbery and nepotism. 

When we have dealt with the governing classes there remains 
to be considered the education of the governed, of the masses of 
voters and workers in the United Kingdom. The middle class 
below the rank that aspires to send its boys into Army or Navy 
as commissioned officers, into the Civil Service or Parliament, is 
for the most part very poorly educated at proprietary schools or 
at great grammar schools where the precious time of the boy and 
youth is criminally wasted over Latin verses * or obsolete geography 
and history. The curricula of such schools should be controlled 
by the State Education Department and brought into conformity 
with the reforms to be insisted on at the so-called public schools. 
But to make our Education Board competent to direct national 
education in an intelligent and modern manner, the Minister for 
Education must be well and carefully chosen. He must not be 
the junior place-hunter, the acknowledged duffer of the Ministry, 
the personage who is only brought into the Government because 
he is the representative of the Quakers or the Brewers or the Jews 
or some other important minority or privileged interest in the 
State. He must be an elected member of Parliament, justly 
noted for his own erudition and his intense interest in modern, 
efficient Education. Can such a rara avis be found who yet can be 


« I know of boys at schools of good repute who spend three mornings out of 
the six working days making Latin verses. <i ‘ 
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a party man? Yes: I think it is possible; at any rate it would 
have been possible in all the Parliaments since 1900 to have 
found party Ministers of Education as efficient as the late 
Sir John Gorst. 

A class of otherwise useful and necessary fellow-citizens which 
is deplorably lacking in a modern and scientific education—in 
England, Wales, and Ireland, at any rate, if not in Scotland—is 
that of the farmers. Their parents have mostly been too proud 
to send their boys to the County or the Church School, where they 
might have picked up an excellent education (aided by Secondary 
Educational evening classes in country towns). They have been 
placed instead at rotten little proprietary schools, piteous carica- 
tures of public schools, with ‘ mortar-boards’ and a bastard 
classical curriculum, and they have been put on the farm at fifteen 
or sixteen knowing nothing about the chemistry, agricultural 
science and hygiene necessary to successful and wholesome farm- 
ing. They continue therefore in the footsteps of their sturdily 
prejudiced fathers to poison the water supply of their farmsteads 
and cottages with the wasted drainage of their farmyard manure, 
tbey are responsible largely for the spread of tuberculosis and the 
incessant renascence of diphtheria and scarlet fever, simply 
because they know absolutely nothing about that branch of natural 
science which teaches us the origin and also the suppression of 
germ diseases. Similarly they are helpless as regards fore- 
stalling, preventing or checking the advent of germ diseases that 
affect live-stock and crops. They destroy their best friends among 
birds—owls, hawks, even starlings, and small insect-eating birds 
—and then exclaim angrily against the increase in voles and in 
insect plagues. They encourage gypsies for their chance labour 
and then wonder why their children die of frowsy diseases. 

As to the masses, more than two-thirds of the entire youthful 
population, who are not too proud to go to State schools or the 
Church of England schools : they get—or can get, if their parents 
discourage truancy—a first-rate preparatory education as to 
which I have only one criticism. But unfortunately for the neces- 
sities of the home and for other good reasons they leave school 
more or less when they are twelve and are not compelled, as they 
should be, to attend continuation classes afterwards up to the 
age of sixteen. The criticism I would interpolate as to this State 
or Church school curriculum is that too little attention is given 
to the geography, ethnology, and history of the British Empire 
outside these islands, with the result that the mechanic or the 
shop girl grows up taking little or no interest in the Empire 
generally, realising scarcely at all how the Empire affects his or 
her daily life and chances of happiness or prosperity. I quite 
approve of both boys and girls being released at the age of twelve 
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from nothing but schooling and being allowed after that age to 
begin earning a livelihood under proper hygienic conditions. But 
they should nevertheless not be worked other than lightly until 
the age of sixteen, and be constraind until that age to continue 
their education by means of evening classes. After the age of 
twelve they are all the better, happier and less likely to grow up 
vicious if they are put into some money-making occupation. 

But even in regard to the masses there are some privileged 
clans in the community allowed—I know not why—to escape 
the national compulsory education. A noteworthy case in point 
is that of the migratory van-dwellers and gypsies afflicting so 
much of southern and midland England with their unsavoury 
presence. West Sussex—and no doubt also East Sussex—suffers 
much from these chartered libertines, loathed by the police but 
mysteriously protected or indulgently treated by many a justice- 
of-the-peace and by all the farmers. Occasionally some senti- 
mental town lover of country sights and smells puts in a plea for 
the gypsy in the belief that they are keeping up the tradition of 
George Borrow and the romanticists of the mid-nineteenth 
century. But as a matter of fact the gypsies of modern England 
contain but little Romany blood. They are mostly the scum of 
large cities who have been attracted firstly to the country race- 
courses, and who, when racing is not going on, wander in filthy 
caravans about the countryside, working occasionally for farmers, 
poaching, and what is worse digging up ferns and wild flowers to 
sell, stealing where petty larceny is safe, blackmailing and inde- 
cently assaulting timid women, and carrying their lice, their skin 
diseases, their worse infectious complaints from cottage to cottage, 
farmstead to farmstead. 

Because they are not supported by the magistrates and 
because inquiries at gypsy camps are fraught with actual danger, 
the education officers of the land (who positively harass respect- 
able tax-paying dwellers in houses) leave the gypsy and van 
children alone. These therefore grow up by the hundred and 
even thousand absolutely illiterate, white savages of no use to 
the community on which they prey. When recruiting for this 
War was specially active I had the hardihood to ask some of the 
loafing gypsy men why they had not enlisted or attested. Their 
reply, if it was not meaningless obscenity, was ‘ Let those ‘oo 
begun the War finish it!’ Lacking education they are com- 
pletely wanting in patriotism, and are the breeding plots of 
criminality. Yet neither our country gentlemen, our County 
Councils or Minister for Education seem to care, any more than 
they do for the devastating ignorance among our farmers and 
dairymen. 

One feels instinctively that efforts will be put forth by certain 
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Ministers and permanent officials to bar the way to educational 
reform. Why? Some inherent national defect, or pre-ordained 
tendency, such as at times kills nations or breeds of silk-worms— 
the silk-worm that perversely begins to eat the stalk rather than 
the tip of the leaf and so falls to the ground. The Powers that 
Be are lazy-minded and hate new methods and new avenues of 
thought and research. See how for some seven years Ministers 
and departmental officials have managed to baulk and put on one 
side the projected Institute for the teaching of Oriental and 
African languages in London. Of course its sincere promoters 
realised they were proposing a development of education which 
would be unpopular in one or more Government offices, and not 
particularly desired at No. 10 Downing Street. But why? Why 
should permanent officials in Government Departments mistrust 
and dislike the new learning? Why should nearly all Cabinet 
Ministers desire to postpone and avert the efficient education of 
the whole nation? One understood this propensity on the part of 
great priesthoods in the past. The ministers and interpreters of 
religion wished the populace to remain ignorant as in that way 
their right to rule public opinion would not be quesiioned. Can 
it be that this instinct against any invasion of their prerogative 
right to govern is at the back of the opposition which the upper 
middle class still displays towards the reform of education and 
the admission of Science and the practical arts to the curriculum 
of the school and the Government examinations? 

May I summarise the whole problem of national education 
by setting forth the vicious circle round which it moves? One 
or more colleges at Oxford are still in a fifteenth-century stage 
of mind-development wherein the classics are virtually everything 
in ‘ litterae humaniores,’ as they never weary of calling them. 
Of course, the Latin phrase arose when there was nothing outside 
the literature of the Christian Church to set against them, when 
they represented the last word in Science and Philosophy, a word 
buried for some ten centuries under that accumulation of foolish 
sophistry which unhappily accompanied the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But I have never had it explained to me why classical 
studies had a greater claim to be human than the works of Dante, 
Boccaccio, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Defoe, Gibbon, Victor Hugo. 
Keats, Dickens, Tennyson, Hans Christian Andersen, Darwin, 
Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, Tolstoi, Beatrice Webb, H. G. Wells, 
or George Bernard Shaw. 

This small band of University college-masters and dons create 
the class of mind of the statesmen who under the present con- 
ditions of British government reach the highest places in the 
State. In turn they appoint Civil Service Commissioners, and out 
of love of Oxford or the Oxford spirit they ordain that the classics 
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shall be thrust into all examinations for the Army and Civil 
Service. As the Government has the most attractive and honour- 
able employment to offer in most careers, it is the object of the 
young men of the upper and middle classes to enter its service. 
In order to pass Government examinations it is advisable that 
they should know the classics, not because these are (except, and 
quite rightly, for the British Museum) obligatory, but because 
they are highly marked. Consequently there is still an induce- 
ment for schoolmasters to keep their boys or youths at the classics, 
so that they may get into Oxford, do well at Cambridge, and be 
sure of passing well in at least two heavily marked sections of 
the State curricula. 

The headmasters of the numerous proprietary and prepara- 
tory schools follow scrupulously the fashion set by the public 
schools, and the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Edinburgh. Thus we have boys who may be destined 
to be engineers, insurance managers, bankers, actuaries, store 
managers, architects, farmers, silk merchants, manufacturers, or 
to engage in a hundred other useful avocations, wasting three days 
out of six on Latin verse-making, and the parsing of the most 
unreasonable, puzzle-page prose the world’s languages have ever 
known ; or laboriously re-translating the poetry, history and philo- 
sophy of Greece, which has—all that is worth reading of it— 
already been turned into good English by the Hellenists of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Thus it is 
that geography, that modern history of the world, astronomy of 
the twentieth century, geology (which is the deciphering of the 
real Bible, the Book of the Earth itself), modern ianguages, 
anthropology, botany, zoology, and burning social problems find 
themselves scurvily treated or entirely omitted from the average 
scope of our young men’s and young women’s education. 

We live still under a tyranny of shams—as Mr. McCabe puts 
it. We follow a hundred different riligions, to each of which 
great national interests must be sacrificed. Because about a 
thousand young men in times of peace and five or six thousand 
middle-aged men and women derive pleasurable excitement from 
following hounds after a fox in England and Ireland, foxes must 
be preserved in Eastern, Midland, and South-West England at 
the cost of making poultry-farming wellnigh impossible. Like- 
wise, because a few university professors and a few statesmen 
have learnt little else than Greek and Latin—and have not learnt 
that in the really illuminating way of a Ridgeway, an Arthur 
Evans, or a Meyer-Liibke—the classics are to be so forced on 
boys and youths between the ages of eight and twenty-one that 
they oust subjects of infinitely greater importance to humanity 
in the opening years of the twentieth century. The purblind 
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followers of this one of our hundred religions do not seem to 
realise that if the literature of Greece and Rome rightfully claims 
some share of our attention, it is not more important than Egypt- 
ology, Chaldaeology, Assyriology, Persicology, and the study of 
the ancient literatures of India. Hellenists of the educational 
type appear still to ignore the findings at Hallstadt and the dis- 
coveries in Crete. To Greece in the arts and in architecture 
humanity is profoundly indebted. It was Greeks—probably Alex- 
andrian Greeks—that first gave to the world the suggestion that 
the earth was a spherical ball and even revolved round the sun 
as the centre of our system. Hellas once held high the lamp 
by the light of which humanity endeavours to peer into the 
mystery of the universe. Let us by all means be grateful histori- 
cally, but all these facts could be stated in a few hours’ reading 
or lecturing. The philosophy of Plato—a thinker who knew 
nothing of the earth but a small bright patch round the Eastern 
Mediterranean, who knew nothing of Japan and China, India, 
America, or the British Isles, nothing of the true relations between 
the earth and the sun, nothing as to the main facts of astronomy, 
physiology, psychology, human anatomy, and the laws of Nature 
in general—is scarcely worth our attention to;day except as an 
interesting point in the progress of human thought. Can we 
seriously go to Aristotle for accurate zoology, or even to 
Thucydides and Xenophon for accurate history? Yet the head- 
master of Christ’s Hospital School wrote proudly to The Times 
a year ago, when developments in the Balkans were concentrating 
our anxious attention, that he was now taking his boys through 
a course of Thucydides. Apparently it had never entered his 
head to give them a course of the modern history of the Balkan 
Peninsula from 1808 onwards. 

As we beat the classicists from pillar to post one of the pleas 
which they wail out is ‘Our share in these examinations to 
which you object with ever-increasing fierceness is only this : we 
endeavour to give the candidates the right kind of general know- 
ledge on which to base their careers. After they get into the 
Government service they can study what you please, whatever 
the Government may think best fits them for their work.’ Our 
reply to this should be that the average young man has only a 
limited amount of brain capacity, and that the most practical part 
of his education is laid down, to suffer little subsequent change, 
in the years between eight and twenty-one. As likely as not, 
after he has passed into Government careers through an examina- 
tion which contains many subjects of no use to him in these 
specific careers, he will cease to educate himself and thus be 
unsuited to his work. It is true that Government Departments 
do in a rather half-hearted fashion insist on the acquisition of 
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specialist knowledge for India and the Colonies, and no doubt for 
the Army, but even that specialist knowledge is still tainted with 
the vice of inapplicability. But the average young man is scarcely 
capable of going through two severe educational trials, whereas, 
if his preliminary teaching between the ages of eight and twenty- 
one had been on lines more specially suitable to a twentieth- 
century existence, he would have been already prepared in com- 
petence for Government service, already attuned to the further 
researches which it would be incumbent on him to undertake, 
with or without examination. 

Another silencing blow to the classicists is Navy education, as 
I have already pointed out. The Navy neither demands a preli- 
minary and elaborate induction into Greek and Latin literature, 
nor a course of foxhunting (four or five runs between November 
and March) at the expense of the poultry-farmer and agricul- 
turist. 

But we live under a tyranny of shams, in a fragile palace of 
make-believe. With this War we have shouldered a national and 
an imperial responsibility ten times greater than we had to bear 
down to August 1914; and I shall not be surprised if our ruling 
authorities continue to hamstring our people with an utterly 


rotten type of education. 
H. H. Jonnston. 








1916 


THE PRESENT DISREPUTE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


IT is unfortunate that in 1916 we should be betrayed by an 
accident of time into celebrating a ter-centenary of William 
Shakespeare. Never was his fame so low or so confused—not 
even when Dryden re-wrote his plays for him; or when Thomas 
Rymer was respected ; or when Dr. Johnson said of Ariel’s songs 
that they ‘must be allowed to be of no supernatural dignity or 
elegance’ ; or when Garrick’s additions to Romeo and Juliet were 
much admired. At no time in our literary history was the English 
public, as represented by its critics and leaders of taste, less quali- 
fied to admire and celebrate William Shakespeare. This is not 
rashly written. I affirm it from a fairly complete knowledge of 
what the commentators of Shakespeare have said about him during 
the last three hundred years. 

Of many reasons why the year 1916 is a nadir in the fame and 
authority of Shakespeare in England, I am going to deal in this 
article with one alone—a reason which concerns not only the 
plays of Shakespeare but our literature as a whole. 

But, first, a word, parenthetically, is necessary as to the fatal 
coincidence of Shakespeare’s ter-centenary with the War. People 
have regretted that a really orgiastic ter-centenary has, owing to 
the War, proved impracticable ; that the orgies, in fact, have had 
to be transferred to New York. Far from regretting this, we 
should be thankful that London and Stratford have been spared 
a too conspicuous share in so untimely a festival—untimely not by 
reason of the War but by reason of the literary period into which 
it falls. A great war does not make great literature or the love of 
it untimely. Had Shakespeare’s ter-centenary occurred in 1815 
instead of 1916—had it caught us on the eve of Waterloo instead 
of catching us on the morrow of Verdun—its celebration would have 
been timely enough ; for, when England was fighting Napoleon in 
Flanders, Coleridge was lecturing upon Shakespeare to fascinated 
audiences in London. It is not the War that spoils our celebra- 
tions. The War, indeed, if Shakespeare stood to-day where he 
stood a hundred years ago, would have heightened our desire to do 
him honour. Our ter-centenary plans have withered in the blast 
of war because they never had any real root. From the first they 
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were intended less to honour Shakespeare than to flatter ourselves. 
The War which would have emphasised the timeliness of a sincere 
act of national homage has shamed its halting counterfeit into a 
comparative seclusion. The War has wilted our ter-centenary in 
Shakespeare’s honour for the same reason that it has emptied 
the British theatre of his plays—for the reason, namely, that, 
owing to the literary temper of the last twenty years, and the 
spread of a critical attitude which we are about to examine, 
Shakespeare has less real hold upon the public to-day than he has 
had at any time since the Burbages billed his first popular success 
in Southwark. 

This brings us back to our original question. What is the 
governing reason of the late decline in the fame of Shakespeare? 
I want, first of all, to put into terms as clear as I can make them 
the element in Shakespeare’s genius and method which most 
estranges him from the literature of the present day. Afterwards 
I hope to cite Coleridge as witness and masterful authority on 
behalf of the argument here to be pursued; and, finally, I am 
going to appeal to Shakespeare’s greatest critic, the marvellous 
amateur of 1777, who, a generation in advance of the Romantic 
revival, at a time when Dr. Johnson was cautiously dethroning 
the Unities, leaped right ahead of Coleridge, and left to genera- 
tions of Shakespeare critics yet unborn a document whose full 
significance and value will one day be recognised and adequately 
celebrated—I refer to the strangely forgotten, the incredibly 
ignored genius, Maurice Morgann, who in 1777 published the first 
edition of his Dramatic Character of Falstaff. 

It may be necessary to linger at times in that semi-meta- 
physical region where all critical problems ultimately lead the 
investigator. But we will keep at least as near to common-sense 
and plain terms as is humanly possible. 

No reader of the plays of Shakespeare and the plays, say, of 
Ibsen can fail to be conscious of a fundamental difference of 
method between the two dramatists. To analyse and under- 
stand this difference is to realise exactly why a gulf of mis- 
conception is set between Shakespeare and the most recent 
critics and exponents of his work. Ibsen’s method—I 
take Ibsen because he has been accepted by the modern 
school as their leading practitioner—is to build up his 
dramatic characfers by adding trait to trait, by presenting us 
gradually with all the evidence. He constructs his people by 
adding one motive or habit or passion to another. His characters 
are put together under our eyes. We see them as the sum of their 
exhibited qualities. We realise them as made up of precisely 
what they say and do. They act in this way or that, whence we 
infer that they are this or that kind of person. 
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This is not at all the method of Shakespeare. Our idea of 
Hamlet, when we come to consider it, is something quite different 
from the sum of the things which Hamlet actually says and does, 
Many of these things indeed are on the face of them inconsistent 
one with another. They cancel out. Like all Shakespeare’s most 
intensely realised characters Hamlet can do and say things which 
logically oppose one another without in the least destroying our 
instinctive belief in his reality. The modern critic of the school 
which lately has taken charge of Shakespeare’s fame will ascribe 
our acceptance of these contradictions and inconsistencies to the 
prestige of Shakespeare. He will ascribe our submission to 
‘bardolatry.’ Needless to say there is a deeper reason than that— 
a reason which explains why each succeeding generation, despite 
the fact that its particular creed has prompted it to quarrel with 
Shakespeare on this or that score, has invariably accepted his 
greatness ; also why each succeeding age has found the censure of 
its predecessor to be ridiculous. Our instinctive acceptance of 
the reality of Shakespeare’s characters, even though they often 
behave contrary fo the strict logic we recognise and demand in the 
works of lesser men, is due to a circumstance which takes us at 
once to the inner secret of his genius. 

Shakespeare’s method is not, as certain modern critics would 
have us believe, the method of Ibsen insufficiently developed and 
only half understood. It is, on the contrary, the strict reverse 
of Ibsen’s method, and of the method everywhere pursued in liter- 
ature to-day. Where Ibsen adds trait to trait, and so presents us 
finally with logically constructed characters, Shakespeare conceives 
his characters intuitively, in the round, possessing a vitality and a 
will which powerfully acts upon us as soon as they come upon the 
scene—so powerfully that they may at once assume we know 
all about them, and begin to act in ways which we divine to be 
contrary to the strict logic of their being. Whereas in all our 
modern dramatists we regard the characters as the sum of their 
actions, in Shakespeare we regard their actions as simply illustra- 
tive of their characters. Hamlet is not accepted by us as the pro- 
duct of what he does and says in the play. He is a person whose 
actions in the play are expressive of a character we know already 
to exist. He comes before us not, as a person from Ibsen, to 
build up his character before our eyes. He comes to us as it were 
in the middle of his character which he begins carelessly and 
capriciously to enrich. The things he does and says we recognise, 
as they are unfolded, as being the things we should have expected 
him to do or say. But he is not limited by them. 

Hamlet, indeed, lives not so much in the play as at the back of 
the play. He comes on to the stage fully conceived, his character 


complete from the first; and thenceforward, in accordance with 
K 2 
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Shakespeare’s intuitive conception of him, he does one thing or 
says another—all these things being instinctively referred back to 
this conception. He comes into the play in order that he may 
hint to us of a reality behind the play—like a man who comes 
before a curtain, speaks to us a while, and then retires, having 
brought us into touch with his life upon the other side. Shake- 
speare has not deliberately constructed him, nor do we re-construct 
him. We are simply aware that all his actions, however con- 
tradictory and diverse they may be, are reconciled in a 
general conception of his character which Shakespeare is keeping 
continually, as it were, in the background. This conception 
is not, and cannot be, completely expressed for us in so many 
words. It is withheld by the poet in his own brain for constant 
and instinctive reference; but it none the less shines through 
everything which Hamlet is prompted, in obedience to this inner 
and withheld reality, to say or do. 

It follows that Shakespeare’s people, like people in real life, 
can do contradictory or barely intelligible things without ceasing 
to be real. The poet’s intuition—conveyed to us by means which 
are often wholly mysterious—is our guarantee that all is well. 
Inconsistencies which would kill the reality of a logically con- 
structed character are unconsciously referred by us, in a character 
of Shakespeare, to the reconciling reality behind them. Falstaff 
is not the sum of his deeds. He does not reveal himself to us in 
what he merely does. He is simply Falstaff, abounding in a 
personality which we intuitively know him to possess. His 
deeds illustrate his character: they do not declare it. His say- 
ings express and adorn him : they are not the sole evidence upon 
which we form our idea of him. Our idea concerning all Shake- 
speare’s greater characters transcends their conduct and speech. 
Instead of requiring that all the words and deeds of Falstaff shall 
logically conform one with another, we accept Falstaff in the 
first place as being organically alive and then proceed to wonder, 
but not to question, why he says this thing or that, and does some 
things which seem hardly consistent with others. 

In a word, the characters in a modern drama say and do 
things; therefore we infer that they are. But Shakespeare’s 
characters are even when the things they do or say are not 
immediately reconciled in logic one with another. 

If there be anything at all in the distinction I have here 
endeavoured to draw, we need not look further for an explanation 
of the attitude towards Shakespeare of our modern critics—the 
critics who humorously banter the ‘ bardolators’ and triumphantly 
discover that things which Shakespeare’s people do in one scene 
are, by all the laws of common sense, inconsistent with things 
they do in another. For we are here engaged upon proving that 
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Shakespeare’s genius actually consists in his ability to make his 
characters do one thing and be another. Hamlet may distress us 
by behaving with a studied cruelty because we know that Hamlet’s 
whole nature is of kindness all compact. Falstaff may amuse us 
by behaving like a coward because we know that Falstaff is con- 
stitutionally brave. We do not require the things which Shake- 
speare’s people do to conform to a strictly logical analysis ‘before 
we consent to acknowledge their veracity. 

Generations of critics, each of which has in turn become the 
laughing-stock of its successors, have shown again and again how 
easy it is for a clever person, from almost any point of view— 
language, character, dramatic propriety, and so forth—to pull to 
tatters almost any play that Shakespeare has written. Shake- 
speare, who worked by intuition, has been the despair of merely 
intellectual people in all generations. They have all in turn dis- 
covered something wrong with his plays, and all in turn have been 
made ridiculous by the mere passage of time. Our intellectual 
critics of to-day will incur the more contempt in years to come in 
proportion that their criticism has been the more ambitious. 
Dryden and Garrick merely committed the offence of supposing 
Shakespeare did not know his business as a dramatist. But the 
critics who find Shylock impossible, Macbeth unnecessarily 
murderous, Othello a social error, and Iago a travesty—these 
people are supposing that Shakespeare did not understand human 
nature. Even Dr. Johnson, who scolds Shakespeare as if he 
were a schoolboy for offending against the literary etiquette of the 
eighteenth century, never went so far astray as some of our 
modern critics. Coleridge has said that, ‘if all that has been 
written about Shakespeare were burned, in the want of candles, 
merely to enable us to read one half of what our dramatist pro- 
duced,’ we should be the better for it. Coleridge knew the reason 
of this ; though, since he wrote by flashes and parentheses, he has 
not formally stated it. The reason is that Shakespeare’s critics 
have usually been intellectual men dealing with a genius 
who worked intuitively. 

This brings us to the support we are able to claim from 
Coleridge for our distinction. Coleridge frequently has a passing 
remark to make upon those critics who find the genius of Shake- 
speare to consist in a merely rational ‘ observation.’ There is a 
famous instance in his notes upon the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. 
He denies that ‘ the closest observation of one or two old nurses’ 
would have enabled Shakespeare to draw this character. In 
another passage, dealing this time with Mercutio, Coleridge 
writes : 

It is comparatively easy for a man to go about the world, as if with 
a pocket-book in his hand, carefully noting down what he sees and hears; 
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by practice he acquires considerable facility in representing what he has 
observed, himself frequently. unconscious of its worth, or its bearings. 
This is entirely different from the observation of a mind, which, having 
formed a theory and a system upon its own nature, remarks all things that 
are examples of its truth, confirming it in that truth, and, above all, 
enabling it to convey the truths of philosophy, as mere effects derived from, 
what we may call, the outward watchings of life. 

Here we are getting very near to the distinction we are trying 
to establish. More especially we find it in the phrase ‘ upon its 
own nature ’ ; and in Coleridge the phrase is often more illuminat- 
ing than the argument. The jaws of darkness often wait to devour 
the argument of Coleridge, but phrases or sentences remain in the 
memory like lightning which has suddenly revealed to us a strange 
landscape. Such a flash we get even more vividly in the con- 
cluding sentence of the following passage : 


Shakespeare knew the human mind and its most minute and intimate 
workings, and he never introduces a word or a thought in vain or out of 
place; if we do not understand him, it is our own fault or the fault of 
copyists and typographers; but study, and the possession of some small 
stock of the knowledge by which he worked, will enable us often to detect 
and explain his meaning. He never wrote at random, or hit upon points 
of character and conduct by chance; and the smallest fragment of his mind 
is " edtanaied gives a clue to a most perfect, regular and consistent 
whole. 

In this last sentence we hold a key to the heart of the secret 
we are exploring. If Coleridge had developed the idea with which, 
in his tantalising way, he suddenly dazzles us, and then imme- 
diately withdraws, he might have gone on to say that all the 
‘points of character and conduct’ which Shakespeare shows us 
in his plays are merely fragments and clues to a reality which 
exists behind them. Shakespeare frequently writes like a musician 
who presents us with a succession of psychological discords, 
withholding their resolution. The critics who quarrel with 
Shakespeare on the ground that his proceedings are not always 
logical are in exactly the position of a musician quarrelling with 
Beethoven because he does not fully resolve all the discords in his 
music. The ‘perfect, regular and consistent whole’ of which 
Coleridge speaks—which, as he asserts, may be recovered and 
built up from one of its fragments—is big enough to include many 
resolutions which cannot appear concretely in the text. It may 
not even be well that they should appear. To introduce too 
obvious a law and order into nature defeats the poet’s purpose, 
for wherever we find human character manifested we find also 
that the limited logic which governs the strictly intellectual pro- 
cesses of the human brain is defied. When our modern critics 
triumphantly show that many of Ibsen’s characters successfully 
stand any amount of examination and remain triumphantly con- 
sistent, they are really proving that Ibsen, for all his greatness, 
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is working not on a higher but on a lower plane than Shakespeare. 
The very fact that we can get to know how exactly Ibsen’s people 
are composed defeats in time our sense of their reality. Being 
demonstrably built up of certain traits, passions, reactions, 
memories, and experiences, they are accountable and therefore 
inhuman. 

But this, the hard-headed realist will object, commits us to 
sheer, blind idolatry of Shakespeare. We must assume that what- 
ever is unintelligible to us is beyond us; whenever we find his 
people behaving in a way that puzzles us we must assume that 
the inconsistencies which seemingly confront us in Shakespeare 
are evidence that the region wherein these inconsistencies are 
reconciled lies beyond our reach. 

Undoubtedly, up to a point, this is so. We shall do well to 
assume, where the genius of Shakespeare seems in his greater 
works to falter or go astray, that the deficiency lies rather in 
ourselves than in Shakespeare. History alone justifies this 
assumption of humility. Few critics have ever gone wrong in 
praise of Shakespeare. No critic that I know of has yet succeeded 
in calling him to judgment. Dryden’s praises and Johnson’s 
praises of Shakespeare were finely cordial—warmer than most 
casual readers usually realise. But these men—bigger men than 
any critics who in our own time have brought Shakespeare to 
judgment—also thought fit to test him by the contemporary 
intellectual standards of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Their critical reputations have barely recovered from it yet. When 
Dryden, introducing his version of Troilus and Cressida to the 
theatre of his time, says ‘I undertook to remove that heap of 
rubbish under which many excellent thoughts lie buried’; and 
complacently adds ‘Needless to say I have refined his (Shake- 
speare’s) language,’ posterity stands amazed at the folly of a great 
man. Yet Dryden was merely applying the universal taste and 
discretion of his own time to the works of a man whom in essen- 
tials he unreservedly recognised to be his unapproachable master. 
Let all critics—leaders of taste as well as popular practitioners of 
Shakespeare’s own craft—read honestly the prefaces of Dryden— 
the preface we have quoted, or the even more striking preface to 
his own and Davenant’s version of The Tempest, and let them 
deeply meditate the warning. Or, if it be not sufficiently terrify- 
ing, let them turn from Dryden to Garrick. Garrick presents in 
little the figure of our ter-centenary. His homage was loud. It 
was his avowed great aim, in dealing with Shakespeare, ‘ to lose 
no drop of that immortal man.’ In sober pursuit of this intention 
—in entire good faith—he expelled Bottom the Weaver from 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; cut from the text all such lines as 

And there the snake throws her enamelled skin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in— 
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and substituted verses by himself— 


Joy alone shall employ us, 

No griefs shall annoy us, 

No sighs the sad heart shall betray ; 

Let the vaulted roof ring, 

Let the full chorus sing, 

Blest Theseus and Hippolita. 
This is rather like the proceedings of our own actors and managers 
to-day who, equally as loud as Garrick in their praises, are equally 
as strictly set upon an obstinate and invariable application to 
Shakespeare’s work of the contemporary standards of popular 
taste. They do not cut out Shakespeare’s verses to make room 
for their own, because they do not really believe to-day in verse 
for the theatre. But they cut out his verses to make room for 
carpenters, haberdashers, and their own virtuosity. It is a 
hundred years since Coleridge wrote that ‘ without reverence’ a 
critic was ‘ disqualified for the office ’ ; but we have not yet learned 
the lesson of humility. 

We need have no uneasiness on behalf of the argument we 
are pursuing on the score that it leads us into headlong ‘ bardo- 
latry.’ Bardolatry will in the long run prove to be our best 
defence against the whips and scorns of a posterity which will very 
clearly understand that, whatever else Shakespeare was about, 
he most certainly was not trying unsuccessfully to be an intellec- 
tual dramatist of the twentieth century. Better for us if we can 
in any way claim a part in some such magnificent boast as 
Coleridge made : 

I own I am proud that I was the first in time who publicly demon- 
strated to the full extent of the position that the supposed irregularity 
and extravagancies of Shakespeare were the mere dreams of a pedantry 
that arraigned the eagle because it had not the dimensions of the swan. 

The people who mutilate Shakespeare’s plays to fit their 
fashionable methods of recitation, and their purely conventional 
allegiance to a stagecraft imported from France in the late seven- 
teenth century, who substitute for Shakespeare’s completely 
adequate technique as a playwright an entirely different set of 
rules and values, who not merely cut down his plays but make 
of the perfect garment of his conceptions a bundle of tattered rags, 
are assuming, on a lower plane, what Dryden assumed when he 
compelled the plays of Shakespeare to respect the unities of time 
and place, and deliver themselves in the polite idiom of his period. 
Posterity, we may be sure, will find their proceedings propor- 
tionately more amusing than the proceedings of Dryden in the ratio 
of their merit to the merit of the man who wrote Absolom and 
Achitophel. They are committing precisely the same error. They 
are applying the purely conventional standards of their time to 
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the plays of Shakespeare. The application of these standards - 
seems reasonable to them because they are lacking in that 
‘ bardolatry ’ at which it has become a sign of intellectual distinc- 
tion to smile. 

The claim of Coleridge ‘to have been first in time’ to point 
to the need of respecting the apparent errors of Shakespeare was 
made in perfect good faith; but it was mistaken. There was a 
man who had a better right to it. Thirty-four years before 
Coleridge lectured Maurice Morgann had published the Drama- 
tic Character of Falstaff. This essay enables us to take to their 
furthest limits the clues we have chosen to follow. 

We know that Morgann was a friend of Dr. Johnson, that he 
was employed under Government at the Mint, that he was, at 
forty, an Under-secretary of State, that he was an extremely 
popular social figure of his day, and greatly renowned for his 
conversation. Boswell records two meetings of Morgann and 
Johnson, at one of which they had a dispute ‘ pretty late at night.’ 
Johnson ‘ would not give up though he was in the wrong,’ but 
apologised next morning at breakfast. These are poor, brief facts, 
yet they are the most striking facts we have. We know that 
Morgann amused himself constantly with literary problems; 
we know that he was acquainted with the literary men of his 
day ; and we know that he has left behind him a work of astound- 
ing genius. What we so greatly desire to know is why he should 
have refused to leave us more than that. Clearly he had no 
love of print. He did not desire to be an author. His great 
essay was written for a wager; and was originally intended as a 
joke. His whole behaviour is as incredible as that of Shake- 
speare himself, who wrote his plays to serve the occasion, cared 
nothing for their preservation, and retired from authorship when 
he could comfortably do so. The dramatist has found in Morgann 
a critic like himself. Morgann, with one half the gift he shows 
in the Dramatic Character of Falstaff, might have toppled Johnson 
from his throne, and anticipated the Romantics who a generation 
later took Coleridge for their leader. He preferred to talk 
brilliantly in the coffee-house, to be a leisurely amateur and 
spectator of the literary field. In truth a Government office is 
like the needle’s eye for a man of genius. If Morgann had had to 
make his fortune like Shakespeare, the abominations of Tate and 
Garrick might soon have whistled for an audience. 

This is not the place to go into the inexhaustible details of the 
Dramatic Character. We are concerned here only with one of 
the dozen ways in which Morgann’s essay leaps out of its period 
into a future we have yet to master. Morgann undertook for a 
bet to prove that Falstaff ‘ was not intended to be shown as a 
coward.’ His argument, confessedly pushed at times to an 
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extreme, is wholly serious in so far as it successfully and finally 
establishes that Falstaff, far from being a sublimation of the red- 
nosed comedian as he so often appears to be in the hands of our 
funny actors, is easily the most inexhaustible and astounding of 
all Shakespeare’s creations. Morgann indeed begins in jest, 
but ends to so good a purpose that before he has done with Falstaff 
he has got nearer to the secret of his creator’s genius than any 
critic before or since. 

At the outset he is confronted in his undertaking with the fact 
that Falstaff, whose constitutional and professional courage he is 
to vindicate, is deliberately exhibited by Shakespeare on several 
occasions as avoiding peril with some agility. He goes at once 
to this most difficult portion of his task in a general introduction, 
reserving the easier and more obvious proofs of his unanswerable 
case for the comparatively whimsical body of the essay itself. 
With this general introduction we are here concerned. Why— 
apart from the continuous, definite, and precise evidence in the 
part itself that Falstaff is a hardened, professional soldier—do we 
willingly and without misgiving laugh at his ingenious exhibitions 
of discretion at Gadshill and Shrewsbury Field? Our laughter 
is determined by our intuitive perception of an incongruity 
between the actions of Falstaff in a particular set of circumstances 
and our impression of his character as a whole. If Falstaff were 
really a coward his behaviour at Gadshill would be only super- 
ficially comic, as Parolles is comic, or any obvious poltroon pre- 
sented to us in a play for our simple ridicule. The humour of 
Gadshill goes deeper than that. Its source lies as deep as the 
source of laughter itself; for it lies in that contradiction of things 
as they are and things as logically we would expect them to be 
which is life itself, or at all events, the greater part of it. 
Morgann’s main object was to ask outright why it is that 
Shakespeare’s people can act in certain definite ways, and yet 
allow us intuitively to know that their actions express, not them- 
selves, but their chance perversity of the moment. How can 
Falstaff behave as though he were a coward upon Gadshill without 
losing our respect? How can he do one thing and be another? 

Here are the governing paragraphs of Morgann’s declaration. 
For ‘ Mental Impressions’ we may read ‘ Intuition’ ; for “ Under- 
standing ’ we may read the whole reasonable apparatus which his 
friend Dr. Johnson was then so successfully employing in the 
same literary field. Morgann writes : 

The reader will perceive that I distinguish between mental Impressions, 
and the Understanding. I wish to avoid every thing that looks like subtlety 
and refinement; but this is a distinction, which we all comprehend. There 


are none of us unconscious of certain feelings or sensations of mind, which 
do not seem to have passed thro’ the Understanding; the effects, I 
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suppose, of some secret influences from without, acting upon a certain 
mental sense, and producing feelings and passions in just correspondence 
to the force’ and variety of those influences on the one hand, and to the 
quickness of our sensibility on the other. Be the cause, however, what 
it may, the fact is undoubtedly so; which is all I am concerned in. And 
it is equally a fact, which every man’s experience may avouch, that the 
Understanding and those feelings are frequently at variance. The latter 
often arise from the most minute circumstances, and frequently from 
such as the Understanding cannot estimate, or even recognise. . . . And 
hence, among other causes, it is, that we often condemn or applaud 
characters and actions on the credit of some logical process, while our 
hearts revolt, and would fain lead us to a very different conclusion. 


The Understanding seems for the most part to take cognizance of 
actions only, and from these to infer motives and character; but the sense 
we have been speaking of proceeds in a contrary course; and determines 
of actions from certain first principles of character, which seem wholly 
out of the reach of the Understanding. We cannot indeed do otherwise 
than admit that there must be distinct principles of character in every 
distinct individual; the manifest variety even in the minds of infants 
will oblige us to this. But what are these first principles of character? 
Not the objects, I am persuaded, of the Understanding; and yet we take 
as strong Impressions of them as if we could compare and assort them 
in a syllogism. We often love or hate at first sight; and indeed, in 
general, dislike or approve by some secret reference to these principles; 
and we judge even of conduct, not from any idea of abstract good or evil 
in the nature of actions, but by referring those actions to a supposed 
original character in the man himself. I do not mean that we talk thus; 
we could not indeed, if we would, explain ourselves in detail on this 
head; we can neither account for Impressions and passions, nor com- 
municate them to others by words. . . . It is an imperfect sort of instinct, 
and proportionably dumb. We might, indeed, if we chose it, candidly 
confess to one another, that we are greatly swayed by these feelings, and 
are by no means so rational in all points as we could wish; but this would 
be a betraying of the interests of that high faculty, the Understanding, 
which we so value ourselves upon, and which we more peculiarly call 
our own. 


But if there was one man in the world, who could make a more perfect 
draught of real nature, and steal such impressions on his audience, without 
their special notice, as should keep their hold in spite of any error of 
their Understanding, and should thereupon venture to introduce an 
apparent incongruity of character and action for ends which I shall 
presently endeavour to explain; such an imitation would be worth our 
nicest curiosity and attention. But in such a case as this, the reader 
might expect that he should find us all talking the language of the 
Understanding only; that is, censuring the action with very little con- 
scientious investigation even of that; and transferring the censure, in 
every odious colour, to the actor himself; how much soever our hearts 
and affections might secretly revolt. For as to the Impression we have 
already observed that it has no tongue; nor is its operation and influence 
likely to be made the subject of conference and communication. 


Here, at last, is the heart of the matter. Morgann’s state- 
ment is clearer and fuller than the passage we have taken from 
Coleridge. It is the text upon which this essay is merely a 
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modern gloss. It unlocks the gate into Shakespeare’s world as no 
other key can do. It explains not only why we to-day, who abound 
in a senseless pride of ‘Understanding,’ are so often sceptical as 
to the true divinity of Shakespeare’s art. It also explains why 
all generations of Shakespeare’s critics, even though they failed 
to square him with the needs of their contemporary Under- 
standing ; even though they re-wrote his plays and chided against 
his obscurity, lawlessness and contradiction; even though they 
made themselves successively ridiculous in their formal censures, 
obliterations and improvements ; even though they often neglected 
or dismissed qualities and tracts of his genius over which their 
successors agreed to marvel continually ; even though this critic 
has said that he could not write plays, or this critic that he could 
not write poetry, or yet another critic that he could not write 
at all—even despite all these contemporary lapses which have 
marked the history of Shakespeare’s fame for three hundred years, 
yet this passage of Maurice Morgann will explain to us how the 
intuition of every successive period has proved too strong for its 
‘Understanding’ with the result that Shakespeare, who has been 
more travestied, mutilated and misconceived than any poet who 
ever lived, has also been universally accepted as the greatest 
apparition in the world of letters since Homer slept. Incidentally 
it explains why, though we never treated him with worse indignity 
than he receives to-day, and though he is not'invited to have any 
real part in heartening and sustaining his countrymen in this 
time of their testing—though we have neither a theatre in which 
to present him nor a school of actors which has studied his 
technical methods—we are nevertheless unable, owing to an 
instinctive sense that he is above the silly logic of our time, to 
omit at least the poor homage of a punctual celebration. 


JOHN PALMER. 





1916 


HENRY JAMES AND THE ENGLISH 
THEATRE 


On the night of the 17th of January 1911 a play in one act by 
Mr. Henry James called The Saloon was presented for the first 
time at the Little Theatre in John Street, Adelphi; and an 
appreciation of it which I had the pleasure of writing for the next 
day’s Pall Mall Gazette was sent on to him (he was on his last 
visit to New York at the time) by one of his friends in London. 
Three weeks later I received a letter from him touching upon so 
many points in so frank and interesting a way that the impulse 
to reply was irresistible; and on his return to England a few 
months later the correspondence was resumed, and presently 
developed into the privilege of meeting. During the remaining 
years of his life he was good enough to make frequent opportunities 
of giving me his views on the English Theatre in general ; and 
it is from my memory, and my written notes of these conversations, 
that most of what briefly follows will flow. 

Like a good many other men and women of letters in this 
country who had been witnesses of some of the latter-day pro- 
cesses and tendencies of the English Theatre, Henry James may, 
I think, be said fo have loved the Drama but very nearly hated 
the Theatre. It was difficult in those concluding years of his 
strenuous life to draw him from his ‘ lately plotted fireside’ in 
Chelsea for an evening at the play, and when at last he would be 
persuaded to such a relaxation he was quite as likely to become 
almost as much of an anxiety to his companions as a joy. There 
he would sit, deep down in his stall, with his shoulders hunched 
up to his ears, and his eyes firmly bent upon the scene and its 
inhabitants, following the ‘ traffic of the stage,’ if he disapproved 
of it, with ominous murmurings, threatening at any moment to 
become a storm ; and there are several cases on record of his rising 
at last, half-way through the entertainment, and with a perfectly 
audible ‘I can’t bear it any longer ’ walking out. In his whimsical 
way he even attributed the very trying illness which laid him 
low at Rye in the autumn and winter of 1912 to an evening 
spent at a West End theatre! His face when watching a dramatic 
entertainment which was not in accordance with his very positive 
and exacting sense of ‘ how the thing should be done’ was indeed 
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a masterpiece of the inscrutable. I once heard a dramatist ex- 
patiating with satisfied wonder upon the ‘remarkable expression 
of countenance’ with which Henry James had sat through two 
acts of a play of which the narrator was the author, and I listened 
to the narrative with a self-repression that was nearly a pain, for I 
happened to know what he had suffered on that occasion, and the 
mental and spiritual torment which that ‘remarkable expression 
of countenance ’ had so benignantly concealed. 

Many things in the Theatre depressed this fastidious idealist, 
among them the large commercialism of the institution and the 
comparative absence of the spirit of art for art’s sake. Needless 
to say, he was the very reverse of being, in any way, blasé. I 
have seen him deriving a great deal of pleasure from some quite 
untrumpeted but sincere and highly-motived dramatic enter- 
tainment ; and I have seen him irritated nearly beyond bearing 
by a ‘star’ actor in a ‘play of the day.’ In the one case, 
possibly, his ideals were not too cocksurely challenged; in the 
other, perhaps, they were appealed to with what he felt to be a 
multiform brazen incompetence, against which he would rebel 
with an immediate ‘remarkable expression of countenance,’ and 
a subsequent immense flow of epistolary and conversational 
denunciation for the benefit and amusement of his friends. 

It is not to be wondered at that the long dissociation between 
the English Theatre and the intellectual life of the country, which 
the Vedrenne-Barker management at the Court Theatre was the 
first real effort to heal, weighed heavily on him. He attributed it 
not only to the domination of what we may call the box-office spirit 
but also to the timidity of the dramatists themselves. In talking 
over instances of playwrights consenting to the violent misrepre- 
sentation of their intentions by actors, and even the free altera- 
tion of their carefully composed dialogue, he would rise to impres- 
sive heights of indignation. ‘Until our dramatists respect their 
craft a good deal more than, as a rule, they do to-day,’ he once 
said to me, ‘there will be no hope for the English Theatre. It 
is, indeed, in very plain danger of becoming a colossal vulgarity.’ 
It positively enraged him to hear of a dramatist signing a con- 
tract—as so many have disastrously done—giving a manager power 
to alter his manuscript without his consent. Who can wonder? 
As that admirable lady, Miss Horniman of Manchester, once 
said : ‘There should be but one authority in the ‘* production”’ 
and rehearsal of a play—the author.’ Only last year a play was 
produced in London of which the first half proved in performance 
quite strikingly sincere and original, and the second half as con- 
spicuously artificial and bad. The first half had been left as the 
author had written it ; the second had been freely altered to suit 


the demands of a popular actor ! 
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Another topic upon which Henry James would declaim with 
overwhelming tragi-comic energy was the extravagant interest 
taken by the play-going public of London in the histrionic 
personalia of the stage—what Mr. George Moore in one of the 
most amusing of his Impressions and Opinions called Mummer- 
worship. ‘These hungry histrions!’ he would exclaim, ‘ carry- 
ing on their most self-exhibitional of trades, in which the men 
become as vain and jealous and touchy as the women, and the 
women still more of all these things than Nature had already 
made them! These intense, importunate, irritable persons! Oh, 
it is preposterous that they should be commemorated as they are!’ 
And then he would turn and rend the dramatic critics for giving 
so much space in their articles to these ‘ inefficient hungerers after 
adulation,’ and would cite the better way of the French critics, 
Jules Lemaitre and Emile Faguet, who when they reprinted their 
Impressions and Propos de Théétre did so with the actors and 
their work left out, and the analysis concentrated upon the inten- 
tions and processes of the dramatist. ‘There,’ Mr. James 
would say, ‘there lies your work! The play’s the thing! 
Never mind the players. Find out what the dramatist has to 
say, and follow it up! And do it all with the ferocious seriousness 
and courage with which the grand old Sarcey did it for forty 
years, without fear or favour, and heedless of everything save 
Truth and the High Standard!’ And then he would throw 
himself back in his chair and add, with that upliftment of his 
outstretched right hand which was one of his characteristic ges- 
tures, ‘And yet, I suppose, writing for a newspaper in this 
country, you cannot leave them out. But oh! the task of the 
dramatic critic is horrific. I wouldn’t be one for anything in the 
world. Indeed, no gentleman can be one for long, for in that office 
there is literally no satisfying other people and oneself at the 
same time!’ 

In the essay just referred to, Mr. George Moore used the oft- 
quoted words ‘ Acting is the lowest of the arts, if it is an art at 
all,’ and Henry James always seemed to me to be of the same 
opinion, although of course he made many friends in the acting 
world of the theatre, to whom, on personal grounds, he was very 
sincerely attached. My suggestion to him of Coquelin as ‘ a great 
actor’ in such parts as Tartuffe and Cyrano de Bergerac he waved 
aside with a ‘ Not at all! A fine diseur, nothing more!’ And 
when I quoted to him Tennyson’s superb compliment to Henry 
Irving’s Hamlet—‘I have seen it again after five years: it has 
improved five degrees, and those five degrees have lifted it to 
Heaven! ’—he just assumed that ‘remarkable expression of 
countenance’ and exclaimed ‘My dear boy, you are detestably 
young!’ and went on, ‘ It is all wrong, this worship of the actor 
in England and America—the two countries, too, in which they 
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exhibit least training, least talent, least temperament : the two 
countries in which they do nothing at all, or as little as possible, 
for the Drama ; in which they have no action to speak of, or only 
a discouraging one, and no vision of anything save the vulgarer 
aspects of the theatre!’ 

From these recollections it will be seen that his counsels to 
a dramatic critic were somewhat austere, and the path he pointed 
not an easy one to follow without plenty of company, though it 
was undoubtedly the right one to take in the best interests both of 
criticism and of the stage. 

Another point, too, which comes back to me, as I recall these 
interchanges with the great man now dead, was his view of the 
uncritical attitude of the average theatrical audience of his later 
years, and particularly of the depressing proneness to untimely 
laughter which has grown so fast in London theatres during the 
past ten years. I remember talking with him one afternoon at 
the Reform Club, when he had been overnight to see Miss Githa 
Sowerby’s fine play, Rutherford and Son, at the Vaudeville. The 
laughter, or rather the audible giggling, of a section of the 
audience during the serious scenes had struck him most painfully. 
He ended his account of it with these words, which I shall never 
forget : ‘ I scarcely ever take a foreign friend to see a serious play 
in London without being made to feel ashamed by this extra- 
ordinary behaviour.’ A good many playgoers have gone through 
that humiliation. And the huge tragedy of the War seems to 
have left the gigglers more giggly than ever. 

Of course Mr. James realised—no one more clearly—the 
advantages of success as a dramatist, and no small part of his 
tireless work was done for the Theatre. He strove hard to adapt 
his subtle and exquisite art as a writer to the imperatively 
demanded bold and broad effects of the dramatist;. and as 
long as seventeen years after the failure of his comedy, 
Guy Domville, at the St. James’s Theatre, he acknowledged 
to me that there was a certain justice in the adverse verdict 
originally pronounced upon that work. ‘Instead of making the 
dramatic interest my sole or even my chief consideration,’ 
he said, ‘I aimed at a supreme technical victory in observing 
a unity for unity’s sake. Consequently it was too compressed ; 
and I now have dreams of re-writing it in four acts instead 
of the original three.’ Another of his plays, The High Bid, 
presented at a series of matinées at His Majesty’s Theatre in 
February 1909 by a society which called itself ‘The Afternoon 
Theatre,’ was in every way more satisfactory. Its chief charac- 
ters, an American girl, with a passion for medieval things, and 
an English aristocrat indifferent to them and living mainly to 
promote Socialism, provided a clash of ideals, and played a duel 
of wits through the three acts, which was truly exhilarating ; and 
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the general setting of the story in the most exquisite elements of 
conversation was a continual delight. Even this enjoyable piece, 
however, in which Sir J. Forbes-Robertson and his wife found 
quite memorable characters in which to display their art and 
charm, has since been seen but little, and that only in a provin- 
cial city or two; and here, as in so many cases and ways, the 
commercialisation of our Theatre seems to come in. Broadly 
composed as was The High Bid, its appeal was still chiefly to the 
fastidious—to those who could enjoy not only, for its own sake, 
a duel of ideals, but also those soft rhythms of prose and delicate 
economies of expression in which Mr. James's plays, no less than 
his novels, are so richly charged. As a result it has, up to the 
present, been virtually shelved. Perhaps one day London will 
be allowed to see it again. Perhaps when their bravely borne 
sacrifices in the War have purged the nation, the nation will 
proceed to the purging of the Theatre. Perhaps—perhaps— 
perhaps. Yet, even as I write, I remember that there is at this 
moment in existence a dramatisation of The Egoist in which 
George Meredith himself collaborated and put splendid things—as, 
for instance, when Harry de Craye, summarising in a single 
sentence his attitude of wanting more than the ‘friendship ’ Clara 
offers him, is made to say to her ‘Am I to banquet on that 
wafer?’—which has never yet been acted, for the reason that, 
in the opinion of those who were commercially concerned, it 
would not have ‘ paid.’ 

It is interesting to recall that the other contemporary English 
writer with whom Henry James was most often coupled as a crafts- 
man, George Meredith, shared his general opinion of the Theatre. 
Again and again in his letters we find him taking with him to the 
playhouse ideals which were almost incapable of satisfaction. So 
it will be to the end of the chapter. Books are only read by 
one person at a time, and an author can, with an easy mind, write 
up or down toa particular type of reader. A play, on the other 
hand, is read by two thousand together at a sitting, and therefore 
dare not appeal to only one sort of artistic ideal. But to admit 
this is not to declare that literary and interpretative perfection 
are outside the scope even of the contemporary Theatre. Indeed, 
both have been seen more than once in a London playhouse within 
the last dozen years, and the public who wanted them duly found 
them. It is the ignorance of the existence of such a public, or 
the deafness to its entreaties, on the part of much of the official 
headship of the English stage that Las wearied so many cultured 
Englishmen and Englishwomen out of the habit of playgoing, 
and has left them crying ‘I love the Drama but hate the Theatre.’ 


H. M. WALBROOK. 
Vor. LXXX—No. 473 ; L 
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WILL LONDON BE A FREE MARKET 
FOR GOLD AFTER THE WAR? 


London, as I have before explained, has maintained, and will continue 
to maintain, the position of being the financial centre of the whole world, 
but it can only retain that position by being able to supply gold when 
gold is demanded. The Bank of England has at the present time about 
50 millions sterling of gold. The Government has 284 millions, and the 
Joint Stock Banks have a further large sum, while I believe there is’ yet 
in hoarding a fair amount, and we are fortunate in having a continuous 
flow of gold from South Africa. _If, on the conclusion of this war, we are 
still a free market for gold, we shall have scored a financial triumph as 
important to the country as a great victory in arms.—Speech of Sir 
Epwarp H. Hotpen at the Annual General Meeting of the London City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, January 28, 1916. 


In the speech from which these words are quoted Sir Edward 
Holden made it very clear that he attached great importance to 
maintaining London’s position as a free market for gold, and 
probably very few of those whose business it is to think about such 
matters would disagree with him. It is, no doubt, possible to 
argue that by attempting to maintain a free market for gold this 
country is imposing upon itself a disadvantage in the waging of 
the War, and support for this argument might be secured by 
appealing to history and showing that in the great wv. - of the 
past the suspension of specie payments has been the rule and not 
the exception. No attempt will be made here to discuss this 
question ; it is assumed that the maintenance of specie payments 
in England is desirable, and also the deliberate policy of the 
Government and the City. 

‘If, on the conclusion of this war, we are still a free market 
for gold, we shall have scored a financial triumph,’ says Sir 
Edward Holden, and we all agree with him ; but will our troubles 
then be over, leaving us to weather the comparatively small storms 
which we have always had to face in the days of peace? To this 
question most will answer that our present business is to win the 
War, and that the difficulties of peace can be tackled when we 
have achieved the victory. This answer may be satisfactory 
enough in the case of some of our problems, but in the present 
case it is manifestly wrong. Our chief object in endeavouring to 
maintain specie payments is the safeguarding of London’s posi- 
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tion as the financial centre of the world. That being.so we must 
shape our financial policy during the War with an eye to the future 
as well as an eye to the War. A policy which succeeds in main- 
taining specie payments during the War; and which for the time 
being appears satisfactory, may fail to lay the foundations of o 
free gold market after the War, and so secure for us a very illusory 
and short-lived triumph. 

In the circumstances it is not out of place to draw attention 
to some of the chief difficulties which are lying ahead of us, and 
particularly to such difficulties as our present policy appears to be 
creating, perhaps unnecessarily. 

What is meant by maintaining a free market for gold? We 
need not waste words over the discussion of this much disputed 
question. We know that when we are talking of London we mean 
above all this, that if a foreigner is owed pounds sterling in London 
he must be paid the full face value of what is due to him in gold, 
if he wants gold. Any alternative method of payment must be 
at his option. 

Now, a free market for gold is an essential part of the 
machinery of England’s international trade, but international 
trade, like any other trade, is fundamentally the exchange of goods 
and services for goods and services, not the exchange of goods 
and services for gold. We must, in fact, remember that a free _ 
market for gold depends upon the maintenance of our international 
trade, to an even greater extent than our international trade 
depends upon the maintenance of our free market for gold. When 
we say that an adverse balance of trade can be settled in gold or 
securities or promises to pay, we must not forget that there is a 
limit to every country’s supply of gold and securities, and that 
though there may be no limit to the promises to pay she may be - 
willing to give, there is certainly a limit to the willingness of other 
countries to accept them. Before the War England had grown 
so accustomed to her position of being the world’s creditor, so 
confident of her ability to regulate the exchanges by the rate of 
discount, that probably few people ever thought of the question 
of an exhaustion of her credit or of her immediately saleable 
securities. Yet, then as now, our securities, our credit, and our 
gold were only a small margin of safety, a margin which quickly 
disappears when goods and services, the fundamental source of our 
purchasing power, decline in volume. ‘I would like to express 
my conviction,’ said Sir Edward Holden in the speech already 
referred to, ‘that it is absolutely essential for us to retain such 
an amount of labour as is necessary to maintain our exports, 
otherwise the exchanges will fall and our gold will go.’ It is 
to be hoped that those responsible for our policy will succeed in 
making the necessary adjustment between the needs of trade and 
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the Army, and certainly, if they fail, they cannot plead that they 
were not warned. It would be useless to discuss this war problem 
here as only the Government and those in its confidence have the 
necessary data, but we have quoted Sir Edward Holden’s words 
to emphasise the fact that when peace comes the foundation of a 
free market for gold will be the maintenance of our export trade. 
Unless our exports balance our imports, either our gold will go or 
we shall have to suspend specie payments. At first sight it may 
be thought that this problem of balancing imports and exports 
depends upon many things, such as industrial efficiency, the 
attitude of labour, economy in consumption, etc., etc., but not 
on finance. But this is obviously untrue because credit is an 
absolutely essential part of the machinery of production. It is 
also untrue for a less obvious but nevertheless very important 
reason which will form the first and main subject of this 
discussion. 

As the result of the War we have seen in Germany, in Russia, 
in France, and elsewhere a suspension of specie payments, accom- 
panied by large issues of inconvertible paper currency, a rapid 
rise in the price of commodities and a heavy fall in the foreign 
exchange values of their monetary units. The general opinion 
is that in these countries there is great currency inflation, and 
the opinion is correct. Moreover, we know that even if the paper 
is issued by the banks and not the Government, it is inflation 
just the same. We also know that the monetary unit in these 
countries is depreciated in terms of gold in spite of anything they 
may say to the contrary, and in spite of the fact that internally 
there is nominally no gold premium. There is no gold premium 
because people are forbidden to pay a premium for gold—that 
is the only and sufficient reason.’ So much for other countries, 
but what is the state of affairs in England? Here we have 
no suspension of specie payments. We have an issue of rather 
over a hundred million pounds of Government paper money, but 
it is convertible into gold and has a fairly substantial gold backing, 
and there are no exceptional issues of bank notes. Yet there has 
been a great and very rapid rise in the money prices of com- 
modities, and the chief neutral exchanges, with the exception 
of the New York exchange, are now much below gold point. 
That the monetary unit is depreciated in terms of commodities 
is indisputable; the rise in prices is not a myth. What is the 
cause of this rise in prices? A decrease in the volume of things 
exchanged for money? Possibly to some extent this is the 
cause ; it partly explains the rise in freights and in the price of 
goods influenced by freights. But this explanation is inadequate. 


1Since this was written information has been received that the Russian 
Government is paying a premium of 45 per cent, for gold. 
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Is it an increase in the velocity of the circulation of money and 
credit? This is highly improbable; in fact, one of the justifica- 
tions of currency expansion during war is the necessity for counter- 
balancing a decreased velocity of circulation. 

Does the remaining alternative, an expansion of the circulating 
media, fit in with the facts? Undoubtedly, for we have not only 
the issue of Treasury Notes, but what is enormously more 
important—a great expansion of bank credits. Let us take the 
figures of the London City and Midland Bank as an illustration. 
The deposits on the dates named were as follows : 


z 
June 1914... : : 3 ‘ 3 . 95,027,000 
December 1914 p : ‘ : , . 125,732,000 
June 1915 : . , ; : F . 142,388,000 
December 1915 : ; : ‘ ‘ . 147,750,000 


Part of the increase between June and December 1914— 
about 11,000,000/.—was due to an amalgamation, but otherwise 
the expansion is typical of what has happened in the case of all 
the banks. 

This inflation of the circulating media is not disputed, and 
there are probably very few competent authorities who would 
deny that it has not only accompanied but largely caused the rise in 
the price of commodities. 

Thus, Professor Foxwell, writing in March 1916, says : 


Prices have risen 46 per cent. since the War began, and 104 per cent. 
in the two months December 1915 and January 1916. Not more than 
3 per cent. of this rise is due to gold supplies. A large part is due to 
the increase of purchasing-power (either currency or bank credits) caused 
by the abnormal war demands. 


The inflation in England is less obvious than the inflation 
elsewhere, partly because people associate inflation with a sus- 
pension of specie payments, and partly because of the everlasting 
inability to understand that a bank deposit is essentially the same 
thing as a bank note, that is a bank’s promise to pay. As forms 
of credit currency they differ, but they are both credit currency, 
and must be included as such in the total volume of the cir- 
culating media. 

There is then no doubt that the monetary unit in England 
is depreciated in terms of commodities and that the supply of it 
is inflated. But is it depreciated in terms of gold? There is 
certainly no gold premium within the country, and specie pay- 
ments have not been suspended. Nevertheless, at different times 
all the chief neutral exchanges, including the American, have 
been much below gold point. Are we shutting our eyes because 
we do not wish to see, or are we emulating the stupidity of 
Mr. Vansittart in 1811, or is there some other explanation of the 
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foreign exchanges than the explanation we give in the case of 
Germany, France, and Russia? This is a difficult question. 
We may answer that there are political reasons for not allowing 
our gold to go to some countries; we may fear, for example, its 
re-export from Holland to Germany, and in support of this 
explanation we may point to the heavy depreciation of the Ameri- 
can dollar in Holland, which has existed for months in face of 
the fact that America is overloaded with gold, and has no reason 
whatsoever at the present time for wishing to retain it. We 
may also answer that there have been physical difficulties about 
shipping gold, and also that those who were quite free to take our 
gold did not take it. All these answers have some real justifica- 
tion in fact, but it will be observed that they compel us to 
acknowledge that England during the war is not and cannot be 
an absolutely free market for gold in the sense in which she is 
so in times of peace. This point is, fortunately, not of any great 
practical importance at the moment, and it is only mentioned here 
because it is essential that we should realise that although the 
abnormal conditions of the war are putting a great strain upon 
our gold position in many ways, they are not subjecting it to the 
same sort of test as that which it will have to stand when we 
return to the free markets of peace. 

What is this strain to which we are going to be subjected when 
peace comes? Let us see what an eminent American thinks 
about the coming struggle. Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New York, in an address to the Third 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 1916, said as follows : 


When the War is ended we will find all Europe depleted of its gold, 
staggering under a weight of inflated bank and Government paper, and 
under the direst stress to rebuild its stock of gold. The point of attack 
will be our gold reserves. The methods will be every means known to trade 
and commerce by which merchandise, securities, and credits can be 
exchanged for gold. The laws of political economy will be on the side of 
the attack. A plethora of gold, such as we will have, always means rising 
prices. We will establish a price basis here which will make us a good 
market to sell in and a bad market to buy in. We are now advancing 
our labour costs, and that and every other element that enters into pro- 
duction will, under the influence of this great increase in our gold reserves, 
tend toward high market values. 


What is it Mr. Vanderlip fears? High prices in America com- 
pared with the prices in Europe? But surely, although the index 
numbers show that prices have risen rapidly in America, they 
have risen to nothing like the same extent as prices in Europe? 
Granted, but—and here is the crux of the situation—what prices ? 
The prices we are talking about are the prices of commodities 
in terms of the monetary unit, while the only prices that matter 
from the point of view of international trade are gold prices. It 
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does not matter to the American’ buyer if prices in francs are 
high in France, so long as the dollar buys so many more francs 
than usual that the price to him in dollars is low. But why 
should Europe lower her gold prices below those of America? 
Mr. Vanderlip suggests that Europe’s desire to restore her gold 
reserves will cause her to do this. This desire will doubtless exist, 
but it will not be the primary or sufficient reason. The greater 
part of Europe will probably be quite content to wait sume con- 
siderable time before it completely restores its gold reserves and 
resumes specie payments. We must, in fact, look beyond a mere 
desire for gold and consider the international trade of which gold 
is the servant. When peace comes Europe’s greatest need will 
be to rebuild her industrial position, to restore her trade 
balance and find a market for her goods. She will do every- 
thing in her power to undersell her competitors, and she will 
accomplish her object by being content with a lower standard of 
living and, therefore, a lower cost of production than America 
and other rivals who have prospered as the result of the War. 
Thus Mr. Vanderlip’s fears are justified, because he knows that 
this underselling by Europe will cause America either to reduce 
the price of her exports or to reduce her imports or to part with 
her gold. 

It is, however, obvious that to accomplish her object Europe 
must either 

(1) Reduce her inflated internal price levels in terms of her 

various monetary units, or 

(2) Make her prices in gold lower than her prices in her 

monetary units; in other words, admit a depreciation 
of the currency. 

This is the dilemma which confronts the whole of belligerent 
Europe. How will it be met? Great difficulties and dangers 
result from a rapid fall of prices and contraction of credit, and 
no country would face them unnecessarily. Germany, France, 
Russia and others have already suspended specie payments ; for 
them a free gold market is not of the same vital importance as it 
is for England. Further, the cost of immediate resumption 
would in certain cases be extremely heavy and probably greater 
than the country could afford. In the circumstances it is almost 
certain that of the two alternatives all the chief belligerent 
countries, except England, will choose the second. But if she 
determines to maintain specie payments, and if at the end of the 
War her prices internally are above the level of the gold prices of 
the international markets, England will have no alternative ; she 
will have to suffer all the agonies and risks of a reduction of the 
internal price level. There is no escaping from this conclusion. 
England lives by her international trade, and she must find a 
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market for the goods she manufactures. Thus we see clearly the 
extraordinary*dangers of inflation in a country which is deter- 
mined to maintain a free market for gold. For such a nation the 
level of gold prices is bound hand and foot to the level of prices in 
the monetary unit, and if this fact is ignored there is no other end 
but disaster. 

If inflation grows in England at its present rapid rate, and 
particularly if the pace gets hotter, as it well may, there can be 
no question about our having to face the dilemma. If we have to 
face it, what choice shall we make? Shall we maintain specie 
payments and pay the price? Let us examine briefly what the 
price would be. In the first place, falling prices discourage enter- 
prise; no man makes goods for a falling market unless he can 
compensate himself by a reduction of costs, and this is just what 
he cannot do in nine cases out of ten, because 

(1) He generally buys before he sells. 

(2) Wages rarely fall as quickly as prices. 

(3) The initial stages of a period of falling prices usually 
synchronise with a restriction of credit and high rates 
of interest for loans. 

In the case of England after the War the labour cost difficulty 
is likely to be unusually acute, because wages during the War 
have risen to a very high level, and the labour situation is such 
that reductions will be extremely difficult. 

We see then that those who manufacture for export will either 
have to reduce the price of their goods and manufacture at a very 
low rate of profit or perhaps at a loss, or, alternatively, they will 
have to stop manufacturing. If they stop manufacturing our 
exports will be reduced just as surely as if we ask prices for our 
goods that the buyers are unwilling to pay, and if we reduce our 
exports we shall have to import less or suspend specie payments. 
The probability is that the actual conditions will lie between the 
two extremes. Many trades will work at a loss or very low rate 
of profit, there will be a gradual reduction of wages, and a 
considerable measure of trade depression. It need hardly be 
added that trade depression and unemployment will not be 
a desirable state of affairs when the country will really neéd to 
produce as much as it possibly can, and when it will be facing the 
problem of employing a disbanded army. 

The price demanded for the maintenance of a free gold market 
will, therefore, be no light one, and the greater the degree of 
inflation when peace comes, the greater will be the difficulties. 
Suspension would be a great disaster, but it may ultimately prove 
to be the smaller of two alternative evils; in fact, we may even 
find that we are left with no alternative at all. 

But, it may be asked, suppose the dangers of inflation be 
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granted, can they be avoided? Is not inflation in England -° 
inevitable, is there any alternative? To this it can be replied 
that there certainly is an alternative, and that the only question 
is whether it is a practicable one. How, in fact, has the inflation 
here arisen and what does it accomplish? It has arisen through 
the Government having financed itself to a large extent with the 
aid of bank credits and the issue of Treasury notes. The Govern- 
ment has thereby acquired purchasing power which has enabled 
it to go into the market and compete with other buyers for the 
goods and services of the nation. It is clear that the creation of 
additional purchasing power does not directly and immediately 
create any additional goods and services, the immediate effect 
being merely to confiscate for the use of the Government some . 
part of the goods and services which individuals would otherwise 
have enjoyed. It is true that this confiscation is really desirable, 
it enforces economy and compulsory methods are certainly neces- 
sary. Beyond this immediate effect there is a secondary effect, a 
stimulation of production. The average man will work harder rather 
than go without the necessaries or even luxuries of life to which 
he has been accustomed. Inflation then is a compulsory method 
of decreasing consumption and increasing production. What are 
the alternatives? The first is pure voluntaryism. It is, doubtless, 
true that the efforts made to stimulate voluntary economy and 
increased production have been less vigorous than they might have 
been, but the results have not been encouraging, and it can hardly 
be doubted that pure voluntaryism would absolutely fail to produce 
the goods and services we require. The only adequate alternative 
to inflation is some other form of compulsion. Other forms have, 
of course, been adopted: direct and indirect taxation, and the 
restriction of imports are the chief measures, but they have been 
insufficient, as our resort to inflation shows. Why have they been 
so? Is it not largely because we started too late and employed 
them too moderately? Surely more could be done with these 
weapons, and surely more ought to be done if it can be done, for 
even if their increased use would not dispense with inflation 
entirely, it would, at least, lessen its degree. 

But are there no other methods as yet unused? It will 
be noticed that all the methods referred to mainly affect 
consumption; can we not also apply compulsion to pro- 
duction, that is to other services than the services rendered 
in the Army and Navy? The opposition to such a measure 
would admittedly be extremely strong, and proposals for its 
adoption appear to have received little serious consideration 
when they have been advanced in the House of Commons 
or elsewhere. But are the objections really sufficiently weighty 
to justify refusal to consider the measure? Are we not, in fact, 
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already using it in a disguised form by giving some of the later 
Derby groups the option to work in munition factories in lieu 
of military service? Why not extend the age under the Military 
Service Act and use the machinery of conditional exemption to 
divert labour from useless to useful occupations? Why not, if 
necessary, extend the Act to women? We have to face the fact 
that one way or another the goods and services must be secured, 
and direct compulsion really involves no greater surrender of 
freedom than the indirect compulsion of inflation. In the long 
run it would be far better for labour and the country as a whole 
if the more courageous line were taken; the easier way of 
inflation gains nothing except in appearances and it leaves a 
legacy of trouble for the days of peace. 


OsWwALD ToyNBEE FALK. 
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THE ‘ZAMORA’ JUDGMENT 


In the May number of the Candid Review Mr. Gibson Bowles 
has a message of good cheer for the adversary, our contentious 
cousin across the water, who alleges that our proceedings on the 
sea are unlawful, and our Order in Council a grave departure from 
the principles of the Law of Nations. That ic what the Germans 
have been saying these many months ; by so much, therefore, the 
paean of ‘ very complete satisfaction ’ over the Zamora judgment 
as a ‘ masterly vindication against the Foreign Office presumption, 
of the Law of Nations and the authority of the Prize Court,’ in 
which the candid editor of that very entertaining Review indulges, 
is one to which the enemy will add his cheerful voice. Even 
that chartered libertine of criticism should not have overlooked 
this, should have remembered that ‘there is a time to keep 
silence, and a time to speak,’ and that, even were his glad tidings 
for the United States Government most certain sure, it would 
have been better for him to change the abundant silver of his ° 
speech into golden silence. He has overlooked, too, the fact that 
the very point which he discusses with so much vehement 
hostility to the Foreign Office formed the subject of a dispatch 
to the United States Ambassador on the 31st of July 1915, and, 
to put the matter at its lowest, those who have begun the negotia- 
tions must be left free to conclude them unhampered by criticism 
from their own people. To provide arguments for the adversary, 
though the warfare be concerned only with legal principles, is 
not an occupation worthy even of the Candid Friend. Lest I 
do him unintentional wrong, I quote a few passages from the 
article : 

The Cabinet has no power to alter the Law of Nations at will; 

An Order in Council made by H.M. the King imperatively prescribing 
or altering the Law of Nations administered by the Court of Admiralty 
in the exercise of its Prize jurisdiction is of no effect; 

And neither is the Law of Nations subject to definition or alteration 
by the Foreign Office, even when acting through the Cabinet by procuring 
an Order in Council; nor is the Prize Court the mere instrument of 
either Foreign Office, Cabinet, or Order in Council; 

In short, the Prize Court is not the mere instrument of the Foreign 
Office. 

That, put into popular language, is broadly what was irrevocably 
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decided on the 7th of April 1916 by the highest and the final authority 
in the Realm. 


For a professed, and often lucid, exponent of constitutional 
principles, even the excuse of ‘ popular language ’ is insufficient 
for inaccuracy. There is here hardly a sentence which will bear 
critical examination either in regard to general principles or in 
its specific deductions from the Zamora judgment. The spirit 
of this prelude pervades the whole article. 


The real question here was at last whether the Ministry of the day 
has the power, by advising the King to make Orders in Council and 
obtaining these Orders, to make or vary the Law of Nations to suit the 
convenience of the moment, and by virtue of those Orders to impose 
upon the Admiralty Prize Court an imperative obligation to enforce its 
makings or its variations. 

The highest judicial authority in this respect—the King in Council— 
has now decided that the Ministry has no such power. 

Nevertheless it is precisely that power which has been tenaciously 
claimed and—for want of this very judgment—exercised again and again 
during this present War. 

What has happened is this: that Sir Edward Grey, his principal 
permanent officials, secretaries and under-secretaries repeatedly found 
that the Law of Nations as it was, and the right and duty of the Prize 
Court to administer that law alone, did not square with the desires and 
intentions they had disclosed in 1907 at The Hague, in 1909 at London, 
and subsequently by their whole course of action. . . . Sir Edward, and 
these his advisers, constituting between them the Foreign Office, loath 
to return to the law, sought so to alter it as to make it square with 
their desires and their practice. .. . 

The Foreign Office was firmly persuaded that it commanded the exercise 
of the Royal Prerogative, and that, by procuring from His Majesty 
an Order in Council or a Proclamation, it could at will make the law, 
alter the law, prescribe the law, and, if need were, overthrow all reason, 
all common sense and all fact. In that persuasion it has now been wholly 
overthrown by the Zamora judgment... . 


Mr. Gibson Bowles fights his famous battle o’er again. No 
article on the subject of the war at sea from his pen would be 
complete without a reference to the part he played in the destruc- 
tion of the Declaration of London, or to his crusade, which 
differed from his earlier one in discretion though not in valour, to 
invest the Fleet with functions it does not and could not possess. 
In regard to these matters he writes in the same vigorous terms : 


These silly persons [viz. Sir Edward, and these his advisers, con- 
stituting between them the Foreign Office] not only thought they could 
do anything, however monstrous; they thought that when, by Order in 
Council, they had ordered it to be done it was done. That the credit and 
honour of the country and the control of the Fleet should have been 
left in the hands of such persons is terrifying. 

They have now had a lesson. They have been taught by the King in 
Council that what they thought to have done is not done at all, and 
cannot be done. 
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And by way of graceful peroration : 

There is no doubt what this judgment means. It is the deposition 
of the Foreign Office from the position it has hitherto sought to usurp, 
vf Master of the Law of Nations, and Tyrant and Dictator to the Courts 
that administer that Law. 

There is, indeed, no doubt that much in the judgment 
warrants some conclusions which have some resemblance to those 
Mr. Gibson Bowles draws from it. But his direct inference from 
the actual decision tortures it out of recognition ; and in describ- 
ing it as ‘ one of the most important and far-reaching ever given ’ 
(always excepting the famous one in Bowles v. the Bank of 
England) he has magnified it out of its true proportions. 

The question in issue was not of first importance: the right 
of the Crown to requisition contraband cargo of a neutral ship, 
the subject of process before the Prize Court, before condemna- 
tion. It turned on the construction of the Prize Court Rules : 
whether the rule allowing the Prize Court to make the necessary 
order is imperative or discretionary. The Judicial Committee held 
it to be discretionary, and that the history and law of the subject of 
requisition showed that the discretion should only be exercised in 
cases of great emergency. The dangerous possibility lurking 
in the decision, that no such power exists at all, therefore dis- 
appears. Therefore the ‘silly persons’ who framed the rule 
were right in framing it, for it safeguarded a valuable right of the 
Crown, and only, so the judgment declares, the learned President 
wrong in applying it in the instance. 

It seems to have been contended that the rule left the Court 
no discretion, that the Crown had only to say that it required the 
cargo and the order for its requisition must be made. Rarely, if 
ever, is a Court required to make what is known as an adminis- 
trative order. ‘The mere fact that the order in this case was put 
within the jurisdiction of the Court presupposes a discretion as to 
making it. So far as the general right of the Crown to requisi- 
tion, the Board held that it is not absolute, but can only be 
exercised when the property in question is urgently needed for the 
prosecution of the War; a principle very clearly laid down by 
the Vice-Admiralty Court of Nova Scotia in 1812, in the case 
of the Curlew and several other vessels. 

In regard to this part of the judgment I venture to suggest one 
consideration which seems to have been overlooked. The right 
of self-defence which the Board incorporated into its interpre- 
tation of the rule was authoritatively expounded long before 
Phillimore, or de Martens, or Gessner wrote, by Mr. Webster 
in the correspondence between the United States and Great 
Britain in the case of the Caroline in 1837. The definition has 
become classical; there must be ‘a necessity of self-defence, 
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instant, overwhelming, leaving no choice of means and no 
moment for deliberation; . . . an act justified by the necessity of 
self-defence must be limited by that necessity and kept clearly 
within it.” The seizure and sinking of British ships in the Seine 
by the Germans in 1870, referred to in the judgment, was pro- 
bably based on our action in this very case of the Caroline, for 
Bismarck’s reply to our protest was couched in almost identical 
language to our own to the American Government. It declared the 
predicated circumstances to exist; and the matter dropped. But 
this is the right of self-defence, and needs no rule or order of the 
Court to preserve it. In virtue of it, those circumstances existing, 
the copper or other cargo could be requisitioned by the Crown 
without formality. So much for the substance of the decision. 

But English judgments are not motivés; and where the 
fascination of the subject has led Judges to discuss it rather more 
at large than is absolutely necessary, the substance of the decision 
has to be sought along the lines of least resistance, and all that 
is not strictly relevant becomes obiter and may be shorn away. 
It is not lost learning, but forms an interesting contribution to 
subsequent discussions when the question again arises; and it is 
therefore permissible to discuss it with respect but with some 
freedom. In this judgment the suggestion that the rule was an 
imperative direction to the Court opened up the question of the 
relation of the King in Council to the Prize Court ; and the Com- 
mittee declared that the Prize Court administers the Law of 
Nations and is independent of Orders in Council. 

It is in regard to this part that Mr. Gibson Bowles makes such 
play over the action of the Foreign Office in what he describes as 
* procuring an -Order in Council,’ and the ‘lesson’ that Office 
has been taught by the King in Council. Throughout the diatribe 
there is a strange, for the writer of it, an unusual, obliviscence of 
constitutional principles. Order in Council law preserves the 
fundamental idea of our Constitution that the King is the head 
of the three independent branches of government, and the Orders 
are of three kinds—legislative, executive, judicial. In the issue 
of them the King is advised by the Department in charge of the 
subject to which an Order relates, its issue by the Council being 
merely formal. From this it follows that it may well happen 
that the King in Council as executive officer carries out the orders 
of the King in Council as legislator, and his action may be pro- 
nounced upon, perhaps condemned, by the King in Council acting 
judicially. The essential feature of this branch of our Constitu- 
tion is that in all its forms the Kingly office comes directly on the 
scene. It is brought from behind the veil which is drawn before 
it in regard to the more common forms of government. 

The curious anomaly to which it gives rise is well illustrated 
by extradition procedure. The King in virtue of his prerogative 
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enters into an extradition treaty promising to surrender fugitive 
criminals escaped from @ foreign country. The Extradition Act 
is applied to the treaty by Order in Council. All this on the 
advice of the Foreign Office. But the Act defines the cases in 
which extradition from this country will alone be allowed. This 
is determined by the King with the advice of Parliament; in 
other words, by the Cabinet and the Law Officers. A fugitive 
may, however, by writ of habeas corpus, raise the question 
whether the treaty—that is to say, the Order in Council putting 
the treaty in force—does not exceed the provisions of the Act; 
and this is decided by the King in his judicial office, by his 
Judges. Such is our Constitution; and no one dreams, should 
this decision be adverse, of running to the printing press to tell 
the world that the Foreign Office has had a ‘lesson.’ It is duly 
noted for future guidance; but sometimes amendments are 
introduced into the Act to remedy an oversight of an all-wise, 
all-seeing Parliament. The great machine of State is run by 
human beings, rather more frail in fact than in theory; but the 
interlocking of its parts has been deftly arranged, and with the 
Civil Service as both link and lubricator, it works smoothly and 
efficiently, to the infinite amazement of both friends and critics. 
All these notions of one Department usurping functions, and of 
another giving the first a lesson, are but sparks which fly from the 
anvil under the hammer of an angry brain. 

But the Zamora judgment gives food for calm reflection. 

A very learned Judge once declared that so far from criticism 
being lése-majesté of the Bench, the knowledge that their judg- 
ments were liable to critical survey strengthened the mental 
sinews of the Judges. But the judgments of the Judicial Com- 
mittee stand in a peculiar position, for they are not accepted as 
precedents binding on other Courts (except those from whom an 
appeal lies to it) even of inferior degree. Lord Justice Bramwell 
declared that their decisions were to be treated with greatest 
respect, and that other Courts would rejoice if they could agree 
with and follow them. He added, in the case before him, ‘ But 
we cannot.’ Mr. Justice Chitty, in another case, said that he 
would follow the judgment which had been cited before him 
‘having regard to the constitution of the Committee which con- 
sisted of such eminent lawyers as . . .’: a most unsatisfactory 
reason which saps the foundation of the rule of precedent on 
which the stability of English law depends. The ‘decisions’ take 
the form of humble recommendations to His Majesty; and the 
difference in judicial respect which is paid to them has been attri- 
buted to this cause ; but this would lead to the most unfortunate 
suggestion that the recommendations of the Committee were, or 
at least might be, determined by policy rather than by law. 
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I believe that the tendency of the Bench is to assimilate as far 
as possible the decisions of the Judicial Committee with those of 
other tribunals; and when the appellate jurisdiction in its last 
degree has been consolidated, and Privy Council and House of 
Lords are amalgamated, this shadow of reproach will have finally 
been removed. But taking things as they are, this general remark 
is permissible that, the nature of Prize jurisdiction being what it 
is, the transfer of the appellate jurisdiction from the old Court of 
Delegates to the Judicial Committee, in 1833, was singularly un- 
fortunate. The fundamental idea that a Prize Court enforces the 
jus belli, and is therefore called into being by special commission 
at the commencement of every war, might well have been 
preserved in the constitution of the Court of Appeal. 

These general remarks made, I venture, with great respect, to 
discuss the main argument of Lord Parker’s judgment. I have 
already indicated that the decision might conceivably have been 
arrived at by a shorter process of reasoning. I believe further 
that even if this argument is an essential part of the judgment 
it does not warrant the conclusions which Mr. Gibson Bowles 
draws from it. Yet the fact remains that the opinion expressed 
by the Committee uproots a principle believed to be fundamental, 
that the King in Council is the legislative authority from which 
the Prize Court derives its law, though not exclusively of 
Parliament. 


The idea that the King in Council, or indeed any branch of the 
Executive, has power to prescribe’or alter the law to be administered 
by Courts of Law in this country is out of harmony with the principles 
of our Constitution. . . . No one would contend that the prerogative 
involves any power to prescribe or alter the law administered in Courts 
of common law or equity. 


The suggestion that ‘ the manner in which the Prize Courts in 
this country are appointed and the nature of their jurisdiction 
differentiates them in this respect from other Courts’ is rejected : 


The fact that the Prize Courts in this country would be bound by 
Acts of the Imperial Legislature affords no ground for arguing that they 
are bound by the executive orders of the King in Council. It may be 
[the Solicitor-General had argued] that the Court would not be bound by 
an Order in Council which is manifestly contrary to the established rules 
of international law, but there are regions in which such law is imper- 
fectly ascertained and defined; and, when this is so, it would not be 
unreasonable to hold that the Court should subordinate its own opinion 
to the directions of the Executive. 


It would appear, therefore, that the Law Officers also adopted 
the view that these Orders in Council originated with the King 
in Council as part of the Executive. To this suggestion the Board 
answered : 
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If the Court is to decide judicially in accordance with what it cofi- 
ceives to be the law of nations, it cannot, even in doubtful cases, take 
its directions from the Crown, which is a party to the proceedings. It 
must itself determine what the law is according to the best of its ability, 
and its view, with whatever hesitation it be arrived at, must prevail over 
any executive order. Only in this way can it fulfil its function as a Prize 
Court, and justify the confidence which other nations have hitherto placed 
in its decisions. 

There is no doubt that the Prize Court Rules made by the 
King in Council by virtue of the Prize Court Act, 1894, and in so 
far as they are expressed to be so made, are executive Orders in 
Council; but the judgment assumes that all Orders in Council 
emanate from the Executive. I have already pointed out that 
some Orders are legislative, and it may be well to give a brief 
suramary of the law with regard to them. 

The expression ‘ executive order’ implies an order made in 
virtue of some statute. Such orders derive their authority from 
that statute and not from the executive body by which they are 
made ; and the limits of the power are prescribed either generally 
or specifically by the parent statute. Many Orders in Council are 
executive as thus defined. Again, recommendations by the 
Judicial Committee are given effect to by a judicial Order in 
Council. All other Orders are legislative, and of these there are 
two kinds: those made in virtue of a power to legislate created 
by statute, and those which depend on the prerogative. The first 
class differ essentially from executive Orders because they are 
not limited by any governing principle; they need not even con- 
form to the principles of English law. Such are the Orders issued 
under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, for the government of British 
subjects in Oriental countries wherein the King has acquired juris- 
diction ‘ by treaty, capitulation, grant, usage, sufferance, or other 
lawful means.’ The reason for the statute is very simple. The 
King has acquired jurisdiction in his own right, but he cannot 
exercise it beyond the realm without the authority of Parliament. 
The necessary authority is given by this Act, which also confers 
similar powers over British subjects in countries without regular 
governments and in the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

The second class of legislative Orders do not depend on Parlia- 
mentary authority, but are a direct exercise of the prerogative. 
They are resorted to in conquered or ceded Colonies—Crown 
Colonies. These are the King’s possessions in right of his Crown ; 
as they come to him by his prerogative of making war or concluding’ 
treaties, so he has the prerogative right of legislating for them. 
Their Charters are granted by Letters Patent, and the powers of the 
Governors are derived from ‘ Instructions’ under the Sign Manual. 
They are also subject to the power of Parliament, because that is 
transcendent and absolute within the King’s dominions ; but the 
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King’s prerogative right of legislation is only limited by statutes 
specially applicable to these Colonies. 

It has always been supposed that the same principles apply to 
the Prize Court ; for making war is the King’s prerogative, and 
Prize Courts are the direct consequence of war, their creation 
being by prerogative commission. It seems to follow that the 
law to be administered by those Courts may also be made by Order 
in Council. This was Lord Stowell’s considered opinion, given in 
the well-known case of the Fox; and this opinion the Board has 
discarded, declaring that ‘ at most’ it amounts to a dictum, ‘and 
in their Lordships’ opinion, with all respect to so great an autho- 
rity, the dictum is erroneous,’ and quite irreconcilable with 
principles enunciated by Lord Stowell himself. This is the 
dictum : 


By the Constitution of this country, the King in Council possesses 
legislative rights over this Court, and has power to issue orders and 
instructions which it is bound to obey and enforce; and these constitute 
the written law of this Court. .. . 

The constitution of this Court, relatively to the legislative power of 
the King in Council, is analogous to that of the Courts of common law, 
relatively to the Parliament of this kingdom. 


The question which Lord Stowell was then considering was 
how far the Prize Court might disregard an Order in Council on 
the ground of alleged violation of international law ; the origin 
of Orders in Council applicable to Prize Courts was therefore a 
most material factor in the discussion. 

It does not appear that the attention of the Judicial Committee 
was drawn to the legislation by Order in Council for the Crown 
Colonies, and its direct analogy with legislation for the Prize 
Court ; but it rejected the argument that as the Court was created 
by prerogative so the law must be derived from the prerogative. 

The Commission no doubt owed its validity to the prerogative, but it 
cannot on that account be properly inferred that the prerogative extended 


to prescribing or altering the law to be administered from time to time 
under the jurisdiction thereby conferred. 


Yet the Commission creating it does in fact prescribe the law 
to be administered by the Prize Court, for it declares it to be 
‘ the course of Admiralty and the Law of Nations, and the statutes, 
rules and regulations for the time being in force in that behalf.’ 

Thus was swept away the opinion of one of ‘ our venerated 
Prize Courts ’ ; and yet Mr. Gibson Bowles rejoices. ‘ The Foreign 
Office was firmly persuaded that it commanded the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative,’ and the Foreign Office is wrong. He gloats 
over the consequences, which he declares to be the destruction of 
all ‘those new Foreign Office inventions,’ if this is an irrevocable 
decision and no mere dictum. 
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All! The whole ‘series of Orders in Council and Proclama- 
tions, to the absurdity and contradictions whereof, and their 
fettering of the Fleet and shackling of the Prize Court, we have 
repeatedly drawn attention,’ is destroyed at one fell swoop. The 
Committee, however, was careful to say that although the Orders 
in Council ‘ cannot prescribe or alter the law to be administered 
by the Prize Court,’ yet that ‘such Court will not ignore them 
entirely’; it ‘will give the utmost weight and importance to 
every such Order short of treating it as an authorised and binding 
declaration of law.’ So we have time to breathe; Mr. Gibson 
Bowles’ denunciation will not come into operation just yet ; there 
is still a possibility that the Prize Court may declare the whole 
series to be perfectly consistent with international law. 

But Mr. Gibson Bowles himself limits his proposition. These 
wicked Orders are not doomed entirely ; only they are ‘of no effect 
in law’ if they ‘affect to impose an imperative rule upon the 
Prize Court.’ I wish I knew what this means. Laws are binding 
on the Courts to which they are directed ; they do not contain an 
express provision that they are to be binding. But in the dispatch 
of the 3lst of July 1915 the Foreign Office expressly reminded 
the American Government ‘that it is open to any United States 
citizen whose claim is before the Prize Court to contend that any 
Order in Council which may affect his claim is inconsistent with 
the principles of international law and is, therefore, not binding 
upon the Court.’ Therefore, in the opinion of the Foreign Office, 
this imperative rule does not exist ; therefore it has not deserved 
Mr. Gibson Bowles’ invectives. 

The point involved in all this fiusteration can, however,: be 
stated with extreme simplicity: can the Prize Court question 
the legality of an Order in Council, as the Foreign Office has 
candidly assumed? In his judgment in the Fox Lord Stowell 
hesitated to express a definite opinion. He thought that the ques- 
tion was not very different from one, of which there are traces 
in the cases, whether the Courts can declare a statute to be beyond 
the competence of Parliament. But, he added, 

This Court will not let itself loose into speculations as to what would 
be its duty under such an emergency; because it cannot, without extreme 
indecency, presume that any such emergency will happen. And it is 
the less disposed to entertain them, because its own observation and 
experience attest the general conformity of such Orders and instructions 
to its principles of unwritten law. 


Sir Samuel Evans used language similar in dignity in his 
judgment in the Zamora case. The question may, therefore, be left 
at this; yet I do not think that the full meaning of this power of 
criticism, assuming it to exist, has been fully realised. The Court 
would have the right to examine whether a Proclamation adding 
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a new substance to the list of contraband of war is justified by 
international law, and one can well conceive arguments which, 
if accepted, would sap the very foundations of the right of war. 
Such an argument, for example, as that this substance had never 
been made contraband before, may indeed have been on the ‘ free 
list’ of the Declaration of London. 

I agree that the result of the opposite contention appears 
to be that each country may make its own ‘international law,’ 
and change it as it seems best to its Government. But it 
is not necessary to take up the broad position that the 
Law of Nations has not even yet emerged from the stage of 
writers’ theories. We are dealing only with the two questions 
of contraband and blockade; and it may legitimately be asked, 
how many are the principles relating to them on which there is 
agreement? The Declaration of London was the last attempt to 
formulate them, and that has met the fate reserved for Zeppelins. 
All the art and craft which led to its drafting is just so much 
wreckage. One thing now alone is clear, that we must become as 
little children in teachableness and learn our international law 
lessons anew at the feet of the great teacher War. Freed from 
the debris of the books, principles are shaping themselves very 
gradually, are slowly forcing themselves into men’s comprehen- 
sion. We are getting back to many things which have long been 
forgotten ; among them this all-important thing, that contraband 
of war and blockade are based on war rights and are directed 
against the enemy. When that main idea has been cleared of the 
vague notions about neutral rights which have encrusted them- 
selves upon it, everything else will follow, and the sham claims 
with which the neutral merchant seeks to encumber the conduct 
of war will presently find a timely end. 

Can it be true then that a belligerent is a law unto himself? 
Yes, undoubtedly yes, when he is dealing with the enemy so long 
as he keeps within the rules of civilisation and humanity. And 
the neutral merchant must submit if he trades with the enemy 
and suffers in consequence. For what is the alternative? That 
the neutral merchant is to control the operations of war in order 
that he may trade with the enemy and the enemy trade with him. 

If Faintheart says I run too fast for him to read what seems to 
me written so plain upon tables, let him rest awhile and once more 
read, mark and collate those old reports of the time when the 
world was last upheaved. The light will surely come to him; 
‘though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely come, it will 
not tarry.’ 

But, it is said, the Prize Court, if it enforced the Order in 
Council, would be enforcing municipal law, and not the law of 
nations ; and so we come to the old vexed question, which will 
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remain vexed till the end of time, What is international law? 
The opinion expressed by the Court of Appeal in 1892, in re 
Queensland Mercantile Co., was that what is called ‘ international 
law ’ only means so much of it as is enforced by the municipal law 
of each country; that it is not necessarily the same in Scotland 
even as it is in England. That was said, it is true, of private 
international law ; but the same holds good of the public law, for 
it is common ground that each country enforces so much only as 
it deems to be international law. It is precisely that divergence of 
view of the law in all its branches that has led to the calling of 
so many Conferences, 

It has been said that Lord Stowell’s opinion was only a 
dictum. It seems, if I may say so with respect, to hold precisely 
the same position in the judgment in the Fox as the opinion 
which criticises it does in the judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee. It was part of a considered argument; but it was given 
at a time when prize law was in the kneading, and the men who 
kneaded were master bakers. Moreover, this very question, the 
regulation of the Prize Courts by municipal law, was then much 
in the air; for the Committee of Safety passed many Ordinances, 
and the question was frequently raised before the English 
Common Law Courts in actions between shipowners and under- 
writers, how far condemnations of the French Prize Courts pro- 
ceeding on these Ordinances would be recognised as falsifying a 
warranty of neutrality in the policy of insurance. These con- 
demnations were often the subject of violent criticisms from the 
Bench. Lord Kenyon once declared that they all proceeded on 
a system of plunder, ‘on Algerine (nay, on worse) principles’ : 
that the law ‘ was made a stalking-horse for an act of piracy.’ 
It would turn this article into a legal treatise were I to examine 
these cases at length and point out the reason why they were 
recognised. But there is one sentence in the judgment of Sir 
William Grant, Master of the Rolls—the calm-thinking Judge 
who gave judgment in the case I have so often referred to, the 
William—in Kindersley v. Chase—which has an important 
bearing on the present discussion. 

All these Ordinances [i.e. the French Ordinances prescribing the law 
to be administered by the French Prize Courts] meant was to lay down 
rules of decision conformable to what lawyers and statesmen of the country 
understood to be just principles of maritime law, and to apprise neutrals 
what their rules were. The Court of Admiralty in France has not taken 
them as positive laws binding on neutrals, but they refer to them as 
establishing legitimate presumptions, from which they are warranted 
to draw the conclusion that is necessary for them to arrive at before they 
are entitled to condemn. 

In the Wilhelmina (in 1801) Lord Loughborough, the Chan- 
cellor, referring to the Instructions to the Fleet of 1793, the 
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validity of which had been questioned, said that they were ‘ proof 
that the Government of this country understood such to be the 
law of nations at the time they were issued’; and, further, that 
France, by opening her colonial trade to foreigners in order to 
avoid the application of the orders to seize vessels engaged in it, 
showed manifestly that ‘the principle itself was thoroughly 
understood by that Government to be agreeable to the law of 
nations.’ 

If Mr. Gibson Bowles will study these judgments and then 
refresh his memory as to some of the recent Orders in Council, he 
will assuredly take heart of grace and be relieved to find that 
some at least of them may escape the dread penalty he declares 
to be in store for them. 

There is yet another point which, with great deference, the 
Committee seems to have assumed too readily. - 

All those matters upon which the Court is authorised to proceed are, 
or arise out of, acts done by the sovereign power in right of war. It 
follows that the King must, directly or indirectly, be a party to all pro- 
ceedings in a Court of Prize. In such a Court his position is in fact 
the same as in the ordinary Courts of the realm upon a petition of right 
which has been duly fiated. Rights based on sovereignty are waived, 
and the Crown for most purposes accepts the position of an ordinary 
litigant. A Prize Court must of course deal judicially with all questions 
which come before it for determination, and it would be impossible for 
it to act judicially if it were bound to take its orders from one of the 
parties to the proceedings. 


Does it follow? The procedure on petitions of right is, by the 
Act of 1860, specially assimilated, ‘as nearly as may be, to the 
course of practice and procedure now in force in actions and suits 
between subject and subject.’ There is no similar provision in the 
Naval Prize Act, 1864, though there is a provision enabling a 
suppliant in certain cases to proceed before the Prize Court by 
petition of right. Lord Mansfield examined the nature and origin 
of Prize Court jurisdiction in Lindo v. Rodney, and he declared that 
the whole system of its litigation and jurisprudence was peculiar 
to itself, and that it was no more like even the Court of Admiralty 
than it was like any Court in Westminster Hall. It is nevertheless 
true that the procedure of the Prize Court has been gradually 
assimilated to that of an ordinary Court of Law; so assimilated 
indeed that its spirit has been almost obliterated. Yet much may 
be granted : that the creation of Prize Courts is a concession to 
neutrals ; that there has been formed, in process of wars, a body 
of rules to which it is fitting that the term ‘Law of Nations’ 
should be applied; and that the Prize Court is created to 
administer it. But it is overlooked that it administers it between 
belligerent and neutral, and not between belligerent and belli- 
gerent. The actions of belligerents to one another are governed 
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by the law of war ; international law in its proper function deals 
only with those cases where neutrals are affected by the exercise 
of belligerent rights. 

Yet I agree that, for convenience of orderly procedure, the 
sovereign belligerent may be described as a party to the pro- 
ceedings, but I respectfully deny that he is a ‘ party ’ in every the 
most rigorous sense of that term. Behind the nomenclature of 
Courts, behind the veil of procedure, this fact is plainly visible, 
that the reference to the Prize Court must be in some such terms 
as these : ‘Thus and thus in my right of war have I fought my 
enemy; thus and thus have you the neutral merchant been 
affected and injured ; I will set up a Court, and my wise men shall 
judge between me and thee.’ The spirit of the Prize Court rule, 
that a cause for condemnation of a ship as prize is to be ‘ insti- 
tuted in the name of the owner,’ does not carry the case beyond 
this. What is the question between the neutral merchant and 
the belligerent which in many forms Prize Courts ever since they 
were created have been called on to decide? This one question, 
whether the neutral merchant has been aiding and abetting the 
enemy under cloak of what he asserts to be his right of commerce. 
The digest of Prize Court decisions is the story of one long struggle 
of the neutral merchant to get his goods through to the enemy ; 
checked in one direction he has ever been skilfully devising some 
fresh means of evading the watch and ward of the belligerent’s 
vessels on the sea; the history of the gradual development of the 
doctrine of ‘continuous voyage ’—which I hope to deal with 
in a subsequent article—absorbs a large part of the reports, 
and this development has proceeded pari passu with the neutral 
merchant’s endeavours to escape the reaction of belligerent power 
exerted against the enemy. I maintain that the right of com- 
merce can never overpower the right of war when the two come 
into conflict, when commerce crosses the path of war. I main- 
tain that never, in deciding between the belligerent and the 
neutral merchant’s grievances, can the Prize Court be beguiled 
into declaring that the action of the belligerent towards the 
enemy is wrong. That question is not included in the terms of 
reference ; it is beyond the power of the Court to discuss, much 
less to decide, that question. 

Outside the principal mass of the decisions there are 
many questions which arise between the belligerent and the 
neutral merchant in which the right of war is not in issue. The 
case of the Zamora turned on such a question. How can the deci- 
sion of it involve a declaration that an Order in Council, which is 
pressing the life-blood out of the enemy in justifiable rigour of 
war, is null and void?—that is, null and void against the enemy ! 
Yet here is Mr. Gibson Bowles, waving the flags of his rhetoric, 
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declaring that that is the result of the judgment. There are some 
who contend that the right of the neutral merchant to trade with 
the enemy is the paramount right, and that the right of the enemy 
to trade with the neutral merchant follows as a matter of course. 
That is the law of the Looking-Glass. The law of war is that a 
belligerent may, if he so will, destroy his enemy’s trade with the 
neutral merchant; and if the neutral merchant enters into con- 
tracts with the enemy he crosses that will and must take the 
consequences ; and then no ingenious devices by which he endea- 
vours to darken and disguise the enemy destination of his cargoes 
will help him. This is the ultimate principle of the law, and 
there is.no other. I have maintained in another writing-place, 
and I still maintain, that the principle of prize law is so plain, 
the course of its evolution so clearly traced, the triumph of the 
right of war over commerce whenever it deliberately comes into 
conflict with it so certain, that the Prize Court would of itself have 
reached the conclusion which has been embodied in the Order in 
Council for its guidance. 

In the case of the Curlew, in Nova Scotia, Dr. Croke, Judge of 
the Vice-Admiralty Court, over a hundred years ago, spoke out 
of the fullness of his heart in defence of his country’s action even 
in the stress of war : 

The justice of her views, and the scrupulous delicacy of her proceed- 
ings; place her upon an eminence highly exalted above all other nations. 
I hope that her purity will never be sullied by any departure from those 
principles, or that she should ever afford a just ground to the malignity 
of her enemies, who are too apt without foundation to charge her with 
violation of public law and acts of piratical nature. 


The malignity of enemies is never wanting. But in these days 
England has a new devilry to contend with, an asperity of 
criticism from those whose conspicuous abilities entitle them to 
fight by her side. 

F. T. Picaorr. 
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THE OLD HOUSE AND THE GERMAN 
FUTURE 


‘ AUSTRIA has had to submit to the common aim of the present 
War,’ says an Austrian Pan-German, an enemy of the Habs- 
burgs. ‘There are no longer any separate dynastic interests. 
Opinions differ, however, as to whether this will be so also in 
future... .’ 

‘A new Central Europe, a close union between the Central 
Powers,’ declares the votary of Mittel-Europa, ‘has to arise 
as the result of the present War. The work must be done whilst 
the War is still in progress. Many of the problems of reorgani- 
sation can, as a matter of fact, be more easily solved during the 
War, when men’s spirits are worked up to a dynamic intensity, 
than afterwards during the peace, when there will be an inevit- 
able relapse into humdrum.’ ‘And also whilst there is no possi- 
bility of opposition on the part of nationalities and groups which 
are now fortunately muzzled,’ he adds to himself. 

‘It is in the interests of the Habsburgs themselves,’ says a 
third writer who pretends to discuss Central Europe from the 
point of view of economics and yet cannot help letting the 
political motive transpire. ‘The Dual Monarchy is absolutely 
dependent on the alliance with the German Empire. In view of 
its heterogeneous racial composition it is exposed to the danger 
of pieces being torn away or of struggles on the part of its con- 
stituent nationalities to gain independence ; this fact diminishes 
the range of States with which an alliance is possible for Austria- 
Hungary whilst it increases its need of an ally. There is no 
other alliance which would offer the Dual Monarchy the same 
safety and protection on equally favourable terms without any 
sacrifices and concessions as does that with the German Empire.’ 

Austria-Hungary has to be maintained and a Central Europe 
has to arise, says the German Imperialist, if the German nation 
is to take its place as an equal with the World-Nations of the 
British Empire, the United States, and Russia. 

‘Why in the last resort is this War being fought? Not for 
Belgium, not for the French chain of fortresses, not for Poland, 
not for Lithuania and the Baltic provinces, not for the Italian 
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Tyrol and Trieste, not for Salonica, but to settle the question, 
Are there in the future going to be three World-Nations, or four? 
What then can Germany do? The empty spaces of the world are 
already allocated ; everywhere strong, young peoples are growing 
up in them, of whose subjugation or extrusion we cannot think 
and ought not to think.’ The road to expansion and empire for 
the German nation is the overland route into Asia leading by 
way of Vienna, Budapest, Sofia, and Constantinople. The 
nucleus and starting-point for the formation of that new World- 
State is the ‘brotherly union’ of the Germans of the Empire 
with the Austrian Germans—or ‘ Austrians.’ (It is a regular 
habit on the part of the ten million Austrian Germans to talk as 
if they alone existed in the Austrian State with a population of 
twenty-eight million inhabitants or even in the whole Monarchy 
with a population of almost fifty millions.) 

The Germans of Austria and the Empire desire a national 
reunion; the Austrian Germans wish their rule over the other 
nationalities of the Habsburg monarchy secured and strengthened 
by the help of their kinsmen under the Hohenzollerns; the 
German Imperialists want this War to consolidate their long 
stretch of dominion from Berlin to the Baghdad route. All these 
desires and hopes focus in the cry for a new Mittel-Europa. 

Mittel-Europa is primarily a political postulate. It is the 
blending of German Nationalism with German Imperialism. 
This, however, cannot be admitted lest it might hurt the dynastic 
pride of the Habsburgs and alarm certain nations still free (fore- 
most the ‘ Turanian cousins ’"—Magyars, Bulgars, and Turks). 
Hence ‘Central Europe’ in its political aspect is allowed to 
remain a more or less shadowy, if splendid, vision, and is repre- 
sented in the guise—or rather disguise—of an economic scheme. 
Its advocates talk of economics, whilst in reality they are think- 
ing of politics; that is what makes their economics so bad, their 
politics so crooked, and their voices so ridiculously keen and 


angry. 


That which constitutes the present German State was known 
in 1848 as the scheme of ‘ Little Germany,’ because it proposed 
to create a united Germany with the Austrian Germans left out. 
The anomalous position of the Habsburg monarchy within Ger- 
many had proved an obstacle to the union of the nation : Austria 
was predominantly a non-German State, and only her Western 
provinces, in which the Germans possess a small majority over 
the Tchechs and Slovenes, were included in the Germanic 
Federation. The Habsburgs could neither themselves take the 
lead in a national German State, nor could they be expected to 
submit to other leadership. As there was no possibility of com- 
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pletely separating Western Austria, in which the Germans are 
in a small majority, and which alone formed part of the Germanic 
Federation, from Hungary, Galicia, and the Adriatic provinces— 
in other words, as Austria could not be broken up, the Austrian 
Germans had to be excluded from the new German Empire. 

The events of 1866, 1867, and 1871 had left the Austrian 
Germans in a condition of uncertainty and even of danger. Their 
position had been secure as long as the Habsburgs had aimed at 
making a firmly centralised Austria the leading State in a Ger- 
manic Federation. It had been necessary to maintain and 
emphasise the German character of the monarchy as long as its 
rulers aimed at a hegemony over Germany. The events of 1866 
and 1871 shattered the dreams of the Habsburgs with regard to 
Germany, the Compromise (Ausgleich) concluded with Hungary 
in 1867 shook the foundations of Austrian centralism. The 
Tchechs, Poles, and Slovenes were now demanding that the 
privileges conceded to the Magyars should be extended also to the 
provinces—the ‘ historic and political units "—inhabited by them. 
The Germans of the Bohemian and Jugo-Slav provinces were in 
danger of becoming minorities in autonomous Slav States, the 
Germans of ‘ Inner Austria’ (Vienna and the Alpine provinces) 
of being reduced to the position of one component State in a pre- 
dominantly non-German federation. Never since the defeat of 
the White Mountain had Tchechs ruled over Germans, and even 
more centuries had elapsed since the days when Slovenes could 
call their homes their own. A considerable part of the German 
‘ heritage ’ in Austria was threatened with dispersion in case of 
federalist devolution, and the Germans could hardly have main- 
tained themselves much longer at the helm of Austrian policy 
had the Slavs attained an independent political organisation and 
hence an independent voice in the monarchy. And what if the 
Austrian Slavs had then led them into a fratricidal war with Ger- 
many as they have now led the Tchechs and Jugo-Slavs into war 
against Russia and Serbia? The German Nationalists naturally 
shuddered at the idea of that happening to them which they were 
cheerfully planning for others. 

The situation which arose during the critical period of 1866- 
1871 dictated to the German Nationalists of Austria their political 
programme. In foreign politics they opposed the anti-Prussian 
revanche policy of the Habsburgs and worked for an alliance with 
the German Empire; in home politics they strove to prevent a 
federalist devolution in Austria, and to strengthen their own 
dominion over the Tchechs and Slovenes. In both these 
endeavours they found in the Magyars useful helpers and ex- 
perienced leaders. The. national freedom of the Tchechs and 
Slovenes could not be a matter of indifference to the rulers of 
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Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs, and Pan-Slav influences in the Austrian 
government were naturally abhorrent to them who saw, and still 
see, in Russia and Serbia their most dangerous enemies. As Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, Count Julius Andrassy (the elder) suc- 
ceeded in checking in 1870 the anti-Prussian policy of Freiherr 
von Beust; when himself Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
he concluded in 1879 the alliance with Germany. But Count 
Andrassy managed to help the Austrian Germans even in home 
politics ; in 1871 he made himself instrumental in the overthrow 
of the Austrian Cabinet of Count Hohenwart, who favoured the 
idea of a federalist devolution. And again it was Count Andrassy, 
in political skill and cunning far superior to the contemporary 
German statesmen in Austria, who showed them the way of 
dealing with the federalist movement itself. Had they given 
Galicia a separate position similar to that which the Magyars had 
conceded to Croatia, they would have broken the strength of the 
federalists and would have gained a complete predominance over 
the Tchechs and Slovenes. Yet this final Germanisation of 
Austria, which the Magyars favour as a process analogous to and 
concurrent with the Magyarisation of Hungary, has never been 
realised. Concessions were made to the Poles sufficient to 
detach them from the Slav cause, of which they had always 
been only very half-hearted adherents. But Galicia remained 
an integral part of the Austrian State; German statesmanship 
failed to achieve in Austria what the Magyars had achieved in 


Hungary. 
The chief reason of that failure was that the very idea of a 
German Austria as a final aim in itself was lacking. ‘The 


kingdoms and provinces represented in the Reichsrat ’* were really 
the residuum of Austria left after the expulsion of the Viennese 
government both from Germany and Hungary. There was 
neither life nor tradition within these narrowed boundaries. 
There was nothing to arouse enthusiasm; the new State was to 
the Austrian Germans just a stepping-stone to one of the two 
mighty alternatives of previous history—to a Great Austria or a 
Great Germany. 

Ideas require a sense of greatness. And a glory there is about 
Imperial Vienna, that phantom city, the Byzantium of modern 
days, which retains within itself the manifold elements of 
medieval Europe, and stands above the grave of dead dreams, 
still full of a mystic, vital force, as did the former Byzantium 
long after the ancient nations of the Eastern Mediterranean had 
sunk into tombs of ‘stone and oblivion. There is a greatness in 
mere historic survival which craves for life, and lives as long as 


? This was until a few months ago the only official name of the Austrian 
State. 
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no one attempts to explain it by standards of human reason. The 
worshippers of the Great-Austrian Idea are its strength, the 
interpreters of it are its weakness. 

In its essence, the Imperial idea of Vienna is closely related 
to the old aristocratic conservatism of the Roman Catholic 
Church ; they have a common ancestor in the Catholic World- 
Empire of Habsburg Spain. Embodied in dynasty and upheld 
by princely bishops, the Great-Austrian Idea is also championed 
by generation after generation of the big feudal aristocracy, whose 
nationality is territorial and not linguistic; by the bureaucracy 
which constitutes a group to itself; and by the corps of regular 
army officers, who in Austria form not a social caste, but a pro- 
fessional group—the leading body among them consisting of 
men who by family tradition serve under the Imperial banner, 
moving from one province to another, until the garrisons have 
become their only home, the army their nationality, and loyalty 
to the flag their creed.” 

The two main democratic pillars supporting the architrave of 
the visionary Great-Austrian State are the German Catholic 
peasant bodies, unquestioningly loyal to the ancient powers 
spiritual and temporal, and the aggressively imperialistic popula- 
tion of Vienna, which feels as if it owned the Habsburg dominions 
and was bearing jointly with the dynasty the responsibility and 
glory of their governance. ‘Every man in England,’ wrote 
Benjamin Franklin to Lord Kames in 1767, ‘seems to consider 
himself a piece of a sovereign over America, seems to jostle 
himself in the throne with the King, and talks-of our subjects 
in the Colonies.’ The same is true of metropolitan communities 
in all times and all countries. In Vienna the most discordant 
elements unite in upholding the Great-Austrian Idea. Dr. 
Lueger, the late mayor of Vienna and leader of the anti-Semitic 
Christian Socialists, at one time violently disliked and very much 
distrusted as a demagogue by the rulers of Church and State, 
ended by being a fervent Great-Austrian Imperialist ; Jewish 
Liberal Intellectuals like Herr Charmatz, the historian, and 
Professor Tezner, the lawyer, are ardent Great-Austrians; the 
Social-Democratic leader, Dr. Karl Renner (“Rudolph Springer’), 
is second to none in Austrian Imperialist zeal, and manages to 
carry with him a considerable fraction in his party. 

The Great-Austrian Idea is in its essence conservative and non- 
national—the first article of its faith is the preservation of this 
State composed of many various nationalities, and its supreme aim 
the development of the Grossmachtstellung (position as a Great 
Power) of the Habsburg monarchy. If most of those who worship 

2 Some of their names are witnesses of a varied history. To take a few at 
random : Fitzgerald-Minarelli, Boehm-Ermolli, VareSanin, von Sosnosky, etc. 
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at its inner shrine oppose the federalist claims of Tchechs and 
Slovenes, dislike the autonomist developments in Galicia, and 
loathe the separate constitution of the Hungarian State and the 
Magyar dominion over nationalities which might equally well be 
directly dependent on Vienna, they do it mainly because they see 
in them so many threats to the inner coherence and outer strength 
of the monarchy. No immutable principles guide the course of 
Great-Austria and the Habsburg dynasty with regard to the 
different nationalisms; these are merely factors favourable or 
injurious to their own interests, and they back them or combat 
them accordingly. Hence, though the Great-Austrian Idea is in 
its essence the very negation of nationality, it is capable of 
enlisting the support of different nationalisms, especially if their 
interests are conservative. The earliest champions of Great- 
Austria from among her different nationalist camps were those 
who are now her most bitter enemies : the Tchechs and the Jugo- 
Slavs. In 1848 the Tchech leaders Palack¥ and Rieger strained 
every nerve to uphold Austria—because otherwise the Tchechs 
were in danger of being engulfed in a united Germany—and 
Jellacié marched at the head of the Croats against the rebel 
Kossuth in order to save his country from Magyar dominion. The 
Galician Poles have for the last fifty years stood guard by the 
Habsburg banner—from fear of Russia and for the sake of being 
left in possession of their traditional dominion over the 
Ruthenians ; the Ruthenians in turn have served the Viennese 
government because they saw in it the only possible check on 
Polish dominion, and out of fear of Russia. Lastly, the hatred 
of the Magyars has in recent years led many a Hungarian Slav 
and Rumanian into the Great-Austrian camp. 

And yet the ‘inner ring ’ of the Great-Austrian faithful, those 
who are of them by feeling more than by interest, is almost 
exclusively German, and a connexion exists between the Habs- 
burg monarchy and the Austrian Germans such as unites it with 
no other nationality. The German provinces are, after all, the 
nucleus of the Austrian State and the Germans its Imperial race. 
Unity of language strengthens the unity of the State—hence 
Great-Austria has always had a distinct tendency to Germanize. 
But whilst in the great feudal branch of the Great-Austrian party, 
with the aristocracy, clergy, and army, this tendency remained 
wholly unaggressive—being the expression of a need and not a 
doctrine or passion—among the more democratic elements it 
frequently assumed, even before the War, a strong tinge of 
German nationalism. The Austrian patriots of the German 
bourgeoisie and lower classes—those who in the days of the great 
cosmopolitan brotherhood of the Latin Middle Ages knew nothing 
but their vernaculars, and lacked education, and who now imagine 
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language to be all-important because it has hardly as yet become 
for them the vehicle of ideas—have been a link between the Great- 
Austrians and the Pan-Germans. Though either side was hardly 
conscious of the things which both of them had in common, and 
though the bitterness of political controversy tended to obscure 
their existence, there was common ground between them and 
latent possibilities of union. Meantime the wide unpolitical mass 
of the Austrian Germans, those who could hardly have said 
which they were more, ‘ Austrians’ or ‘Germans,’ were the 
visible sign of that community. 

The national consciousness among the Austrian Germans is 
in one way older, in another respect younger than the idea of a 
Great-Austrian monarchy. It is the result of their distant past 
and of their comparatively recent Pan-German revival. One has 
to walk but a thousand yards from the wide baroc quadrangles of 
the Viennese Hofburg to find oneself in the narrow, winding 
streets, over which towers everywhere the Gothic vision of the 
Stephansdom, or in the old district where, hidden from view and 
unknown to strangers, stands the dreamy old church of Maria am 
Gestade. The Imperial magnificence dominated by the memories 
of Charles the Sixth and Joseph the Second, of Kaunitz, Metter- 
nich, and Schwarzenberg, borders on the Alt-Wien (Old Vienna) 
of the Babenbergs, the German outpost and stronghold in the 
Ostmark (the Eastern marches) on the Danube. Emerging from 
that Inner City by the ancient ‘ Scotch Gate ’ at the foot of the old 
bastions, we find ourselves face to face with the new University, 
one of the centres of Pan-Germanism in Vienna. Here we can 
see the German Corps-Studenten, the most miserable and ridicu- 
lous epigons of 1848—the year which marks the beginning of the 
greatness and of the disgrace of the modern Germans. Their 
figures are blown out with beer, their cheeks bear the marks of 
their cowardly, senseless duels; their features are as brutal and 
nasty, their faces as vulgar, uncouth, and dull, as any which one 
can find among the ‘ academic youth’ of the German Edelnation 
(noble nation). The same type one can meet in Prague and in 
Graz—even more fervent in the Pan-German creed, because its 
flame is being kindled by the continuous struggle against Tchechs 
and Slovenes. It is in those provinces flanking Inner Austria on 
the north and south that Pan-Germanism is strongest. Their 
German population is practically untouched by the wider 
imperialist spirit of Vienna, it is engrossed in the immediate 
struggle with its Slav neighbours. The spiritual atmosphere of 
those districts is admirably rendered in a novel by the Styrian 
writer, Rudolf Hans Bartsch. From the ridge of the Southern 
‘Alps its hero looks towards the blue Adriatic—but between his 


home and the sea intervenes the country of the alien Slovenes. 
N2 
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He turns away in despair and directs his gaze towards the great 
German Fatherland—from there and there alone, from the most 
powerful nation to the west of the Niemen and Bug, can the 
strength for new conquests and expansion come to the Austrian 
Germans. Left to themselves they are no more than a dead 
branch cut off from the parent oak. 

In 1848 Pan-German ideas were dominant among the German 
middle-classes of Austria. This was true even of Vienna; a 
certain prominent Viennese Liberal, who had not lost all feeling 
for the Habsburg monarchy, after listening for a whole night to 
speakers to whom Germany was everything and Austria nothing, 
exclaimed in despair ‘A kingdom for one Austrian!’ In those 
spring days of revolution, when the belief in the impossible was 
diffused over Young Europe, the inclusion of Western Austria in 
a Central-German Parliament and Government was thought 
feasible. The next eighteen years disproved the expectations, but 
did not change the deeper tendencies of 1848. Pan-Germanism 
has remained ever since the creed of the German bourgeoisie in 
Austria, though in degree varying according to period and pro- 
vince. In 1866 and 1871 the German Nationalists in Austria 
submitted to their own exclusion from the new Germany in a 
spirit of self-sacrifice, and watched with tender interest the rise 
of the Prussian-German Empire, seeing in it an ultimate 
guarantee for their own future. They never gave up altogether 
the desire and hope for a re-union. 

This desire became more intense with the growth of the new 
Austria. The Slav nations were passing through a period of 
vigorous development, and were gaining importance in the State. 
After 1879 the Austrian Germans had to learn that Austria could 
be ruled even without them; they were losing their position of 
dominant race. They resented bitterly the equality of rights 
which was gradually growing up between them and the Slavs, and 
were haunted by the fear of finding themselves some fine day, 
at least in certain provinces, under Slav rule. What was the 
good of remaining in Austria when Austria no longer meant 
dominion over other nationalities? If they could only get Western 
Austria back into the German fold they could crush their mortal 
enemies the Tchechs and Slovenes by the immense weight of the 
united German nation. Then they would share the glory of 
Germany’s national rise and greatness, and get rid of the ‘ misery’ 
of national struggles fought without that decisive and overwhelm- 
ing advantage which the Germans need in order to feel quite happy. 

Although the aims of the German Nationalists were clear, 
their ideas concerning the means, methods, and time of realising 
them were hazy ; most of them ‘ wanted the aims without wanting 
the means.’ Similarly as there was always left some touch of 
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German nationalism in the German Great-Austrians (especially 
outside the feudal group) so among the German Nationalists there 
were only comparatively few who were prepared to sacrifice, or even 
to reduce the Austrian State—though without this their plans 
could never be realised. It would be a long and tedious task to go 
through the party-programmes of the innumerable and continually 
changing political groups among the so-called ‘ national’ Austrian 
Germans. Perhaps the only one which deserves attention is the 
so-called Programme of Linz of 1882. It is drafted with remark- 
able skill* and forms the clearest expression of the type of German 
nationalism in Austria, which still kept within the limits of the 
Habsburg Monarchy and did not aim at its destruction as was 
done some fifteen years later by the Pan-Germans under 
Schénerer, Wolf, Iro, etc. One notes to-day with interest that 
amongst other things it demanded that the provinces of Austria 
which had once formed part of the German Empire should be 
constituted a separate political unit—i.e. it demanded the exclu- 
sion of Galicia, the Bukovina, and Dalmatia from Austria, so as 
to obtain for the Germans a decisive majority over the Tchechs 
and Slovenes in the remaining provinces. It also demanded ‘ the 
creation of a common customs-union with the German Empire, in 
which union Hungary and the Balkan States should be included ’ 
(‘die Schaffung eines einheitlichen Zollgebietes mit dem 
Deutschen Reiche unter Einbeziehung Ungarns und der Balkan- 
lander ’) and a constitutional alliance with Germany, instead of 
one regulated by international law. 

The political programme even of the more moderate type of 
German nationalism in Austria before the War can, therefore, be 
summed up in the demand for a German Austria including the 
Tchechs and Slovenes, but not Galicia, and a very close economic 
and political union between the whole of the Habsburg dominions 
and Germany. In this programme the great ‘Central European 
Idea ’ of to-day may already be seen taking shadowy shape. 

What was the attitude of the Great-Austrian fellowship to this 
Nationalist programme? They were opposed to any new internal 
subdividing of Austria, to any subordination of the Habsburg 
monarchy to Prussian Germany, and to German nationalist 
policies, which could not have failed to drive even the strong 
Roman-Catholic Tchechs and Slovenes into the Pan-Slav camp. 
In opposition to Magyar oppression, they were in favour of a policy 
of national toleration which might have served as a lever against 


*The Programme of Linz was drawn up by the historian, H. Friedjung, 
with the co-operation of V. Adler and E. Pernerstorfer, who have since become 
two of the chief leaders of the German Social-Democrats in Austria. The 
German nationalists endorsed the programme in full, adding only one paragraph : 
that no one who is by race a Jew can be a member of their party. Friedjung 
and Adler are Jews. 
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Magyar separatism and as a means towards the re-establishment 
of a centralised Great-Austria on the ruins of the Hungarian State. 
Yet before the War neither the Great-Austrians nor the Pan- 
Germans had much chance of realising the revolutionary demands 
in their respective programmes. In every organised society time 
works in favour of established forms, however lame a compromise 
might originally have been their basis. It required a political 
cataclysm to bring either scheme into the realm of actual politics. 
Such a cataclysm has come—the present War. 

What has it proved so far as Austria is concerned? The 
Germans, Magyars, and Austrian Poles have stood with all their 
strength by the Habsburg monarchy ; the Tchechs and Jugo-Slavs 
have declared for Russia and Serbia, and only extreme terrorism 
has prevented their true attitude from manifesting itself in a yet 
clearer light ; the Ruthenians have gone with Russia or against 
her, according as they belonged to the Russophile or the Ukrainian 
group; the Austrian Italians have naturally come out on the 
Italian side, as would the Austrian and Hungarian Rumans if 
they were given a chance by their countrymen of the Rumanian 
Kingdom. The strong Magyar dominion in Hungary, which 
embodies many truly Prussian principles of governance, has proved 
of immense value to the Habsburg monarchy. The German 
alliance has become indispensable to that monarchy; it would 
otherwise be absolutely doomed, now that its right to existence 
has once been questioned both from within and without. Lastly, 
the question of the political status of Galicia, which before the 
War party conferences were discussing only in their visionary 
moods, has become a problem of actual politics : the chances are 
that the result of this War will attach it to some new Polish 
State, and the question as between the two groups of fighting 
Powers is: With which Empire shall this new body be united, 
with Russia or with Austria-Hungary? Even should some inter- 
mediate form of an agreement or of a new partition be chosen, it 
seems unlikely that Galicia or any part of it will stand any more 
in the old relation to the Austrian State. 

The Great-Austrians have drawn their lessons from the War ; 
some go further, others hang back, practically none have remained 
unaffected. The Tchechs, Jugo-Slavs and Italians have proved 
‘traitors’ to Austria; even considerate treatment has not 
diminished their desire for national unity or independence. Of 
all the nationalities of Western Austria the Germans alone have 
fought with enthusiasm in this War. Because it is a German 
War? Yes, but then the future of Austria is German. ‘ Austria 
will be German,’ they say, ‘or it will not be at all.’ A closer 
union will have to be concluded between Austria and Germany, 
says Dr. Franz Klein, late Austrian Minister of Justice, and now 
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one of the apostles of Central European Union, as a ‘ guaranteo’ 
for the security of both States. Those citizens of Austria 


whose sympathies are elsewhere will have to put up with it. Also in 
that respect things will have to change after the war. It has marked 
the defeat of the northern, eastern, and southern Irredentas in Austria 
and of international republicanism. An open and clear acknowledgment 
of loyalty is to be exacted from all citizens, as also a renunciation of 
connections with other countries, which will now be forced to postpone 
their aggressive intentions, though they will never abandon them.‘ 


The Austrian Government can be trusted to take its measures 
against the ‘irredentists,’ though, of course, the Germans do not 
fail to seize the welcome opportunity of wreaking their private 
vengeance and satisfying their national chauvinism, as some 
Poles have done with regard to Jews in Russian Poland. As, 
however, it is the currents in Austro-Hungarian opinion that we 
are concerned with, we shall not enter into the history of the 
recent martyrdom of Tchechs and Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs and Italians 
in Austria-Hungary, nor into the changes in the attitude of the 
Austrian Government, nor into the scheme of ‘reforms’ which 
are being prepared under the expert guidance of Prince Hohenlohe, 
Count Coudenhove and Baron von Handel, supported by the 
friendly advice of German-Austrian politicians. 

There are indeed certain aristocratic Great-Austrians who still 
cling to their old ideas and protest that the new German nation- 
alism is almost as un-Austrian as that of the other races. In 
an article published recently in the monthly Das Neue Oester- 
reich, Count Crenneville criticises the new political outlook of the 
Austrian Germans. The policy which puts nationality above the 
State estranges them from the other nationalities of the Monarchy 
and drags them down to the lower level of purely national 
politics : ; 

It weakens the claim of the Germans to share the power in the State, 
which fact becomes especially evident in the case of Government officials. 
Just as the Slavs demand officials of their own nationality, German 
politicians have also created the new conception of ‘German’ officials, 
and thereby admit that a German member of the civil service is no longer 
specially called and qualified to represent the State, as when he was a 
German Austrian and by that very fact had a higher status than officials 
of other nationality, but that he now rather represents the aims of his 
own particular nationality. The disappearance of the conception of 
‘ Austrian’—i.e. of the official representing always and everywhere 
the interest of the Austrian State—constitutes in principle a negation 
of the possibility of a truly Austrian government policy directed by the 
Austrian Germans. 


“In the German monthly Nord und Sid, January 1916. Dr. Klein has risen 
through the civil service to ministerial rank. He represents the best type of 
German-Austrian bureaucrat, and is personally an honest and able man. 
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The Germans in the Austrian Civil Service were the salt of 
the Great-Austrian earth—‘and if the salt loses its savour,’ 
what then? Count Crenneville’s article is not so much the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness, it is consciously a funeral oration. 
And no wonder ; he needs merely to look at his nearest associates ! 
At the party meeting of the Viennese Christian Socialists held in 
February 1916, the chief speaker on foreign politics was Prince 
Alois von und zu Liechtenstein, a member of a ruling family, 
one of the first peers of Austria and chief of the Lower 
Austrian Provincial Government. The Reichspost of February 23 
had to omit his speech, as the censor ‘had hitherto passed only a 
short concluding paragraph . . . ’; the next day it was able to 
publish ‘ isolated passages,’ from which we quote the following : 
















[Deletion by the censor. ] 

Austria-Hungary will firmly and for ever remain faithful to the alliance 
with the German Empire. Leaning upon the German Empire and covered 
by it, our Fatherland came into existence and has grown great. 

[Deletion by the censor. ] 

. . . We Austrian Germans are the pledge, the indestructible link of 
the alliance of the two States. j 

Among us Germans stood in olden days the cradle of our State; we : 
are the nucleus from which it has begun and grown. 

The German alliance is an original necessity of nature and history; 
it is the more cordial and true, as it unites free and equal companions. 

[What about the Tchechs and Jugo-Slavs ?] 

And what will be the position of us Austrian Germans during and 
after the period of transformation, whereon our Fatherland is now 
entering ? 

We can be only primi inter pares, the first among equals. . . 





























It will be marked that the noble Prince is still very moderate ; 
all other Austrian nationalities will have to do that which suits the 
Germans—but he does not say so. His more democratic and less 
diplomatic colleagues from the Christian-Socialist Party do. 

Dr. Gessmann, a late Austrian Cabinet Minister, spoke as 
follows on the 27th of March 1916 at the Catholic-Political 
Casino in the Landstrasse District of Vienna : 


We must break with old catch-words; we must take an objective view 
of problems and reform ourselves in certain respects. It is an indisputable 
fact that the German nation in Austria has borne the chief burdens of 
the War and made the biggest sacrifices in blood and in money.’ We are, 
therefore, entitled in future to be at least the first among equals. 


5 This is untrue. What he means to say sub rosa is that the Germans 
were the only ones in Austria to do it willingly. The more disaffected a 
nationality in Austria-Hungary the greater the percentage of recruits levied and 
the ‘freer’ their use at the Front. Taxation is certainly not less heavy for 
Tchechs than for Germans, and no German province of Austria has suffered 
directly by the war as has Galicia where the war-damages rise into many 
hundred millions of pounds—the more so that the work of reconstruction has 
not been done effectively ; the reason for that was that the Austrian Germans 
were loath to spend money on saving a non-German province, 
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(Applause.) We wish to offer everyone the possibility of cultural develop- 
ment inside the Monarchy, but on the basis of our merits in the war we 
have the right to claim the first place. We must also know how to bind 
to the State the different nationalities so that they should gladly co-operate 
with us.* 

Even more explicit than Dr. Gessmann is a third leader 
of the Christian Socialists, also a late Cabinet Minister, and now 
Mayor of Vienna, Dr. Weisskirchner. The following is an extract 
from a speech which he delivered in the Third District of Vienna 
in October 1915 : 


It is an undeniable fact that the future will bring us new constructions 
at home and abroad. Our soldiers have not fought for victory alone, but 
also that we might enjoy the fruits of victory. A return to the old dreary 
conditions is out of the question. A new Austria must arise from the 
blood which flowed on the battlefields, an Austria in which the Germans 
ought to take a position corresponding to their historical and cultural 
importance. I do not know the future rulers of Austria, but one thing 
I say to them, ‘ Woe to them who will dare to push the Germans of Austria 
to the wall.’. . . We would be unworthy of those heroes if we did not do 
our share in safeguarding the Germans in Austria. We desire that the 
battles which Germany and Austria have fought shoulder to shoulder 
should be followed by the deepening of the political alliance and an 
economic rapprochement which would secure predominance for the Central 
Powers in times of peace. Once the battle front has stretched from the 
Baltic to Serbia, and to the Dardanelles, our economic future cannot but 
extend from Ostend to Baghdad. A great Central Europe is to arise, 
powerful and dominating, and it is to dictate to the world what the 
German spirit and the German mind may consider right. 


It is more difficult for the Viennese theorists of Great-Austria 
than for the demagogues of the Christian-Socialist Party to 
reconcile their new strongly German ‘orientation’ with their 
past theories. | Why should nationalities like the Tchechs and 
Slovenes, whose chief passion is a hatred of Germans unequalled 
in depth and intensity, wish for any closer union with Germany? 
And if they are forced into it, what becomes of the basic theory 
of Austria? ‘They will have to put up with it, because we con- 
sider it right and necessary,’ is the thesis of Dr. Franz Klein. 
Brutal, but honest. But this answer cannot be endorsed by those 
who still pretend that the Austrian State and its policy are based 
on the consensus of the different nationalities. ‘This War has 
proved their magnificent loyalty,’ says the typical exponent of 
the ‘ Austrian Theory.’ ‘They have all fought enthusiastically 
for the German—I beg your pardon, the common—cause. This 
in itself is the clearest expression of their will. . . . You ask what 
is the opinion on the War and our future relations with Germany, 
of the non-German nationalities as shown in the Austrian 

6 We shot and hanged a few, and then 


The rest became devoted men. 
H. Bettoc, The Modern Traveller, p. 42. 
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Parliament? Well, Parliament has never been summoned since 
the outbreak of the War—there was no need for it; the govern- 
ment was perfectly certain of the complete unanimity of the 
country. Public opinion all over Austria is enthusiastic about the 
War, and agreed that it must be followed up by a closer union 
with Germany. You say that the chief leaders of the Tchechs are 
in prison or in exile; that of sixteen Tchech newspapers in 
Southern Bohemia half were suppressed in the first year of the 
War, that not a single Croatian paper is left on the Croatian 
coast, that when the Chamber of Commerce of Reichenberg passes 
a resolution in favour of economic union with Germany, the 
Neue Freie Presse, which favours such a union, may print whole 
columns on the subject, but the Zeit, which is less favourable to 
the idea, has its entire article suppressed by the censor? These 
are isolated incidents, and I wish you would not interrupt me. 
As I said before, all nationalities in Austria have rallied round the 
flag, and will now support any measure conducive to the future 
security of Austria-Hungary. Mittel-Europa, the union of our 
Monarchy with Germany, has to arise from the War, nay, has to 
be created even while the War is in progress. We do not need 
Parliament for that. If you have read the Fremden-Blatt of 
January 12, 1916, you will know that even Dr. Sylvester, the 
President of our Reichsrat, accepts this with complacency ; he says 
that in such a question ‘‘ Parliaments are anyhow consulted only 
when there is no longer any possibility of change.’’ The blood 
shed in common has cemented the union of Central Europe and 
of all its nationalities ; with one voice they demand that expression 
should be given to the facts; we are the mouthpiece of that one 
voice.’ 

This argument has been taken over in its essentials from the 
Austrian theorists by Dr. Friedrich Naumann. It is true, he 
admits on p. 24 of his Mitteleuropa that ‘after the conclusion of 
peace it will be the sad and imperative duty of Austria to take 
account of loyalty and disloyalty during the War,’ and that ‘after 
the first mobilisation the filling up of the army was more difficult in 
the non-German and non-Magyar districts than in Germany,’ but 
then he asks his readers to remember what he had previously 
said about the position of the Austrian Slavs. Yes, indeed, he 
had mentioned what the effects of continually talking of the War 
as essentially a German War must be at Prague or Agram, and 
he had proposed that the union of the two great German Empires 
should trade under the less compromising name of ‘Central- 
Europe.’ Because the unity of Central Europe has been proved 
and cemented by the War! 

A man may stand having his teeth pulled out; but the one 
thing which is more than any human patience can endure is to 
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hear from the dentist who has both hands in our mouth and stifles 
our voice, that we do not feel any pain, but, on the contrary, enjoy 
the operation; and almost in the same breath forgetting his 
previous ‘ uncontradicted ’ statement, he is likely enough to remark 
‘Just one more moment of pain,and then you will feel comfortable.’ 
That is exactly what some of the German Great-Austrian 
theorists and Naumann are doing. They tell the muzzled, stifled 
small Slav nations that they desire to merge into Austria-Hungary 
or into Central Europe, that they positively enjoy being absorbed ; 
or again speak to them of the short moment of pain and the 
happiness which is to follow, forgetting the comparison made by 
Deak, in the days when the Magyars were still oppressed and 
not oppressors, that ‘ people do not wish to die, not even for the 
sake of the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

About 1907 the Socialist Party was as much an embodiment 
of Austria as is the army—except that it was built up on freedom 
and not on compulsion. The different noisy chauvinisms were as 
much contrary to its interests as to those of the State. The 
Austrian Government was as concerned for the settlement of 
the differences between the different nationalities as any . 
British Government could be for an agreement between Irish 
Nationalists and Unionists. The Socialists stood for a programme 
of mutual agreement and of fairness to all nationalities. The 
sterile, frequently ludicrous national quarrels threatened the 
existence of Parliament, impeded the work of social reforms and 
weakened the Austrian State as a whole. In June 1907 the 
Emperor Francis Joseph and Dr. Victor Adler, chief leader of 
the Austrian Social-Democratic Party, co-operated in carrying 
through the reform bills which introduced manhood franchise in 
Austria. The two democratic brotherhoods with a tinge of reason- 
able cosmopolitanism, the Socialists and the Clericals, were the 
natural allies of the Austrian Government. Therefore the 
Austrian Government was prepared to play rouge et noir. 

The Socialist programme proposed to hand over matters of 
‘nationality,’ hence primary problems of schools and education, 
to autonomous non-territorial bodies, constructed on lines 
analogous to those of religious communities. This was an ideal 
solution of problems of nationality within the frame of the 
Austrian State—i.e. as long as the existence of the Habsburg 
monarchy was taken for granted. It contains, however, no 
answer to the demands of national independence (as, e.g., that of 
the Tchech nation) or to those of Irredentists (such as the 
Austrian Italians, Rumans and Jugo-Slavs). During the 
agitated years which followed on the Bosnian Crisis of 1909 the 
divergence of feeling between the German and the Tchech 
Socialists became more pronounced and the Social-Democracy 
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of Austria broke up into national groups. The German Socialists 
who, owing to their superior numbers, to the prominent ability 
of some of their leaders, and last, not least, to their central posi- 
tion in Vienna, had hitherto been to some extent the leaders 
of the entire party—who, in short, had in the true meaning 
of the phrase been the primi inter pares—were from now 
onwards only one separate group. As long as they held the 
leadership and remained in a community with the Socialists of 
other nationalities, whatever there was in them of German 
nationalism or Great-Austrian zeal had to be kept within strict 
bounds; moreover the deeper problems of Austria and _ its 
nationalities were dormant previous to the outbreak of the War. 
Since the German Socialists in Austria have become a party 
based as much on nationality as any other political group, the 
hidden Pan-German and Great-Austrian tendencies in the party 
have gained in clearness. Dr. V. Adler and Herr Pernerstorfer 
have never altogether got rid of their original Pan-German pro- 
pensities of the days when they co-operated with Professor 
Friedjung in the drafting of the Programme of Linz, and Dr. 
Karl Renner was a Great-Austrian writer of considerable fame 
long before he joined the Socialist Party. The War has intensi- 
fied still more these inherent tendencies ; it has brought these men 
face to face with a position in which the so-called Programme of 
Brinn with its demand for national, non-territorial autonomy 
within Austria is no longer enough. Are there to be Tchech 
and Jugo-Slav States? Are the Austrian Poles to be united 
with Russian Poland? Was then Austria a pts aller and the 
Programme of Briinn ‘ the best of a bad job’? Or is there any 
inherent value in Austria, something which would justify com- 
pulsion with regard to Irredentists and such use of force as one 
may see in the American Civil War? Probably some of the best 
among the German Socialists of Austria are glad that the strict 
censorship and the fact that Parliament is in abeyance have freed 
them from the necessity of stating their views clearly, whilst 
meantime the ‘iron dice of fate’ are being cast. Whatever the 
result may be, they will be able to preserve a decent attitude and 
oppose this or that piece of concrete injustice to ‘ fellow subjects’ 
of other nationality. The essential work of keeping those un- 
willing nationalities in the position of ‘fellow subjects’ will by 
that time have been performed by others. 

Yet not all German Socialists in Austria make such prudent 
use of the opportunity for silence—and it can be seen from those 
who speak out that at bottom there is very little difference between 
Socialists and non-Socialists. 

The Austrian-German Socialists tend to justify the War from 
the point of view of Austria, they assert her right to existence as 
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pre-eminent over that of the component nationalities; in their 
Centralist creed they outstrip even the bourgeois Great-Austrians ; 
their German consciousness is awakened ; they plead in favour of 
union with Germany ; they hold conferences with the ‘ Majority 
Fraction ’ of the Socialists of the German Empire and decide on 
Economic Union with Germany as if they represented the 
Socialists of the whole of Austria and not merely of one single 
nationality. In short, they act within their own circle quite in 
accordance with the usual spirit of the Austrian Germans. 

The article published in the chief organ of the German Social 
Democracy of Austria, the Arbeiter-Zeitung, on the 30th of 
November 1915 may serve as an illustration of their new ‘ orien- 
tation.’ Its Socialist author speaks sentimentally of the Holy 
Roman Empire which stretched from the North Sea and the 
Baltic to the Adriatic, and had for some time Prague for its 
capital. Thus the idea of a union between Austria and Germany 
is not new; only ‘ unfortunate constitutional and political forma- 
tions and rivalries, which are now a matter of the past, and, not 
least of all, foreign influences have caused quarrels among the 
nationalities of Central Europe. But these we have got over long 
ago, and the influences of other Powers have been excluded by 
the present War. . . .’ Is the memory of the Kingdom of the 
Bohemian Crown the shadow of ‘an unfortunate political forma- 
tion,’ and is only that of the Holy Roman Empire entitled to live? 
Why are the ‘foreign influences’ objectionable in the case of 
Tchechs, Serbs, Italians, and Rumans, and why is the German 
influence alone excluded from the description of ‘ foreign’? These 
are questions which the German Socialists of Austria do not think 
it necessary to answer. As a matter of fact, they have travelled 
equally far and equally fast in the direction of Pan-Germanism 
as have most of those who once stood by the Great-Austrian Idea. 

What has the War hitherto proved as regards the prospects 
of the German race? One of its most outstanding facts is the 
exclusion of Germany from the high seas, and the collapse of 
what we may call the Hanseatic schemes. If Germany is to build 
up an empire, this must be won by an overland route; in other 
words, the only route to empire which the Germans can see at 
present leads along the Danube and up the Morava, through 
Austria, Hungary, Serbia, and Turkey, by Salonica and Con- 
stantinople into Asia. Serbia was in the past of hardly more 
interest to the Germans than the mouth of the Scheldt is to the 
Austrians or Magyars. But now it is difficult to say which of her 
two victims is of more concern to Germany—Belgium or Serbia. 
German Imperialism rests now upon Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, and a partitioned Serbia. Berlin-Baghdad is its 
watchword. But the Berlin-Baghdad scheme implicates Germany 
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in irreconcilable hostility with Great Britain—being a threat to 
her Eastern Empire ; with Russia "—for whom the Bosphorus and 
Dardanelles are of vital necessity, and with Italy—whose main 
interests now lie in the Eastern Mediterranean. German 
Imperialism requires armies such as were never needed by the 
Germany of Bismarck. She must therefore keep a hold on those 
allies who are supporting her at present. Twenty-two million 
Germans and Magyars in Austria-Hungary have supplied the 
German nation with an army drawn from a population of almost 
fifty millions—what an excellent institution is the Habsburg 
Monarchy from the German point of view! Tchechs, Jugo-Slavs, 
and Rumans, the mortal enemies of the Germans and Magyars, 
have been made to fight for the cause of their enemies. The joke 
iz so pyramidal (as they say in German) as to tickle even the sense 
of humour of the Austrian Pan-Germans. They suddenly find 
themselves moving in a direction in which they had never expected 
to go. They had previously fixed their eyes on the German 
Fatherland—now they see that their reunion with Germany, at 
the price of breaking up Austria-Hungary, is not real German 
patriotism. The Habsburg monarchy must be maintained for 
the sake of German Imperialism—and they, together with the 
Magyars, are its guardians (i.e. the chosen gaolers of its other 
nationalities). Thus whilst the democratic elements of the Great- 
Austrian Party have become converted to the Programme of Linz, 
even the most extreme Pan-Germans have got reconciled to the 
existence of Austria. Together with this acceptance of the 
existence of the Habsburg monarchy, the Pan-Germans are 
gradually taking over the Great-Austrian claims and ambi- 
tions. Close union between Austria and Hungary was of 
no interest to them as long as they themselves wished 
for tha break-up of the Monarchy. With a change of 
front to the East, their attitude toward the problems of 
the Dual System is beginning to show a striking difference. 
Even now signs are not lacking in the German Nationalist circles 
of Austria of a growing concern for questions such as the language 
of words of command in the common Austro-Hungarian Army, 
the economic unity of the two halves of the Monarchy, etc. As 
yet they are careful not to hurt Magyar susceptibilities, but when 
the time for management has gone, the Pan-Germans, having 
taken over the Great-Austrian schemes, will raise questions to 
which the old Great-Austrians attached only secondary import- 

? This is well understood in Germany. ‘ Russia will fight for this end,’ writes 
Herr Rohrbach in the Deutsche Politik, ‘so long as it has strength enough 
and will enough left to bear in mind, even after a defeat, the guiding principle 
of its four hundred years of existence and growth. To renounce Constantinople 


and Gallipoli means for Russia to renounce the hope of any sort of future as a 
Great Power.’ 
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ance. If the Pan-Germans succeed in ‘settling’ Austria in 
accordance with their programme, are they likely to remain 
indifferent to the fate of the two million Germans in Hungary? 
The new Germany is taking up successively the dormant claims 
of different branches of the German nation ; the rising tide of its 
aggression is gradually spreading to forgotten pools. 

There are a few statesmen in Hungary who begin to perceive 
the danger. . . . 

We could hardly find a better illustration of the change which 
the War has made in the attitude of the Austrian Pan-Germans 
than is given in a pamphlet by ‘Munin’ on Austria after the War. 
It appeared in the spring of 1915, before ever Naumann’s 
Mitteleuropa had been published, and is the work of the notorious 
Austrian Pan-German politician Herr Karl Iro. ‘The Pan- 
Germans in Austria have no longer a programme,’ says he, ‘ we 
wish for Austria’s existence, because it is of vital necessity for 
Germany—hitherto the Pan-Germans had denied it. Herein lies 
the great difference between the past Pan-German and the future 
German-Austrian policy. . . .’ ‘The break-up of Austria would 
mean the isolation of Germany.’ They must stand together. 
Austria had entered the War in defence of her Slav provinces 
against Russia and Serbia. ‘ Her true war-aim is however now 
something which till a little while ago had lain far outside her 
field of vision, a Great-German Central Europe. On the fields of 
Poland the battle is fought chiefly for the victory of the Germanic 
idea.’ It is now to be secured in every direction. Germany is to 
help the Germans in the work of the inner construction of Aus- 
tria. ‘Of our own strength, we Germans cannot hold out in 
Austria any longer. . . . We are lost, unless Germany helps us 
to form within Austria a State in which our existence would be 
secured.” Germany must doit. ‘ Otherwise we should not know 
why we are now shedding our blood on the Galician battlefields. 
Is it only to save the crown of the Habsburgs and then to live on 
in the old misery? That no one can ask of us.’ ‘Just as 1870 
has created a united Germany, 1914 must create a German- 
Austria.’ A condition (note) in which the Germans cannot 
oppress other nations is described as ‘ misery,’ and the one third 
of Austrian soldiers who happen to be Germans must know why 
they are shedding their blood—the other two thirds need not. 

The unification in sentiment of Great-Austrians and Pan- 
Germans is finding expression in a corresponding rapprochement 
of their different party-organisations. Beginning with September 
1914, the German National Union of Austria has worked on a 
programme of the ‘reforms’ to be put forward by the Austrian 
Germans. In the spring of 1915, it presented these demands to 
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the Government and at the same time started negotiations with 
the German Clericals of Austria for a common platform. The 
final draft of the agreement between the two groups was signed 
by the leaders of the Christian Socialists and the German National 
Union on September 28, 1915. The very existence of the agree- 
ment was not announced until about Christmas 1915, and then its 
headings were made public. Some more information was given 
out in the course of the next few months, some leaked out through 
the channel of press controversies ; the full text of the programme 
has not, however, been made public even now. Its main points 
may be summed up as follows : 

The alliance with the German Empire is to be rendered more 
intimate and to be completed by military, political and economic 
co-ordination. Economic arrangements are to be made which are 
to be developed gradually into a full commercial and customs- 
union. Commercial treaties with other States are to be concluded 
in common. 

The economic arrangements with Hungary are to be concluded 
for periods of longer duration than the 10 years which are Dre- 
scribed by the Constitution of 1867. 

‘That position is to be secured for the Germans in Austria 
which is required by the interests of the State.’ The German 
language is to be given a dominant position in the entire State. 

“The Programme touches also on the problems connected 
with the settlement of the Galician-Polish affairs.’* 

The Habsburg plans for a firmer union with Hungary and 
for a strengthening and expansion of the Monarchy are thus 
united, in the common programme of the German parties of 
Austria, with the Pan-German demands for a closer union with 
Germany and for a thorough-going Germanisation of the 
Austrian State. 

The communiqué of the German National Union of January 
19, 1916, adds the following significant paragraph : 

The Germans of Austria have ‘entered repeatedly into com- 
munication with political circles in the German Empire. In 
the course of 1915 numerous conferences took place between the 
members of the German National Union (Austrian) and members 
of the German Reichstag, which led ultimately to the drawihg up 
of a series of demands with a view to the Union of the two 
Empires, to be preferred concurrently in Austria and in the 
German Empire.’ 

*It is certain that the exclusion of Galicia from Austria and its union with 
Russian-Poland has been recommended in that paragraph. ‘The Cracow Czas of 
October 5, 1915, stated that a resolution to that effect had been handed in 
by representatives of the German parties to the Austrian Premier. The well- 
informed Frankfurter Zeitung bears out the statement of the Czas in an article 


of April 28, 1916. It states that the Austrian Germans in their own national 
interests strongly support the plan of the Galician Supreme National Committee. 
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The common programme endorsed by the political parties on 
the 28th of September 1915 is developed still further in a memor- 
andum on ‘The Demands of the Austrian Germans for Recon- 
struction after the War’ passed on the 13th of April 1916 in a 
meeting of the German Club in Vienna, an organisation represent- 
ing the leading intellectual circles of the Austrian Germans. In 
the main it repeats the items of the former programme, but does 
it in a more spirited form, with an even stronger emphasis on 
the German character of the future Austrian State and on the 
necessity of the closest possible union with Germany. It also 
desiderates a vigorous German and anti-Italian policy in the 
Adriatic and the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Even more significant than the demands themselves for the 
union of Pan-Germans and Great-Austrians are the speeches 
delivered at the meeting of the German Club. From the very 
outset its President stated that the draftsmen of the memorandum 
consider as their natural allies ‘all those who wish for a great and 
strong Austria, hence in the first place the dynasty and the 
supreme army-command.’ 

The alliance between the two Central Powers [declared the next speaker] 
must be continued after the War, and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
must carry out its historic mission of a German outpost in the East. 
The War has enlightened the Germans concerning the importance the 
Monarchy has for the position of the Germans in the world, and has 
shown them that the German-Austrians do the best service to the entire 
nation by holding their place in the old Ostmark, and by working for the 
creation and preservation of a strong Austria. (Applause.) The War 
has further proved that the German people forms the most reliable and 
strongest support of the Austrian State, and that in future a policy 
damaging German interests is impossible. In this way ‘the interests of 
the dynasty, of the State, and of the German nation are consonant.’ 


Thus the Pan-German demand for the union of Western 
Austria with Germany has been expanded into a wider scheme : 
and its name is Mittel-Europa. It is a combination of German 
Nationalism and German Imperialism, rendered acceptable to 
the German Great-Austrians by the events and needs of the present 
War. 
German sentiment in Austria is thus practically unanimous in 
favour of the union between the two Empires, or rather of a 
common dominion to be exercised by @ united German nation 
over the non-German nationalities of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe. But how can this be achieved without clearly infringing 
the position of the Habsburgs—the rulers of only a small fraction 
of the German nation—and without letting it be too evident 
to the other nationalities—especially the Magyars—that their 
interests, and their very existence, are being subordinated to the 
aims of German Nationalism and Imperialism? 
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A commercial union does not infringe sovereignty ; it does not 
necessarily mean subjection; it can be advocated and defended 
on non-political grounds; and yet once before in German history 
has it been the nucleus of complete political union. The begin- 
nings of the Hohenzollern Empire are closely connected with these 
memories of the Zollverein. Great unspoken hopes are attached 
to the ‘ economic union’ of Central Europe. Many even of the 
fervent champions of the scheme have frankly admitted, as a 
writer in the German Social Democrat organ Die Neue Zeit 
(May 19) has recently pointed out, that the motives behind the 
Mittel-Europa boom are ‘not economic, but military and 
imperialist.’ 

L. B. NAMIER. 
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HUMBERT’S INVASION OF IRELAND 
IN 1798 


[The first part of this account of Irish invasions appeared in the 
January number of The Nineteenth Century... When these 
records were in contemplation the probability of Ireland’s emer- 
gencies forming a factor in the schemes of England’s enemies was 
a matter of somewhat languid speculation. By most people indeed 
the contingency was dismissed as negligible. It seemed to the 
writer, however, that the prospect contained sufficient reality to 
give interest to former Irish occurrences. Events have marched 
since January. It is reasonable to imagine that if the subject of 
the Irish invasions of the past was of interest to the general reader 
some months ago, it is not likely to have been lessened by the 
necessity which, alas, has recently focussed the attention of the 
United Kingdom upon Ireland. | 


In Dublin in 1916 the events of Easter week have resulted in hopes 
on the part of the disloyal and fears on the part of the loyal that 
Germany’s successful attempts to foment rebellion in Ireland may 
be followed up by a fresh and more effective interference on the 
part of Germany. There was a similar feeling current after the 
failure of Hoche’s expedition to Bantry Bay in 1796.7 We are not 
in a position to know at the present moment what is occurring in 
the councils of war at Berlin to justify such hopes and fears. But 
of the eighteenth century it is possible to write with fuller know- 
ledge. In the very hour of failure fresh schemes were under dis- 
cussion in France. Grouchy, to whom fell the task of reporting 
the collapse of Hoche’s invasion, reported on the Ist of January 
1797 : 


It seems to me preferable to choose a place of disembarkation in the 
province of Connaught rather than that of Munster. There are fewer 


1 ‘*Treland in Two Wars: (1) Hoche’s Expedition in 1796, by the Rev. 
Robert H. Murray. 

2 I greatly regret that in my January article no reference was made to the 
kindness of Lady Ardilaun in lending me her valuable papers relating to 
Mr. White, her grandfather (afterwards in recognition of his loyal services 
created Viscount Berehaven, the first Lord Bantry). He had the honour of 
being the first to inform General Dalrymple of the arrival of the French Fleet 
in Bantry Bay. 
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English troops in Connaught; the localities offer the means of defence 
with a smaller force at first on account of the trouble of guarding the 
different passages of the river Shannon. There, too, it would be easy 
to reunite the different reinforcements if they were thrown successively 


» on the coasts. In a word, Connaught is nearer to Dublin and there are 


more discontented people in it. Could not two or three half-brigades of 
the army of the North be despatched to the province of Ulster? They 
would effect their combination with the disaffected, a distinctly useful 
diversion. As I do not believe that the Dutch fleet is blockaded in the 
Texel by the English, it would promptly convey the troops. 


Neither the Government nor Hoche approved of the change, and 
the result was that men and material were wasted in petty 
attempts which produced no result, and a period of inaction 
ensued. 

French policy in Ireland was always mistimed, for assistance 
came either too soon or too late. In 1796 the Irish were not in- 
clined to rebel, yet Frenchmen were despatched. In 1797 and in 
1798 discontent was breaking out—and no foreign army arrived 
till the rebellion of the latter year was almost crushed. Ulstermen 
wanted restrictions upon their trade removed, while Munstermen 
wanted restrictions upon their worship removed. For a brief 
season the North and the South united, not so much because their 
aims were common as because their enemy was common. But 
when the Ulstermen heard of the cruelties in, for example, County 
Wexford, the alliance was soon dissolved. At Scullabogue Barn 
a hundred and eighty-four Protestant men, women, and children 
were burned to death: around the barn were posted Roman 
Catholics who forced the victims, trying to escape, to return to 
the blazing building. One little child was escaping when a rebel 
saw it, ran a pike into it, and hurled it into the flames. When 
the news of such events as this horrible massacre reached Belfast 
all talk of a rising in the North speedily died away. The hatred 
of the Northerners for such doings assured their staunch fidelity to 
the Government. In the meantime the Irish in Paris besieged the 
Directory in order to compel its members to take advantage of the 
rebellious feelings of their countrymen. Lewins, representing 
the rebel organisation, the United Irishmen, arrived in Paris, and 
he was speedily followed by MacNeven. Both pressed upon the 
Government the urgent necessity of acting at once. MacNeven 
plainly avowed that his aim—like that of the Sinn Fein party 
now—was the complete independence of Ireland with not even a 
vestige of English control. Hoche, even though he was now in 
command of the Sambre and Meuse army, and Wolfe Tone 
warmly seconded these efforts to make the Directory shake off its 
state of inaction. Carnot at once perceived the unwonted oppor- 
tunity of abasing England, urging that as his nation had liberated 
Italy so it would liberate Ireland. The mutinies in the British 
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fleet came at the right time to reinforce these arguments. The 
French allowed the April and May of 1797 to pass without an 
attempt to seize advantage of an unique piece of good fortune, 
thus losing one of the very best: chances in their twenty-two 
years’ war. 

The Directory was lavish of words, not of deeds. On the 14th 
of July 1798 at a public banquet Joseph Bonaparte announced 
that his brother was contemplating the command of an army 
destined for Ireland. This news was extremely good, as it was 
becoming a difficult task to secure a fresh general. Desaix and 
Bernadotte refused the offer : Chérin accepted it, and, perceiving 
all the drawbacks of divided and dilatory counsels, withdrew his 
acceptance. Like Wolfe Tone and Napper Tandy, Chérin saw 
that it was a case of 

Now or never, 
Now and for ever. 

Though Hoche was stationed on the shores of the Rhine, his 
heart was in Ireland. Secretly he went to Holland with a view 
to securing the Dutch fleet, under Admiral de Winter, to convoy 
soldiers to Ireland. Tone and Lewins accompanied him to 
La Haye, and soon perceived that the Batavian Republic was 
desirous of securing complete control of this descent. The wind, 
however, was so unfavourable as to prevent the Dutch fleet 
leaving the harbour of the Texel. On the 18th of July Wolfe 
Tone records in his autobiography: ‘The wind is as foul 
as possible this morning; it cannot be worse.’ On the 
19th and 20th of July he informs us that the wind 
is as foul as usual. When the Dutch fleet at length emerged, 
as Sir John Jervis beat the Spaniards at St. Vincent, so Duncan 
beat the Dutch off Camperdown. The death of Hoche, shortly 
before the latter victory, was a dreadful misfortune to the French, 
for he was, with the single exception of Napoleon, the most 
formidable of all her generals. In his own expedition to Bantry 
Bay he had suffered from the lack of united support, and in the 
defeat at St. Vincent he perceived the same fatal cause at work. 
The loss of the Dutch fleet at Camperdown sprang from the want 
of co-ordination of the efforts of the allied Powers of France, 
Spain, and Holland against a united Great Britain. 

The Directory had planned absurd little descents which were 
not even simultaneous but successive. Naturally these had all 
failed. Now they were confronted with the far more serious losses 
at sea. They began to feel that, mighty as their armies were on 
land, their power, like the witches’, ceased when they reached 
running water. Thus their plans for Ireland were, like those of 
the leaders of the rebellion in Munster in 1798, without plan, 
without sustained direction, and without continuous policy. 
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It is a relief to turn from this short-sightedness to the projects 
of Napoleon. So far back as the 5th of November 1797 he wrote 
to the Directory before he set out for Rastadt : 

I believe that you can leave 25,000 men in Italy, and at the same 
time send 30,000 to England without taking from the men at Nice, 
Chambéry, and Corsica. 

In order to carry out with some probability of success the expedition 
to England, there is absolutely necessary : 

(1) Good naval officers ; 

(2) Many troops well commanded, in order that they may be in a 
position to menace at several points and to revictual ; 

(3) A firm and clear-sighted admiral ; I believe Truguet is the best ; 

(4) Thirty millions of money. 

General Hoche had some very good maps of England which must be 
obtained from his heirs. 

You could not choose a more distinguished officer than General 
Desaix. Although I am in sore need of rest, I shall never refuse, so 
far as it lies in my power, to do all that I can for my own country. 


At the end of 1797, then, Napoleon was closely associated with 
the ideas of the Directory for attacking Great Britain in the 
rear, and if proof were needed his many letters on this subject 
attest it. He was, as the first volume of Captain Desbriére’s 
Projets et Tentatives de Débarquement aux Iles Britanniques 
(1793-1805), the able book of M. Guillon on La France et 
Virlande, and, above all, the Correspondence of Napoleon I. 
prove, beyond a doubt deeply absorbed by it. He was incessantly 
occupied with the composition of his army, asking for Berthier 
as chef d’état major, regretting that he cannot get Berna- 
dotte, suggesting to the Government changes in the organi- 
sation of the artillery, proposing for this important duty 
Andréossy, Forfait, and Lacrosse. At his request the whole 
coast from Antwerp to Cherbourg became a vast maritime depart- 
ment over whose ordnance Forfait was supreme, while Lacrosse 
was its inspector. Andréossy was placed in absolute control of 
all that concerned the military armament. These three officers 
were under the sole order of Napoleon, who tolerated no inter- 
ference from the Directory so far as they were concerned. Desaix 
he sent to Brest, Kléber to Havre and Cherbourg, Caffarelli to 
Boulogne, and Dufalga to Dunkirk. Napoleon set out on a tour 
of inspection on the 8th of February 1798. Of its thoroughness 
one can judge from the first volume of Taine’s Les Origines de la 
France Contemporaine. When a man dictates orders in his bath 
and works eighteen hours a day, it is not so hard to understand 
the fact that he can tell Forfait that in his survey of Dieppe he 
had omitted two guns in a fort. This astonishing capacity for 
detail was of course of the greatest value to the success of the 
proposed expedition. 

The tour convinced Napoleon—if indeed he required any 
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convincing—of the enormous difficulties of the enterprise. On 
the 23rd of February 1798 he hastened to send the following 


important letter : 
._ To the Executive Directory. 


Whatever efforts we make we cannot acquire for several years 
superiority at sea. 

To carry out a descent upon England, without being master of the 
sea, is one of the boldest and most difficult operations that could possibly 
be tried. If it is at all possible, it is only by slipping across covertly, 
either in escaping the squadron which would blockade Brest or the Texel, 
or in arriving in small boats during the night and after a journey of 
seven or eight hours, at a place in the county of Kent or Sussex. For 
this operation we want long nights and the winter season. After the 
month of April it is no longer possible to undertake anything of this 
nature... . 

Our navy is at the present moment as little forward as when the 
army of England was raised four months ago. At Brest there are only 
ten armed vessels, and even they are not properly equipped, and are very 
far from being able to go to sea. The English blockade us at that port 
by their vessels. Wherever I have gone I have heard the sneers of the 
sailors at the small amount of activity we put into our warlike 
preparations. 


He goes on to furnish other painful details of French maritime 
weakness, and he does not fail to indicate what must be done to 
push the preparation home more vigorously and more efficiently. 
Then he adds : 


If it is not possible to procure exactly the money asked for in the 
present memorandum, or if, seeing the actual organisation of our navy, 
the authorities do not think that it is possible to obtain this promptitude 
in execution that circumstances demand, we must renounce all hope of 
an expedition to England, contenting ourselves with the appearance of 
one, and fixing all our attention upon the Rhine, in order to take Hanover 
and Hamburg from England. We feel keenly that, in order to attain 
either of these ends, it would not be necessary to bring a numerous army 
to Germany. 

Or else make an expedition to the Levant, which threatens the com- 
merce of the Indies. If none of these three operations is practicable, I see 
no other means of concluding peace with England. I am persuaded that 
the English will accept to-day the propositions to which (Lord) Malmes- 
bury wished to adhere. ... 


From a perusal of letters like this it seems as if the conqueror 
of Italy heard the East a-calling. The evidence of Wolfe Tone is 
of value in understanding the mind of Napoleon in 1798. 


To the enterprise against Ireland [it runs], the favourite object of 
Hoche, and to prosecute which he (i.e. Napoleon) was ostensibly recalled, 
he felt a secret but strong repugnance. Though the liberation of that 
country might prostrate for ever the power of England, and raise the 
Republic to the pinnacle of fortune (a circumstance for which he did not 
wish, as it would render his services needless), it offered no prospects of 
aggrandisement to him; it strengthened that Republican cause which he 
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disliked, and the principles of the Irish leaders, when he investigated 
the business, appeared to him too closely allied to those of the Jacobins. 
Neither did he ever sufficiently appreciate the means and importance 
of that country ; his knowledge of it . . . was slight and inaccurate. 


The Directors, who began to fear him, and wished to get rid 
of him, entered willingly into his views, when he proposed to use 
this expedition only as a cover, and direct their real efforts to 
the invasion of Egypt. It is asserted that he said, on the occa- 
sion, ‘ What more do you desire from the Irish? You see their 
movements already operate a powerful diversion.’ Wolfe Tone 
had had three interviews with the young general, who listened 
and said very little, thus concealing what the Irishman regarded 
as ignorance of his country. The third interview was no more 
decisive than its two predecessors. 

On the one hand it is clear that Bonaparte uses no influence 
to obtain the command of the army for either England or 
Ireland. On the other hand he displays the greatest eagerness 
in arranging the various details for the troops under his authority. 
Down to the 5th of December 1797, as Captain Desbriére 
remarks, the date of his arrival in Paris, other matters occupy 
his attention. From that date to the 23rd of February he is 
anxious to see how the force of the expedition is to be employed. 
But even during these two months his correspondence testifies 
to other affairs with which his mind is preoccupied. He sends 
Kléber, Desaix, Dufalga, Caffarelli, Forfait, and Andréossy on 
missions, and discusses with them—not the expedition proper— 
but an attack against the Marcou islands. Desaix inspects a 
squadron whose armament had been ordered six weeks before, 
which was not and could not be ready and whose equipment would 
not be finished till the 20th of April, that is, two months after 
the inspection. Forfait had the work of preparing an embarka- 
tion for the 28th of February, yet the construction of loopholes 
was not to be finished till the 22nd of March. Caffarelli received 
an order on the 12th of February to go to Boulogne in order to 
improve that port so that it could contain fifty loopholes, six to 
nine divisions of fifty fishing boats, and one or two sets of stables. 
If the port was not sufficiently large to receive so many ships, 
Napoleon was perfectly well aware that it could not be finished 
on the date he appointed, namely, the 28th of February. It is 
significant that Forfait, Andréossy, and Caffarelli announced to 
their master that they had, on the appointed day, the means of 
transport for fifty thousand men. He had no such number of 
men, yet he was taking every trouble to provide for their passage. 

It is obvious that his mind was concentrated on a country 
that was not Ireland. He was turning from the West to the 
East. Louis the Fourteenth averted his gaze similarly from the 
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West from 1689 to 1691 to the lasting loss of the French monarchy. 
Now, with Napoleon the Channel was replaced by the Mediter- 
ranean, Ireland was replaced by Egypt. He proposed to attack 
the English in Egypt just as Pitt won Canada from the French 
in Germany. It was the plan of Truguet, the dream of Villaret 
in 1796. Yet, as Hoche and Bruix had shown, it was in Ireland 
that England was to be attacked at its most vital point. Napoleon 
had scarcely left Paris when Talleyrand informed the Directory 
of the expedition to Egypt. According to Bourrienne, Bona- 
parte set out for the North about the 8th or 9th of February, but 
he received no order to go there to prepare operations regarding 
a descent on England. His journey on the coasts was a short 
expedition, lasting only eight days. Even had he occupied him- 
self with nothing else, eight days would not have sufficed. That 
is, the secretary of the commander-in-chief is firmly of opinion 
that the question of a descent upon our shores was merely a side 
issue. In his rapid journey through the coasts of France and 
Belg: in he visited only one port where there were vessels—that 
is, Dunkirk. Nevertheless, at all the ports he inquired eagerly 
concerning the means of transport. At the moment when 
Caffarelli announced to him that the accommodation of the 
transports exceeded the number of the troops at his disposal, he 
pronounced definitely against the project of descending upon these 
islands. Then he had just heard that the Government had 
recalled to Toulon the squadron of Brueys destined till then for 
Brest. In the month of April Bonaparte declared that the 
squadron as well as the flotilla was in no position for undertaking 
anything. 

The opinion of Napoleon as to the proper season of invasion 
often varied, but he always recognised the extreme danger 
involved in such an invasion, In 1805 Marmont tells us: 


Eight days sufficed to demonstrate to him the disproportion existing 
between the end and the means. It was necessary to create everything 
and a considerable time must be devoted to it. ... On his return he 
used these words to me: There is nothing to be done with those people; 
they have no power of execution. We want a flotilla and already the 
English have more boats than we. The indispensable forces necessary 
for success are beyond our capacity, we must return to our Eastern 
schemes, as it is there that great results are to be obtained. 


The Emperor lived to be of Cardinal Newman’s view that 
here below to live is to change, and to be perfect is to have 
changed often. In his exile at St. Helena there is a remarkable 
evidence of change of judgment. He burst out with the question : 


On what do the destinies of Empires hang? If instead of the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, I had made one to Ireland; if slight diverging circum- 
stances had not thrown obstacles in the way of my Boulogne enterprise, 
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what would England have been to-day? and the Continent? and the 
political world? : 


There is always a temptation to speculate in the might-have- 
beens of history, for it is full of accidents producing far-reaching 
results. Had there been no fog at the battle of Lutzen the life 
of Gustavus Adolphus would have been saved. What if Cromweil 
had emigrated to the colonies or had been killed in his first battle? 
What if Napoleon had been beaten by Nelson on his way to 
Egypt? What if he had been captured by one of our frigates 
on his return from Egypt to France? What if there had not 
been the terrible winter of 1788-1789, with its serious effects 
upon the course of the French Revolution? What if, to come to 
the present day, the Kaiser had not coerced Japan at the con- 
clusion of her war with China? What if he had secured an 
European combination against the United States when she was 
fighting Spain, or against us in 1899? What if he had had a 
fleet when he sent his telegram to President Kruger? What ‘f 
Baron von Holstein were still guiding German diplomacy? What 
if William the Second had not held a revolver at the head of 
Russia in 1908? What if Baron von Kuhlmann had not misled 
him as to the impossibility of our taking any part in a war in the 
summer of 1914? 

The Directory meant to succour the Irish in 1798, but the 
accident that there was a genius in France obliged them to make 
a complete alteration in their intentions. The Irish themselves 
were hampered by the presence of the usual traitor. The Scots, 
unlike the Irish, have a genius for conspiracy: plots are never 
divulged. It is not a little singular that two branches of the 
Celtic race have such different fortune in this respect. When 
the Spanish came to support the Irish in the reign of James the 
First a traitor betrayed their plans. The rebellion of 1641, the 
revolution of 1689, the rebellion of 1798, the Fenian rising of 
the ’sixties, the Invincible conspiracy, leading to the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, the Sinn Fein Rebel- 
lion of this year, were all betrayed by Irish traitors. There has 
never been an Irish conspiracy of which the secret has been kept. 
In this outbreak the ignominious part was played by Thomas 
Reynolds, whose information led to the arrest of thirteen members 
of the committee of Leinster. Another traitor, called Armstrong, 
furnished the Government with the papers of the conspirators. 
Reynolds enabled the officials to arrest the plotters, while Arm- 
strong enabled them to grasp the ramifications of the plot. 
Without leaders and without the assistance of the French, the 
insurrection broke out in the south of Ireland, running a very 
bloody course indeed. It happened at a very awkward time for 
the Directory. Their best general and their fleet were fully 
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engaged in distant Egypt. Irishmen such as Hamilton and Orr 
made eloquent appeals, but what could the Directors do? Perhaps 
a@ Napoleon or a Hoche could have assembled men and vessels. 
Egypt had removed the one and a premature death the other, 
and now they returned to the policy of petty forces sent succes- 
sively not simultaneously. 

On the 6th of July, when the rebellion had been in progress 
for months, the Directory awakened from their slumber, deter- 
mining to fit out an expedition of eight thousand men in two 
divisions of equal strength. A credit of 200,000 livres was voted. 
Humbert and Hardy were to be placed in command, and prepara- 
tions were now to be urged forward without any delay. On the 
19th of July elaborate instructions were given to the former. The 
frigates, the Concorde (44 guns), the Franchise (44 guns), and 
the Médée (38 guns), were to accompany him. On board were to 
be put a battalion of infantry, a half-company of artillery, three 
cannon with their equipment, 3000 muskets with their bayonets, 
3000 cartridge-boxes, 400 sabres, 200,000 cartridges, and 1000 
French uniforms. Hardy was to follow with his force, and when 
the two generals landed a plan of campaign was to be arranged. 
Humbert was to impress upon his soldiers that they were to con- 
sider the United Irishmen as their companions in arms, as citizens 
persecuted by a ferocious Government, and that, fighting for the 
same cause, they were to be bound by the same ties and the same 
sentiments. Special stress was laid upon the order to respect 
and to make respected the manners, the customs, and the religious 
practices of the Irish : neither private persons nor their properties 
were to be attacked. If any officer or soldier strayed from the 
strict line of duty that hospitality commanded, he was to be 
severely punished and his name with the nature of his punishment 
was to be published. 

The usual disagreements between the ministers of marine and 
of war took place, followed by divisions among the naval officers. 
Want of money prevented Humbert embarking as soon as he 
desired. Five days after the battle of the Nile, that is, the 6th of: 
August, the small squadron of three vessels with 1017 men under 
18 officers sailed from the island of Aix. In order to evade the 
attentions of the British fleet an enormous detour was carried out. 
The first objective was Donegal Bay, but when the wind changed 
abruptly to a calm south-easterly, Savary altered the course to 
Killala, reaching the bay on the night of the 21st. As the ships 
flew the English flag the port surveyor and two sons of the bishop 
of Killala, Dr. Stock, rowed to the fleet, and were at once taken 
prisoners. The three vessels were steered by a local pilot to 3 
creek between Kilcummin and Rosses Point. The disembarkation 
of the troops began at a quarter to three and at half past seven 
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they were all landed. The adjutant-general, Sarazin, with three 
companies of grenadiers, and guided by a man named O’Keon, 
marched in the shades of the August evening upon the picturesque 
little town. Fifty soldiers under Lieutenant Sills were incapable 
of arresting the advance, and the town was taken. 
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To-day Killala is not a place of great importance, but in the 
eighteenth century its trade was considerable. Its associations 
are romantic. When St. Patrick went to the west he came to 
Killala, and the wood where he prayed is still pointed out. The 
abbeys of Moyne and Rosserk stand in its fertile pastures, 
through which the river Moy gracefully flows. In 1798 its bishop 
was Dr. Joseph Stock, whose Narrative of what passed at 
Killala, by an Eye-witness furnishes by far the most graphic 
account of the expedition. His tolerant attitude is evident from 
the fact that the very day of the landing he was holding a visita- 
tion of his clergy in which he forcibly objected to part of the oath 
of the Orangemen as unworthy of the Order. 

The French commander, Humbert, had accompanied Hoche 
in the expedition of 1796. Young as‘he was, he had seen much 
service, notably in La Vendée. He assumed a rough manner, as 
Bishop Stock shrewdly notes, in order that his commands might 
be readily complied with. Charost, the French commandant, has 
been well sketched by the same observer. 


His religion [he informed the bishop] he had yet to seek, because, 
his father being a Catholic and his mother a Protestant, they left him 
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the liberty of choosing for himself, and he had never yet found time to 
make this inquiry, which, however, he was sensible he ought to make, 
and would at some time when Heaven should grant him repose. In the 
interim he believed in God, was inclined to think there must be a future 
state, and was very sure that while he lived in this world it was his duty 
to do all the good to his fellow-creatures that he could. Yet what he did 
not exhibit in his own conduct he appeared to respect in others; for he 
took care that no noise or disturbance should be made in the castle on 
Sundays, while the family (i.e. of the bishop) and many Protestants 
from the town were assembled in the library at prayers. 


Dr. Stock lent him Abbé Tremblay’s La religion naturelle et 
révélée, but the cares of his work as a soldier left him no time 
for the perusal of these three small volumes. 

The bishop watched the intelligence, activity, temperance, 
patience, and discipline of the French soldiery. They were men 
well content to live on bread or potatoes, to drink water, and to 
sleep with the sky for their roof. One half of the small army 
had served under Napoleon while the other half had come from 
the army of the Rhine. It sounds like the present moment to 
read that 
several of them declared with all the marks of sincerity that at the 
siege of Mentz, during the preceding winter, they had for a long time 
slept on the ground in holes made four feet deep under the snow. And 
an officer, pointing to his leather small-clothes, assured the bishop that 
he had not taken them off for a twelve-month. 


Dr. Stock testifies in the highest terms to the excellent conduct 
of these men, showing that not a single outrage was committed 
by them. 

The ignorance of Humbert seems incredible. As he observed 
the abilities of the bishop he was so much struck by them that he 
offered him a leading position in the Government that he was 
organising, and he was utterly taken aback when the honour was 
firmly declined. Charost was intensely surprised when the gentry 
did not flock to the French flag, saying bitterly that when he 
returned home he would let the Directory know how they had 
been deceived by the accounts of Wolfe Tone, Arthur O’Connor, 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald. There was no committee with 
organised bands of men all over the province of Connaught. No 
inhabitant of importance in Killala joined the French. Though 
a moving proclamation was distributed among the farmers they 
came in very slowly indeed. Fontaine was astonished at the 
poverty of county Mayo when he left Killala, finding much diffi- 
culty in procuring horses. The recruits were so unaccustomed to 
rifles that they inserted the cartridges at the wrong end of the 
barrel, and when they stuck in the passage the recruits bent and 
destroyed the rifles. Religious motives entered to a small degree 
in persuading the peasants to enlist: even the question of the 
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tithe aroused faint interest. The French soldiers boasted ‘that 
they had just driven Mr. Pope out of Italy, and did not expect to 
find him again so suddenly in Ireland.’ Naturally Charost was 
astonished to hear that his brother officers ‘ were to come to take 
arms for France, and the Blessed Virgin.’ 

About five hundred recruits having joined, Humbert captured 
the neighbouring town of Ballina, encountering faint resistance 
from a few troops. Encouraged by these local successes, Humbert 
issued a proclamation reminding the people of Bantry Bay and 
of the freedom that the United States had won. Moreover, thirty 
thousand additional soldiers were coming within a fortnight, 
bringing arms, ammunition, and clothing for all who would serve 
under the tricolour. In the meantime all food would be pur- 
chased by notes issued on behalf of the new provisional Govern- 
ment. Leaving behind him about two hundred soldiers in Killala, 
Humbert executed a fine march over a wild mountainous path to 
Castlebar, where there was an English force commanded by 
General Lake. The military authorities had been completely 
surprised by the landing of the French in County Mayo. Major- 
General Hutchinson had militia, fencibles, and yeomen under 
him. They outnumbered the enemy, but they were quite raw 
soldiers. Besides, they had expected the French to advance by 
the coach road running along the river Moy, and were utterly 
taken aback by a march over what was little better than a goat 
track. Humbert had now about seven or eight hundred recruits 
and about the same number of seasoned men. Luckily for the 
English one of his light guns broke down, thus delaying him two 
hours. Had Hutchinson posted some artillery at the Pass of 
Barnageragh or Windygap, which the French were obliged to 
cross, it is certain that the raid would have come to an untimely 
end. But the delay of two hours at any rate enabled Hutchinson 
to make more adequate preparations for resistance. 

Lake and Hutchinson drew up their forces on Sion Hill, a 
height half a mile from Castlebar. In spite of his night march 
of fifteen hours, Humbert at once prepared to attack, and at 
seven o’clock on the morning of August 27 the action began. 
When he first saw the red lines of the regulars and the militia 
with the well-posted Irish artillery under Captain Shortall, he 
saw that the surprise he intended to execute was impossible, and 
he began to think that he might barely save the honour of his 
flag. Shortall’s guns opened a brisk fire, scattering Humbert’s 
Irish contingent. The Fraser Highlanders stoutly opposed the 
French. Sarazin with three companies of grenadiers came on, 
but their fire was so poor that they wounded no one. 
The shots of Shortall’s artillery cut through the ranks of these 
grenadiers, and they were obliged to seek cover. These advan- 
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tages the British did not follow up; and Humbert ordered the 
audacious stroke of a general attack along the front of his foe. 
Then occurred an odd incident. As the French ranks were re- 
forming, and as the wounded and the dead were being replaced 
by fresh men, a large herd of beasts crossed the line of attack. 
Frightened by the sound of British musketry, the animals sud- 


denly retraced their steps, breaking the ranks of the French and 


throwing them into great confusion. If at this moment General 
Lake had ordered his troops to charge, he would have gained a 
complete victory. 

The English fired, and fired prematurely, on the long, thin 
line of advancing blue. ‘To the cry of ‘ Vive la République’ the 
latter came on with impetuous steps, carrying all before them. . 
The infantry broke, and in a few seconds the whole of Lake’s 
army were flying for their lives. The panic of the troops beggars 
description. Some of the fugitives reached Athlone, some sixty- 
three miles distant, in twenty-seven hours. Others never 
ceased their flight till they arrived at Tuam, then pressing on to 
Athlone. The artillery and the cavalry behaved well, but no 
words are strong enough to censure the cowardly action of the 
militia. The title of the battle, the Races of Castlebar, is 
richly deserved. According to local tradition, the militia thought 
they were about to be surrounded in the rear, and such a possi- 
bility was too much for their sorely tried nerves. The boldness of 
Humbert was justified by his brilliant success. Eight hundred 
Frenchmen—for their Irish allies ran away—had beaten a British 
army of about four thousand soldiers. One cannot help wondering 
what the result of Hoche’s fourteen thousand would have been 
had they succeeded in landing at Bantry Bay. 


In the course of twenty-four eventful years [wrote Lord Cornwallis, 
the Viceroy] it has happened to me to receive many unpleasant and 
unexpected accounts of military defeats and disgraces. One of the hardest 
strokes in that way was the surrender of Burgoyne’s army at Saratoga; 
but I do not think it either affected or surprised me so much as your 
Castlebar catastrophe. . . . If the impression of that business should have 
encouraged and brought forward a general explosion, the consequences 
may be very serious, and God send us a good deliverance. 


General Lake pressed upon Lord Cornwallis the urgent neces- 
sity of sending reinforcements forthwith in order that a speedy 
victory might prevent the country people flocking to Humbert’s 
standard. 

The French army stopped at Castlebar from the 27th of 
August to the 4th of September; it was rejoined by the two 
hundred men left at Killala. The men were re-victualled, getting 
potatoes, beef, and mutton, but no bread. Fontaine found the 
carelessness and the irresolution of the Irish not a little trying. 
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Humbert was now in a position to acquaint the Directory with 
his success. He was in possession of Killala, Ballina, Foxford, 
Castlebar, Newport, Ballinrobe, and Westport. Two hundred of 
the Longford and Kilkenny militias had deserted to him, and the 
United Irishmen were about to join him. In Roscommon there 
were many insurgents. When the English army had evacuated 
Connaught he proposed to meet the rebels in the north. As soon 
as this junction had been completed he intended to march upon 
Dublin, there to fight a decisive battle. With 4 reinforcement of 
two thousand men he felt he could accomplish the freedom of 
Ireland. No doubt his victory had been fine, but this estimate 
was far too couleur de rose. In the meantime Lord Cornwallis 
had been exceedingly energetic. Gathering his troops swiftly or 
the 28th of August, he arrived at Athlone, and on the 4th of 
September he was within a dozen miles of Castlebar. Lake had 
retreated to Tuam, and he opened: communications with him. The 
morale of the British army had suffered by the defeat, and Lord 
Cornwallis was obliged to command his officers ‘ to assist him in 
putting a stop to the licentious conduct of the troops, and in 
saving the wretched inhabitants from being robbed and in the 
most shocking manner ill-treated by those to whom they had a 
right to look for safety and protection.’ The provost-marshal 
was furnished with extensive powers, allowing him to execute 
any soldier caught plundering the people. Although the British 
army amounted to 7824 men near Tuam, there was so little confi- 
dence in them that the prudent general refused to risk an 
engagement. The effects of the Races of Castlebar were not of 
a nature to encourage unnecessary danger, for it was feared that 
a second defeat would have led to a general revolt. Insurgents 
were organising themselves in the counties of Roscommon, Long- 
ford, Westmeath, and Kildare. Besides, Lord Cornwallis had 
positive information of the expedition then being fitted out at 
Brest and only awaiting an occasion to escape the vigilance of 
the blockading squadron. He attributed the stay at Castlebar to 
the hope that Humbert had of receiving reinforcements at an 
early date. As long as the French general rested there he saw 
no reasons justifying an immediate attack, which might result 
in a check even of a partial nature. 

Hopefully as Humbert had expressed himself to the Directory, 
still his stay at Castlebar must have convinced him that the 
Trish could not accomplish much for him. Their behaviour at 
the Races of Castlebar did not assure him that they possessed the 
warlike qualities of which the reports of Wolfe Tone, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, and Arthur O’Connor had assured him. 
Maria Edgeworth’s account in her father’s life, we suspect, 
represents the Commander’s frame of mind. 
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The French generais [she remarks] declared that they had been com- . 
pletely deceived as to the state of Ireland. They had expected to find 
the people in open rebellion, or at least, in their own phrase, organised 
for exertion; but to their dismay they found only ragamuffins, as they 
called them, who in joining their standard did them infinitely more harm 
than good. The generals described the stratagems which had been prac- 
tised on them by their allies, the same rebels frequently returning with 
different tones and new stories, to obtain double and treble provisions of 
arms and ammunition and uniforms—selling the ammunition for whisky 
and running away at the first fire in the day of battle. The French, detest- 
ing and despising those by whom they had been thus cheated, pillaged, and 
deserted, called them beggars, rascals, and savages. They cursed also 
without scruple their own Directory for sending them, after they had, 
as they boasted, conquered the world, to be at last beaten in an Irish 
bog. Officers and soldiers joined in swearing that they would never 
return to a country where they could find neither bread, wine, or disci- 
pline, and where the people lived on roots, whisky, and lying. 


As Humbert saw no possibility of remaining at Castlebar he 
determined to march in the direction of Sligo, where he trusted 
he would be joined by Hardy’s eagerly expected expedition from 
Brest. This plan, according to Sarazin, was betrayed by the 
Trish. Humbert advanced by way of Swinford, Bellaghy, and 
Tubbercurry. Lake followed the advance of Humbert north- 
wards, while Lord Cornwallis with 20,000 soldiers marched on 
the French flank. Colonel Vereker sallied forth from Sligo with 
300 militia, who fought very bravely indeed at Collooney. Hum- 
bert conceived that these men were the advance guard of an 
important body, and he therefore redescended the banks of the 
river Shannon. Had he perhaps in his mind the possibility of a 
hasty march upon Dublin? Was he, as seems more probable, 
moved to make his change in his line of march because at 
Granard an insurrection had just broken out? From Collooney 
he marched to Dromahaire so rapidly that he left seven cannon 
behind him, for he was feeling the pressure of General Lake and 
Colonel Crawford severely. Since the French had left Castlebar 
they had marched 110 miles, and were so thoroughly wearied 
that when they crossed the Shannon at Ballintra they were unable 
to destroy the bridge. In spite of Humbert’s haste to reach 
Granard he was forced to halt for a day at Cloone. The extreme 
fatigue of his men was one reason ; another was that the farmers 
of the district promised him 10,000 recruits if he stopped one 
day in order that they might be organised. As this was the only 
attempt at giving independent assistance Humbert waited on 
the 8th of September. Fontaine was not at all impressed by the 
leader of this deputation, whose fanaticism was such that he 
spoke only of fighting for the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
adjutant-general regarded this delay as fatal to the hopes of 
success that he seemed to have entertained to that moment. The 
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guard did not awaken the tired French officers at the end of two 
hours’ sleep, thus adding to the delay. 

Lord Cornwallis and General Lake had succeeded in surround- 
ing the tiny band of invaders on all sides at Ballinamuck, about 
four miles from Cloone. On the 8th the end came. Colonel 
Crawford attacked the rearguard, and it surrendered to superior 
force. For a moment the rest thought of resisting, but General 
Lake surrounded them. Humbert did all a general could to 
escape, but the task was hopeless. At the time of his capture 
the little army consisted of 748 soldiers and 96 officers. 
From the date of disembarkation at Killala to the surrender at 
Ballinamuck was seventeen days, and in that time 256 men had 
been lost ; the increased number of officers was due to promotion. 
The prisoners were interned at Liverpool and the officers at Lich- 
field. It is pleasant to read that the French appreciated the 
courteous and generous treatment of their captors. The stern 
orders of Cornwallis produced their due effect. On the 9th he 
expressed his satisfaction at the change. 

The corps of yeomanry, in the whole country through which the army 
has passed, have rendered the greatest services, and are peculiarly entitled 
to the acknowledgment of the Lord Lieutenant, from their not having 
tarnished their courage and loyalty ... by any acts of wanton cruelty 
towards their deluded fellow-subjects. 


Humbert had failed, but was success at any time possible? 
To this question there is only one answer, that of an unhesi- 
tating negative. Napoleon no doubt declared that it had every 
chance of success, but he was naturally desirous not to try the 
experiment in person. Just as he made use of the devotion of 
the Polish in order to employ them against Russia, so he made 
use of the devotion of the Irish in order to strike a blow at the 
heart of England. As William the Second of Germany always 
wants to be your friend against somebody else, so Napoleon 
employed national sentiment against some other Power. Jomini 
in his Wars of the Revolution is an impartial witness, and he is 
strongly of opinion that the expedition to Egypt was merely a 
dream while that to Ireland was the reality. The partial 
insurrection of the United Irishmen, the loyalty of the militia, 
the capacity of Lord Cornwallis, the failure of the second fleet 
to arrive from Brest—these are the real reasons why Humbert 
did not succeed. Every opportunity that presented itself he 
fully utilised with a military art and vigour commanding our 
warm admiration, but what could he accomplish in the face of 
the petty and niggardly policy of the Directory? 

In France the second fleet was not altogether forgotten, 
though the design in sending it seems to have been that 
of deliberately making it arrive too late. On the 5th of 
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September Napper Tandy sailed from Dunkirk in the French 
brig Anacreon with General Roy and forty-five soldiers. They 
landed on Rutland Island on the coast of Donegal on the 16th 
of September: the intelligence of Humbert’s want of success 
reached them, and they then sailed for France. On the 16th 
of September, that is eight days after Humbert had been obliged 
to surrender, the second expedition at last sailed: The fleet 
consisted of a 74-ship, the Hoche, under Admiral Bompard, and 
seven 40-gun frigates. General Hardy had 2587 men and 172 
officers. No sooner had the vessels put to sea than violent winds 
prevailed. A fleet, commanded by Sir John B. Warren, was 
also waiting for them. They contrived to evade the attentions 
of Sir John, arriving at Lough Swilly on the 10th of October. 
The British were, however, in hot pursuit. The engagement was 
short and sharp. The Hoche and several of the frigates were 
compelled to haul down the tricolour. Among the prisoners 
was one Smith, who was really Wolfe Tone. 

When Savary convoyed the French to Killala he returned 
to Rochefort. In the month of September it occurred to the 
Directory that it might be advisable to send fresh supplies to 
the general whose reports were so encouraging. On the 12th of 
October 1090 men and 50 officers embarked on the Concorde, the 
Franchise, the Médée, and three small vessels. At the moment 
of his departure Savary had not the faintest idea where the army 
in Ireland was situated. On the 26th of the month, that is 
almost seven weeks after the battle of Ballinamuck, supplies 
that would have been of incalculable importance eight or nine 
weeks before reached the Irish shores. Once more the strange 
ships in Killala Bay were taken for British. Savary soon heard 
the news of the disasters of his fellow-countrymen. Though he 
was pursued, he managed to reach the shores of France: with 
his return end the French invasions of Ireland during the 
eighteenth century. 

There is no doubt that the personality of Wolfe Tone was a 
chief cause in making the policy of the Directory take a westward 
turn from 1796 to 1798. ‘The price the man himself paid for his 
intense hatred of England was high, for it was his life. He had, 
it will be remembered, been captured at Lough Swilly. He was 
tried before Court-martial in Dublin as an Irish rebel. The 
evidence was overwhelming, and he was sentenced to be hanged. 
His counsel, Curran, pleaded that Tone held no commission from 
George the Third, and therefore no Court-martial could take 
cognisance of his offence. On the morning of his execution an 
application was made to the Irish King’s Bench for a writ of 
habeas corpus. All the judges loathed the rebels, and they 
could have no doubt of the guilt of Tone, for indeed he admitted 
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it before his military accusers. Legally, however, a question of 
jurisdiction had been raised. The Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Kilwarden, resolved to see strict justice done, and he ordered 
that a writ of habeas corpus should be instantly prepared. 
Curran objected that his client might die whilst the writ was 
being prepared. As a matter of fact Tone wounded himself so 
dangerously that he died of his wound. ‘ Mr. Sheriff,’ com- 
manded the Chief Justice, ‘ proceed to the barracks and acquaint 
the Provost-marshal that a writ is preparing to suspend Mr. Tone’s 
execution, and see that he be not executed.’ The sheriff returned 
with the information ‘that the Provost-marshal said he must 
obey Major Sandys, and Major Sandys said that he must obey 
Lord Cornwallis. Lord Kilwarden exclaimed ‘ Mr. Sheriff, 
take the body of Tone into custody; take the Provost-marshal 
and Major Sandys into custody, and show the order of the Court 
to General Craig.’ It is pleasant to know that in spite of the 
horrors of an insurrection and of foreign invasion the Irish 
judges so nobly upheld the supremacy of the common law of 
the land. There are not a few things in 1798 of which we fear to 
speak, in spite of Dr. Ingram’s eloquent lines, but the splendid 
conduct of the judges of the Irish Court of the King’s Bench 
is not one of them. 
In the quiet churchyard at Castlebar there is a time-worn 
monument, bearing the inscription : 
Erected to the Memory of 

James Beatty, 

Angus Macdonald, 

George Monro, 

Donald Urquhart, 


William Ross, and 
Dugald Cameron, 


Privates of the Fraser Highlanders, who were killed in the action at 
Castlebar with the French Invaders, on 27th August, 1798. 


As a small tribute to their gallant conduct by 
Colonel Simon Fraser of Lovat. 


On French Hill, near Castlebar, there is another monument, 
and its inscription speaks for itself : 

Erected by Public Subscription in grateful remembrance of the French 
soldiers who were killed here in 1798 fighting gloriously for Ireland’s 
freedom. 

Erected in July 1876. 

Ropert H. Murray. 
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Mr. AsquitTuH’s remarkable faculty of reconciling contradictories 
was never more in evidence than in his announcement of the 
special mission which has been entrusted to Mr. Lloyd George. 
While admitting that the existing machinery of government in 
Ireland had broken down, he still saw in the present situation a 
unique opportunity for constructing something to take its place. 
Nor did he speak of this opportunity as one seen only by himself. 
Its existence, he held, was equally recognised by almost every 
variety of Irish feeling. The War had made domestic strife in 
Ireland inconceivable. Everyone in Great Britain, and nearly 
everyone in Ireland, must desire to share the Prime Minister’s 
confidence. In the crisis of such a War as that we are now 
carrying on the postponement of every controversy that can 
possibly provoke political strife is a matter of first importance. 
But to some of us the grounds of Mr. Asquith’s anticipations are 
hard to find. Where are we to look for any general agreement 
as to the changes which the Sinn Fein rebellion has rendered 
imperative? Readers of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 
will naturally turn for an answer to this question to three remark- 
able articles dealing with the Irish enigma which appeared in the 
last number. They are all by Irishmen ; they are all written with 
intimate knowledge of the history and state of Ireland; and one 
of them—Dr. Murray’s—shows an unusual acquaintance with 
the ideas and objects which underlie the Sinn Fein Movement. 
Each has his remedy for the inveterate malady under which 
Ireland labours, and two of them are assured of its success. 
In one or other of them we may surely discover confirmation of 
Mr. Asquith’s hopes. 

Mr. Joseph Fisher begins with a very illuminating quotation 
from a speech of Disraeli’s made as far back as 1844. ‘You have 
in Ireland,’ he said, ‘a starving population, an absentee aris- 
tocracy, an alien Church, and in addition the weakest Executive 
in the world.’ As the first three of these evils ‘ have all been 
long ago dealt with in fairly effective fashion,’ it is to the fourth 
that Mr. Fisher looks for the explanation of the recent outbreak 
and indeed of whatever ‘iswrong in Ireland.’ But is his 
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certainty as to the completeness with which the first three have 
been got rid of quite justified? That he himself has some doubt 
on this point is shown in his own account of what has happened. 
‘Land Acts and Church Acts,’ he says, ‘ have indeed done their 
work—they have cured absenteeism by making it universal.’ Is 
this a ‘ fairly effective fashion’ of dealing with a difficulty? No 
doubt the Purchase Acts have greatly promoted the prosperity of 
the country, but the earlier experiments in land tenure have left 
an evil legacy behind them. Nor has the disestablishment of the 
Church borne all the fruit that was expected from it. A very 
acute remark on this head is to be found in Mr. Birrell’s statement 
before Lord Hardinge’s Commission. The Protestant Church of 
Treland might well have been disestablished ‘a little more to 
please the Irish people, and not so much to gratify the British 
Nonconformist.’ The Liberal voters who carried the Act of 1869 
cared very little about the ecclesiastical wrongs of Ireland. What 
they wanted was the recognition of Disestablishment in principle. 
That this made no visible change in Ireland—that the Roman 
Catholic population had still to build their own churches and pay 
their own clergy—did not cause them a moment’s thought. And 
yet it is quite possible that the transfer of one of the two cathe- 
drals in Dublin to the Church of the majority of Irishmen might 
have given disestablishment an attractiveness which it has never 
possessed. No doubt ‘the starving population’ has disappeared. 
But even here the gain has not been unmixed. Irishmen have 
long memories, and the sufferings of the Great Famine, its inade- 
quate relief by the Government measures, and the wrench 
of the emigration that followed it, probably fill a larger place in 
the recollections of the peasantry than the maize that the British 
Government imported to feed them. 

Mr. Fisher then deals with the plea that the strong Executive 
and the just administration called for by Disraeli have been 
secured by the introduction—the statutory introduction at least 
—of Home Rule, and upon this he makes the very pertinent 
observation that even by the admission of a Home Rule Prime 
Minister any attempt to force the remedy upon Ulster would 
result in civil war. Beyond doubt the attitude of Ulster is an 
element of grave difficulty. Its loyalty to the Crown and to the 
English connexion has been proclaimed again and again. But it is 
a loyalty to which circumstances have given a very special colour. 
Ulster—the real Ulster—regards George the Fifth and the Par- 
liament at Westminster as on their trial. They have both 
committed a very serious breach of the implied reserves by which 
the loyalty of a true Ulsterman is conditioned. By one of these 
the Parliament at Westminster must not pass any measure 
which places Ulster under the rule of a Parliament in Dublin. 
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By another, if the King assents to such a measure, Ulster is 
prepared to offer armed resistance to his commands. Mr.- 
Fisher has no doubt upon this point. A short visit to Belfast 
during the recent rising convinced him that ‘the attitude of 
anxious watchfulness that characterised the origin and develop- 
ment of the armed Volunteer Movement in the North had been 
in no degree modified.’ The earlier circumstances of this move- 
ment certainly confirm Mr. Fisher’s estimate of it. The Ulster 
Volunteers were not embodied for defence against foreign invasion 
or for the suppression of sedition at home. They were raised to 
resist the anticipated application to their province of an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament which has received the Royal Assent. How 
far such resistance would be justifiable is a question with which 
I am not concerned. It is enough that the intention to offer it, 
if need be, has been recognised by the Prime Minister, and 
treated as a reason for not taking any of the steps which are 
customary when the law is thus defied. This constitutes a new 
element in the Irish situation. The restoration of peace abroad 
would see the beginning of civil war at home were it not that 
the Government are pledged to bring in an amending Bill which 
they hope will satisfy both sections of Irish opinion. Mr. Fisher 
takes no notice of this compromise. 


If [he says] Mr. Asquith wishes to reform the system of government 
which, by his own admission, has broken down, he will have to begin 
at the top and give Ireland a properly organised Executive, responsible 
to Parliament. . . . Only time and just government can cure the diseased 
sentiment that underlies Irish discontent, but in the meantime capable 
administration will go a long way to mitigate the more urgent evils 
of the situation. 


I am quite ready to concede that this method, if persevered in 
for a sufficiently long period, might have the results which Mr. 
Fisher expects from it. But the necessary perseverance can only 
be secured in one of two ways. Either Irish parties must come to 
terms between themselves or English parties must agree upon a 
common Irish policy. The first of these changes is very unlikely 
to come to pass. That the wisest policy for both Ulster and 
Nationalist Ireland would be to follow the example of Scotland I 
do not doubt. Scotland under the Union has not only governed 
herself : she has had a very large share in governing the Empire. 
But then the Scottish people, whatever their internal differences 
might be, have usually succeeded in presenting a single front 
towards England. Before the Irish people can play a similar part, 
Unionist and Nationalist Ireland must have a common object and 
Irish Protestants must learn not to confound religion and politics. 
Has Mr. Fisher any real hope of seeing such an Utopia as this? 
Dr. Murray, indeed, in his article on the Sinn Fein Rebellion, is 
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strangely sanguine on this point. He shuts out at once the 
possibility of any kind of Home Rule. 

The vacillating policy of political compromise and unsatisfying 
measures for a quasi self-government have proved a complete and dis- 
astrous failure. In some other solution must the yearnings of the 
Nationalist spirit be fulfilled. It is for Irishmen of every shade of 
opinion to join together to find it. 

If they are willing to sink their old differences in an agreement 
which has hitherto seemed wholly out of reach, the object which 
Dr. Murray sets before his countrymen may be attained, but 
hardly for the reason which he gives. He does not indeed ignore 
the difficulties that lie in the way of ‘ making the South and West 
of Ireland as contented under the Union with Great Britain as 
Ulster is.’ But he reminds us that, though a little more than a 
hundred years ago Ulster was one of the most disloyal parts of 
Treland, ‘to-day there is no part of His Majesty’s dominions 
where hearts beat so warmly for him.’ Why then may not the 
South and West of Ireland become in time just as loyal as Ulster? 
Mr. Redmond would answer this question in a moment. 
Nationalist Ireland, he would say, only wants to be treated in the 
same way to show the same devotion. For a large part of the 
nineteenth century, Ulster—meaning the Protestant counties— 
was given everything she wanted. All she asked was to be allowed 
to manage the affairs of the province as though the counties 
in question constituted the whole of it, and having got this per- 
mission she was content. This is exactly what the Nationalists 
have asked, and now that a part of their demand has been granted 
them by Act of Parliament, all that Dr. Murray has to say is that 
there must be an end of this ‘ unsatisfying quasi self-government.’ 
In one of its senses this phrase exactly expresses the Ulster view 
of the Irish question. Home Rule is doomed to come to nothing 
because it is ‘unsatisfying.’ It does not meet the real wants of 
Treland. The Nationalist may retort: ‘By your own admission 
we have not been given Home Rule even on paper. We have 
asked for self-government and all that we have got is the promise 
of ‘‘an unsatisfying quasi self-government.’’ Would you have 
been as loyal as we have been if you had been treated in the same 
way?’ The Protestants of Ulster have already given a very 
straight answer to this inquiry. Nearly four years ago they bound 
themselves by a solemn covenant to resist the establishment of 
Home Rule in Ireland. Even if such a Statute were passed by 
the Imperial Parliament and should receive the Royal assent, it 
must be treated by every loyal Ulsterman as so much waste 
paper. To force this Bill—the Bill which is now the Government 
of Ireland Act—upon Ulster, said Sir Edward Carson in the 
House of Commons on the 6th of April 1916, ‘is by far the 
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longest road to peace in the end. What does it mean? Not the 
struggle of a day or year; it means the making once more of bitter 
history.’ This was a plain threat of rebellion—veiled indeed 
but quite unmistakable. Happily it has been deprived of its 
practical significance by the later declaration by Mr. Asquith 
that ‘the employment of force, any kind of force, for what you 
call the coercion of Ulster, is an absolutely unthinkable thing.’ 
A law, the enforcement of which cannot be so much as thought 
of, is not likely to weigh heavily on the conscience of the subject. 

Mr. Fisher, though his conception of a remedy for Irish ills 
is the same as Dr. Murray’s, does not share his hopefulness. He 
thinks that the sentiment which animated the Sinn Fein rebel- 
lion, and of which there are traces in the outer fringe of the 
Nationalist party, ‘is evidently rooted in some deep racial, 
historical, and religious origins which keep it fresh and vigorous 
in spite of reforms and concessions.’ It is foolish, he adds, to get 
angry with it, it is equally foolish to pretend that it does not exist. 
A strong Executive and just administration may wear it out in the 
long run, but ‘ it is evidently not in the least affected by consti- 
tution tinkering.’ If Mr. Fisher’s remedy were within reach, 
it would be worth trying. The objection to it is that in this 
country it will never be tried long enough to give it a chance. 
It is the ideal—so he told the House of Commons—-for which 
Mr. Balfour has striven all his political life. 

There was a time, and it is not so very long ago, as my life is 
measured, when I cherished the dream that if law was restored in the 
southern provinces of Ireland, if every grievance was removed, if every 
equality, and more than equality, were given to our Irish fellow-subjects, 
ancient memories would gradually soften, men would look forward as 
well as backwards, and there would grow up what there ought to be 
as between these two islands, a common hope, a common loyalty, con- 
fidence in the common heritage, and all this might be accomplished under 
one Parliament. For that I have striven, for that I have argued in 
this, House and out of this House, for that I have worked weary hours 
at legislative projects, and striven to accommodate legislative details 
to the needs and necessities of the moment. 


Tf all this labour has gone for nothing, it marks for him ‘ the 
failure of a life’s work.’ What chance has any future Minister 
of governing Ireland for a longer time or with greater success 
than Mr. Balfour? He was Chief Secretary for Ireland for five 
eventful years. He was either leader of the House of Commons 
or Prime Minister for eleven years more. It was while he was 
Prime Minister that the Land Purchase Act of 1903 was passed— 
the one really beneficial Irish measure that an English Govern- 
ment can point to. And what has been the outcome of all these 
sacrifices? The appearance of a Home Rule Act in the Statute 
Book. For Mr. Fisher’s project to have any prospect of bearing 
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fruit one of two things must happen. Either a Unionist Ministry 
must be in office for at least a generation, and during all that time 
be immune from even a passing desire to gain popularity in Ire- 
land; or the alarm caused by the unsuccessful Sinn Fein out- 
break must be great enough and lasting enough to make a Liberal 
Ministry equally determined to carry out the same policy. I 
hardly know which of these alternative prospects is the less 
likely to be realised. No doubt when the report of Lord Har- 
dinge’s Commission makes its appearance public attention will be 
turned for a time to its recommendations. But the area of the 
inquiry has been strictly defined by the Chairman. Its objects 
are to ascertain what means the officials had of getting informa- 
tion of the movements which led up to the outbreak; what 
information each official actually obtained, and what use he 
made of it. When the whole Executive Government is admitted 
to have broken -down, it is high time that such an investigation 
should be undertaken. But no real light on the Irish situation 
as a whole can be reasonably expected from it. That situation 
may have become graver by the action of the Sinn Feiners, but 
they have not made the handling of it easier. We still have one 
portion of the country awaiting the conversion of the Home Rule 
Act into a working system of government; and another portion 
declaring that, whatever Parliament may do, it will not accept 
that system for itself. All that the evidence taken by the Com- 
mission proves is that the Viceroyalty is nothing but a costly 
luxury, useful, no doubt, to the tradesmen who have the Castle 
custom, but certainly to no one else; and that useful as con- 
temptuous toleration of treasonable talk and treasonable writing 
may be in time of peace, it should be abandoned the moment the 
country is at war. Whether it was wise to put the Irish Executive 
in the pillory in order to establish these not very recondite facts 
is another question. 

In his ‘ Appeal for an Irish Entente,’ Mr. Sheridan takes a 
different and far more cheerful view of the present situation. 
He is an Irishman who has a special claim to a hearing. Since 
the Boer War he has made his home in South Africa, and there 
has held a position of high administrative responsibility. In that 
capacity he has been concerned in the development of the four 
South African Colonies into the Union of South Africa, and it is 
in the application of this form of government to Ireland that he 
sees the only hope for her future. He begins his argument 
with an analysis of the political and religious differences which 
have broken up the Irish nation into three hostile parties. Of 
one of these, which contains about a sixth of the population, he 
speaks as being ‘in Ireland but not of it ’—a description which 
applies with considerable truth to the Orange kernel of Ulster. 
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At the opposite pole stands another sixth, the anti-English sectien. 
To them ‘the dead past is the living present.’ The democratic 
England of to-day is still the same cruel and despotic England 
which their ancestors knew. This ‘mournful gospel’ has its root 
in despair of getting any of their grievances redressed by the 
British power ‘except by force or through fear of danger. They 
have the courage of their convictions, and are ready to act up to 
them and to bear all the risks and consequences.’ It is these men 
who are the backbone of the Sinn Fein movement, and it was 
they who, ‘ believing their long looked for opportunity had come,’ 
were the main authors of the recent revolt. Midway between 
these extremes stand the remaining two-thirds of the Irish people 
—mostly Nationalist in politics, Roman Catholic in religion, and 
strongly Irish in feeling. In many ways Mr. Sheridan sees in 
them a close résemblance to the Colonists among whom he is living. 
Like them they are strongly attached to local rights and ideals, 
and would ‘ go even to the verge of active resistance’ in defence 
of them. But if these are respected they are ‘ open-hearted and 
responsive, and ready, if a welcome is given, to enter into their 
rightful place and fulfil their part in the fellowship of the Empire.’ 
But there must be no misunderstanding as to the nature of the 
concessions they will require. Just as the Scotch have not 
allowed their ‘ National individuality ’ to be lost sight of under the 
Union, just as the Oversea Dominions have retained theirs 
through all the experiments which preceded their attainment of a 
position of practical independence of English interference, so 
Nationalist Ireland can only be conciliated by being shown the 
same ‘ready and unlimited trust that was shown by the people 
of England when they bestowed on the people of South Africa 
the widest self-government yet given.’ 

In Mr. Sheridan’s opinion the main objection to the im- 
portation into Ireland of a similar policy to that which has been 
so successful in South Africa is the existence in one island of 
two distinct nations. ‘So,’ he replies, ‘there were in South 
Africa.’ North-east Ulster does not fear inclusion in a self- 
governing Ireland more than Natal appeared to dread entry into 
the Union of South Africa. It was only by a Referendum that 
the resistance of the Natal Parliament was overcome. The reason 
set up for that resistance was very like that which Ulster urges 
against Home Rule. It was the fear that in the proposed Union 
the Dutch would be the predominant power. Now, after six years’ 
experience, the Natal members, though ‘as British in their feel- 
ings as they ever were,’ all belong to General Botha’s party. 
Mr. Sheridan feels certain that in Ireland similar treatment would 
lead to similar results. ‘I am Irish,’ he says, ‘and I know my 
people and I understand their natures.’ In any assembly of 
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Irishmen ‘brought together to consider and decide serious 
matters concerning themselves and their country, there may at 
first and for a time be a clash of unpurged party or sectarian 
feelings.’ But it would be only for a time. In the end it would 
yield to the common love of country and the paramount desire to 
think only of the good of Ireland. In South Africa a miracle has 
been wrought by the magic of self-government. The people have 
been left alone 

to face and solve their own problem and manage for good or ill their 
own concerns. . . . There no longer is an outside authority to fall back 


upon or to be held blameable, so when you fail you can only blame your- 
self and try again, each time more wisely. 


All that has to be done therefore is to import the South African 
Constitution into Ireland and wait for the results. Irishmen are 
to be allowed to try what experiments they like in the way of 
self-government. However inconvenient, however disastrous, the 
consequences may be to Great Britain, she can only await, with 
what patience she can command, the time when they will blame 
themselves ‘and try again.’ Nothing approaching to this has till 
now been suggested in the direction of Home Rule. 

It will be seen that Mr. Sheridan assumes that Federalism is 
the destiny reserved for Great Britain and her Dominions, and 
that Ireland can safely be treated as though she were some thou- 
sands of miles off. I can but submit, first, that neither of these 
changes has yet been adequately considered by the people of this 
country, and next that even if our relations with the Dominions 
should be reconstructed on Federal lines, it would not follow that 
our relations with Ireland could safely be treated in a similar 
fashion. The differences between the two cases are too serious to 
allow of any such assumption. On this point I cannot do better 
than borrow a passage from the Round Table. 


It is obvious to everybody who looks at the map, that in the event of 
war the frontiers of Ireland, unlike those of any Dominion, form an 
integral portion of the defences of the United Kingdom. In war the 
government of the United Kingdom must, for the safety of the King- 
dom, have complete and absolute command over every man and every 
ship, every base and every source of supplies that is or can be available 
for defence. It is not a question of Irish loyalty or disloyalty, but of 
Imperial strategy, and of adherence to the first principles of warfare. 
In a moment of supreme emergency there is no room for divided counsels, 
and the absolute control must without question be concentrated in a 
single hand. . . . Disastrous though the loss of a Dominion would be 
to the continued existence of the Empire, it would not open the heart 
of the United Kingdom to a fatal blow in time of war. That of Ireland 
would. The strategical position forbids the contemplation of any division 
of control in time of war. 


* The Round Table, June 1912, p. 430. 
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Is Mr. Sheridan willing to make this statement his own and 
to apply it to South Africa? And if he is, how does he reconcile 
it with his declaration that ‘it must be left to a people to work 
out their own salvation’? True as this may be within certain 
strictly defined limits, it can never be true when the ideas they 
entertain of their own salvation are incompatible with the safety, 
or rather with the very existence, of the kingdom of which they 
form part. In this case geography displaces politics and covers 
the whole area of vision. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s contribution to the restoration of peace in 
Ireland was not long in coming to the birth. It has no claim to 
originality, and as all the conditions of the problem were already 
known, and the Government can only consider them in intervals 
snatched from duties of greater importance, this is a real 
advantage. The problem that had to be solved was how to 
balance every concession made to one party by a corresponding 
concession to the other. In this way it might be hoped that each 
would be too busy in counting up its own gains to notice those of 
its adversaries. The first prize has fallen to the Nationalists. 
They are no longer to be worried by the conundrum, When is an 
Act not an Act? Home Rule is to be taken out of the pigeon-hole 
to which it was consigned not quite two years ago and brought 
into operation at once. At the same time the Government have 
carried out their promise that Ulster shall not be made to do 
anything that it very much dislikes. Six of its counties—four in 
which the Protestant population is largely in excess of the Roman 
Catholic, and two in which it is not greatly inferior—are to be 
left under the Imperial Government. These objects are to be 
secured by the immediate introduction of an Amending Bill which 
in its turn is to be converted as quickly as possible into a ‘ War 
Emergency Act.’ Even the measure thus hurriedly created has 
but a short life allotted to it. It will be in force only for ‘the 
period of the War and a short specified interval after it.’ During 
this interval the full number of Irish members are to remain at 
Westminster, so that neither of the Irish parties shall be 
strengthened or weakened by the compromise. It may fairly be 
doubted, however, whether this interval will be quite as short 
as its author seems to contemplate. There is a further clause in 
the proposal to this effect: ‘Immediately after the War an 
Imperial Conference of representatives from all the Dominions of 
the Empire is to be held to consider the future government of 
the Empire, including the question of the government of Ireland.’ 
But these words are immediately followed by a provision that 
‘the permanent settlement of all the great outstanding problems’ 
[in Ireland] is to be proceeded with [not at, but] ‘immediately 
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after’ the Imperial Conference. Now that Mr. Lloyd George is 
engaged in settling the future of Ireland, the future of the Empire 
becomes for the moment a secondary matter. What he regards 
as really of interest is not the Imperial Conference but that un- 
named body which is to take in hand the ‘ permanent settlement 
of all the great outstanding problems such as the permanent posi- 
tion of the six exempted counties, the question of finance, and 
other problems which cannot be dealt with during the War.’ It 
is assumed, seemingly, that it cannot take long to settle such 
simple matters as the future relations of the Dominions to the 
Mother Country. They are so far away, and their affairs concern 
us so little, that an Imperial Conference need be nothing more 
than an ante-chamber to the Irish Conference which is to follow. 
In the end, perhaps, Mr. Lloyd George will discover that Imperial 
affairs cannot be subordinated to Irish affairs to the extent which 
he appears to contemplate. He proposes to ask his countrymen 
@ very grave question. Are they to remain citizens of the island 
kingdom which they have made so great; or are they to become 
members of a Federal Empire, with a written Constitution and 
a Supreme Court to interpret it, with a new and greater Parlia- 
ment elected by England and the Dominions, to which will be 
entrusted the control of foreign policy, of the Army and Navy, 
and of the taxation necessary to maintain them, while the Parlia- 
ment they have known for six centuries is relegated to the position 
of a superior County Council? 

I state this question in this blunt fashion because it is in this 
way that it will strike a great number of Englishmen when 
they come to consider how they shall answer it. The Imperial 
Conference is sometimes spoken of as though it would mainly 
consist of the representatives of the Dominions, and its sole 
business would be to discover what are the constitutional changes 
most agreeable to them. That this will be a very important 
element in the work of the Conference no one can doubt. But 
it is not at all likely that the only part the Mother Country will 
have to play in it will be to nod assent to the proposals of her 
children. Her own views of the questions raised will have to be 
listened to, and while the whole subject is so new to Englishmen 
it is premature to speak with confidence either of the duration 
of the Imperial Conference or of the date of the Irish Conference 
which is to follow it. The compromise now proposed to the rival 
Irish parties must, if it is to be of any real use, be one that will 
last unbroken until such time as the Imperial business that has 
to be first transacted has received the full consideration it deserves. 

Some of my readers may be of opinion that this ques- 
tion should never be asked. They will refuse even to think of 
such a change as possible. Federation, they will say, may be a 
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very proper policy when it stands for a closer connexion between 
small communities which hope to gain strength at home and 
consideration abroad by combining themselves into a political 
unit. What is asked or will shortly be asked of Great Britain is 
nothing of this kind. She is not one of several small States of 
about equal size which think that their common interests are 
likely to be promoted by union. She is a Great Power which is 
invited to divest herself of a large part of her independence, partly 
for the benefit of the daughter States, and partly to make what 
she retains for herself more secure. There are those to whom 
the mere suggestion of so vast a revolution will seem almost 
an insult. But vast as it would be, it is not to be talked out of 
court in this summary fashion. When the tide of war has ebbed 
we shall find ourselves in a new world, and it will need long and 
‘ careful inquiry to arrive at the expedients best fitted to meet the 
changed circumstances we shall then have to face. ll that 
can be said with any certainty is that the questions that will 
present themselves for settlement will be too grave to be rushed 
through the coming Imperial Conference on the plea that Mr. 
Lloyd George is in a hurry to get to the second Conference which 
is to determine how Nationalists and Ulstermen can best portion 
out Ireland between them, or else compass the apparent impossi- 
bility of keeping her one nation. 

Political parties have small consideration for printers’ needs, 
and at the moment I am writing the fate of the Compromise is 
still in the balance. But the scales hang very unevenly. Sir 
Edward Carson promptly set an example of acceptance, and 
though he was not able, at starting, to carry all his followers with 
him, the dissentients were not prepared to offer the kind of resist- 
ance in which a resolute leader scents danger. It does not appear 
that he was even driven to use the threat of resignation which 
Mr. Redmond had to resort to with the Northern Nationalists. 
But the honours of the fight in the six excluded counties really 
fell to Mr. Devlin. He has shown a power of grasping a situation 
with which he has not till now been credited, and it was his speech, 
probably, that made the majority in favour of accepting the Com- 
promise as substantial as it was. The question whether the 
exclusion of the six counties is to be permanent or temporary is 
absolutely without importance. So long as they refuse to be 
brought undér a Dublin Parliament they will be covered by the 
Prime Minister’s declaration that force is not to be used against 
them. When they come to think differently there will be no one 
left to object to their reunion with the rest of their countrymen. 
The objection to the Compromise put forward by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh and from other peers has more weight. It is in substance 
identical with one stated by Mr. Fisher in the article I have 
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already dealt with. In that he asks the very pertinent question : 
‘Will Mr. Redmond be able to fulfii his contract or to maintain 
order and the Imperial connexion in a country notoriously turbu- 
lent and unstable and containing, as we have just seen, constantly 
smouldering elements that only await their opportunity to burst 
into flame?’ It is quite possible that even Mr. Redmond himself 
does not feel all the confidence he would like to feel upon this 
point. The history of Ireland is hardly calculated to breed any 
such sentiment. But he has so much to lose by failure that he 
may be trusted to do his utmost, and the Home Rule Act leaves 
such large powers in the hands of the Imperiat Government that 
they will be without excuse if they do not give him all the support 
he needs. What is even more to the purpose is that if the Com- 
promise were abandoned on this ground there is no alternative 
policy within sight. Is the Government, at what may be the most 
critical moment of the War, to formulate a new Irish policy and 
set about drafting the Bills necessary to give effect to it? That 
is plainly impossible. Yet, if this is rejected, nothing remains 
but to go on ruling Ireland from Dublin Castle, with a Viceroy 
and a Chief Secretary sent over from England. Does not recent 
experience show that any compromise would be preferable to such 
@ continuance in inefficiency as this? 


D. C. LATHBURY. 
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